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>f/ The findingis 6i an ezfexlaest* d^jBsigned tc' test and 

efalnate the iipact of tvo-vay cable television. (CTV)# located in 
three neighborhood coiiunication centers i|i Beading # Pennsylvania^ on 
the dellve^gr^of pabl^ to senior citizen&« indicated that 

^TY can i^£^id.vely serve the :.n£orpbti6n needs u of 
all arban cit^ ajB :he original target ao^ Shis 

«6lQse iiK^l^des a SQSsary of" th^ findings alD)3 eigiit papeic cn topics 
related to thef project: (1) tho inplesentation fxocess, f2) design 
and ispleaei^taticn of the inteiractive tlY eystea#v( 3) -technical , 
configurations pf the systeB# \^ interactive teleccseuihications and: 
local coasu^tTlP^ocessesr (5)/costs of 'tht systts and^altexnatiires 
for replication^ (6) a fraie analysis cf interactive teld vision, (7); 
citizen pi^ through tvo-vay CIY, and - 18) an eccsciic ; ^ 

;eiraliiatj.on of the sybtea^s output • (CBY) 



^ - * supplied l)y BDB^ are tl^e best that 'can be sade * 

^ , froH the original dccusent*^^ ' . ♦ 
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uses of cible television at* u^ong the most widely discussed 

* . > ■ • 't ^» 

- applications of nev coniiDuni cations technology. However, the promise of 

• * * / ' ' ' ' ' ■ * . • . ■ ■ 

cable television as a comunity service mechanism has yet to be realized. 

. ■ ' . ■ . • • ■ % •■V.--- 

This is due both tp the regulatory environment which until recentiyi^^ln- 

hibited the growth of cable systems in the United States, and toVliie 
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uncertainty about the cost ^ arid effects. of public uses of cable \tei^^vision 
The rapid growth 'Of cable television systems /is now being projectied as 
a result of the changing regulatory <Slimatp and advance! in teleccnmminica- 
won systems. ' J . 

This report presents ih^ findings from an ejqperiment sponsored by 
the National iSxrience. Foundation i4iich was designed to test and evaluate ^ 
the impact of two-way cable tel^i^ion on the delivery of public services 
to 'senior citi'i^ens. The experiment wivs conducted in Reading, Pennsylvania 
fry Hew York University in colfaboration^ith locaj government organizations 
and the ATC- Berks TV Cable Co. The findings of the project are grouped 
into two major areas: analysis of-. the implementation process; .and evalua- 
tipn of the effects of the two-way cable television system. These findings 
are presented in, two volumes and a summary. 

\ ' ^ ' 0 V r ^ 1 ^ 

The first paper in Volume I preseats "A Perspective on the Implaifenta- 
ti8n Process" by Red Bums. T^e next paper, "The'Design and Implementatibn 
of the Reading InttrictiVe Cable System". by Ben^ Park r describes the planning ^ 
and development -of the two-way cable system. The third paper, "The Technical' I 
Configuration. of the Interactive System" by Gary Schober, describes the * • 
technical equipment that was iised in the Reading cable ^petiment and how 
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citizens an4 public 
ay^cable sysjtem is 
oomunlcations. and .iocal 
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it waj$ tested, di^ioyed, and adapted. 4lte: 
sectox: organiMtios)^^ in the dexelopaent pf . the 
discussed in the fourth paper, "Interactive T 
CoBiiunity Proc^s^^si*' 'by Mitchell L. Ma6si^> 

The fifth paper, 'H:o5ts 6^ the Heading 

.^.-'-"'"^^ **'•. • ^ ■ • * ■ ■ . * • ■ ' ■ 

Altenijltives for Repli<iation'7i)y *Elizabeth Durbin and* Fields gives 

a detailed abcount of tlje^ actual cost components of setting yx^ and operatuig 

the tiijSL-way ^able system^ ' It also-ana^yzes the different cost conponents 

SO that tllose*^ interested in establishing similar systems can estimate wh^t \ 

the costs might be*. 

The sixth -paper, "Interactive Cable* Television: A Frame Aflaly'sis" 

Carey, analyzes the communications processes and protocols which 

were«used in the two-way catv^e iystem, .The seventh paper in Volume I, 

"Citizen Participation Through TWo-W^ Cable Television" by Jody Brown: 

and Hifchcfll L. Moss, examines t}«6 use of two-way cable television as a 

mtmttf i}f coomnmication between senidT citizens and local- government officials. 

Th0-^ast paper, '"Ec6njc»ic Evaluation of the Output of the Reading Interactive 

/^stem" by Judith 'Pields J^h Intr6ductipn> Summary, and Recommendations 

by Elizabeth Ddxbin, i^ailuates the output of the' cable system from three 

perspectives: the average cost of interactive/p^gramming,' the average cost 




per. jp^i Cipant hour of specific social serv^es, and the uptake of certain 
/ ' Volute II of the Final Report, "Impact of a Neighborhood .Communication' 



■S: \ 
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Center System ^ the Eldevly in Reding, ^Pennsylvania" by Mary Eckert, 
Gleim Gritzer, Cbuannie Kennedy, and Herbert ^ASnzel, presents the results 
of a before-and-afMr^terv^iew surve^^ of elderly persons conducted in 
ReadlDg* A Si— aiy is also available which deals more briefly with many 

/ A • . ^ ' 

4 . . . • ^ 



of the issues 'treated xj^ thes^ separate -r^orts Vnd provides an overvia# . 

■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ; V , ; 

^Jjf ♦'^^i^® ^^^^sf rch pf^^^ In addition, a set of composite videoti^es 

•M'v. ••; r :V . .■■ '.' . : 

of tft<p two-way caJ)le progranBiing is available from the Alternate Media- 

Cent^ir at thi? Sehool of the Arts of New York University. 

. - i ' \ ' ■': ■ • • • ■ • . • ^ 

The findj^s^of ,the e3q)eriment^^^^^^ that public uses of tw^-way 

cable television c^ serve iopoxtant purposes at relatively^ lioi* 

* - \. '■ ■ >■•■ ■ 1^ 

hoped that the reTsults of this project will be used Jby citizens 
^ '• ' , . , ' • 

and communities in the'plartning an^ develojaBent of urban cable television 

systens. The findings of this study are also intended to be of value to 

public officials in forDulatingrteleconHBunications policy, to administrators 

' * * ' '* - 

of service delivery organizations^ and to researchers concerned with the use 
of coBBUnication technologies in ttrban settings. ^ 



SuBtery of ^ Findings 



In l^S, the Na^tional Science.- Foundation funded aii expmimcnt in 

two-wa/ cable television to be conducted in Reading^ PennWl^^ by the 

^ . • liYU-Reading Consortiiim. The consortiiftK (^onsisted^of the Alternate Media 

Center^ School of the Ai^s, and the Graduate School of Public Administration' - 

. of New York University, the ATC-Berks 'nl^ Cable Co., the City of Reading, 

"V :^ the ^^^^^ County Senior, Citizens Council, and the Reading Housing Authority. ^ 
> ■ . ^ • • . ' . ' 

major research questions were addressed over the course of thirty 
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^ f ' . t> What ^re the costs of establishing and operating a system of 
: interconnected neighborhood communication centers (NCCs) to 
i£ provide services to senior citizens? * \ , , 

I . 2«*How can senior citizens and public agencies us.e two-way cable 
television to serve their needs? ? ^ 

- \ - ^ , . • . V ^ 

3. What^are the effects of interactive dable prograsning |m senior 
> citizens* knowledge and use of public service? ^ * 

^ ' • ' ■ . ^ • ■■ " . 

/ . * 4. What are the effects of interactive cable tTelevision on senior . 

citizeiip* involvement in social and political processes? * « ' ^ 

* « 

7 ' 5. itow ban cooDunity resources be mobilized to operate a two-way 

cilble television systfo? . * . 

. ■ ' ' - '■' ■ .•■ - • - 

Readings Pennsylvania is an industrial city of „643 located in Berk^ 

County^ ^proximately 60 miles northwest ofyPhiladelphia.. It is the ^county* 

seat and center of economic life for Betks Cdunty, which has a population , 

• \ 
of 296^352, ^ The interactive cablie television System was created for two ^ % 

ca^)lementary^ groins of users: the senior citiiens^ who constitute lb per- ' % 

cent of Reading**s population; and the public ag^cies that serve them. The 

experimental system was coiprised of three neighborhood communication centers 

(NGCs) which were equipped with small studio television cameras and large 
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■9"*^®"' These neighboThoctd cooBunication centers Were linked together via 
I tWo-Vfay cable which allowed two-w^y coBBunicatioh anong^he three centers.- • 
•-^vjhese centers were l^ted in a nulti-se'rvice- center and two §enior citizens* 

housing projects. Converters were^lso installed **in the private homes of- 
. 117 elderly citizens so that they could view the cable programs over their 
J ho«e, television sets and participate by, telephone'. ' 
V"} '"Ponse of the home vicjiirs to the interactive system was sq. 

. positive that it was decided. to carry the^proprams "Wtfi- a regular cable . 
channel- so ^that all 35^000 local cable subscribers could view ^Jj^ programs^ 
andrp^icipkte by telephone. / Tljp offices of the maypr, city council members, 
.and cT^wty :fc(»issioners wer«( coiinfected to the ijit'eractive system* ort a- 
regular basis. In addition^ seveial l©cal hljji scho^^ and nursing homes 
were linked to the system *m a rotating ba^sis. ' • ^ 

During the e:q)crimental phase, a staff of local citizens with no \ 

• 7 , A - ■ ^ ' 

professional experience /in television production was hired by'NeW York 

University 'to operate the interactive cable system. .This staVf was. trained N 

' in the use of ^two-way /vide« equipniwit and subsequently assuped responsibility 

Sot teaching the' senior ciU^ens how to use it. Blick-and-white video equip- • 

■ent was chosen fbr/the project because it is relatively, easy to operate; - 

' "f^^ It |ossi yie for lay citizens te produce two-way cable television ' 

which was technically adequate but not as polis|i^Bd as the one-way\elevision 

♦•/■'■ ' ' . / 

programs carried over conmercial television stations. 
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'' Although New York University was resp'onsibl# for the overall nanagwnent * 
J \ of;the project, senior citizens participated in virtually all aspects of 
(H % '> the two-way cable system froa planning to actual production. I>rograBmiing ' f! 

■ ■ • r . ' 



c(m$is^d of daily interactive sessions which originated frop the NCCs as 
well' as fioB various remote locations such as the cit]& hall and the county 
coiirthouse. The jprograms^ which were transmitted two hours a day, five 
days a weeK» wereHmitiated and produced by senior citizens aBd .representa* 
tivqs^f public organizations in collaboration with the locally-hired 5tAff* '> 

Senior citizens used the two-way cable system to conmunicate among 
themselves and with public officials about a broad range of subjects. There ' 

were more than four hundred hours, of interactive programing over a period ' 

** . . ■ - ■ . 

ourteen montl^. The qontent incited weekly se^ions in which senior 
citizens talked with the majft)r, city council meiabe/s, county commissioners^ 

* ^ ' / . : . . 

and rq>res^tatives of ^oci^l service* agencies. Other programs featured 

^ . ■ * > • •" " . ^ 

yoga lessonsj group singing, discussions of looa[l history and folklore, 

cooking lessons, and poetry reading. . Rather than having government ag^cleV 

assise .responsibility for the production of prograa^s, senior citizens, ' 

acting both as consumers of public services and as ^he clientele of specific ' ' 

agencies, were responsible for coordinating publia service progtanniing, 

Through their involv»ent in the planning andvdj[)e ration of the two-way > 

cable system, senior citizens were able to articulate their preferences for 

Specific types of c^ble programming directly to local govechm^t agencies^ / 

More th^n Weventy pub||ic and quasi-public organizations used the interactive 

system to coamunicate with Senior citizens. Twenty of these organizations 

were regular users of the two-way cable sys tear tjnd 'f^fty participated on an 

occasional J^is. At the end' of the e^erimental phase of thq project, ^Jie^ 

► interactive cable- system was turned*!^ to a newly-cr^at^ non-profit cor- 

poration, Berks C<»munity Television, which ^assumed responsibll^ity for the 

operation of the«two--way cable programming. 



Thf' total cost- of setting vp the Reading tmo-way cable system, $160,000^ 
and.tli^ present eost.of cable progKaanning, $8,000 per nonth, prey's that 
xxmmtiaity uses .of cable television can be developed and maintained- at rela- 
tively im, cost-, Althoug)) the firee or low-cost labor provided by the elderly 
■ay no% alway? be ayajUable,^ the Reading project clearly demonstrates that 
ordinary Qitizens can produce interactive cable prograiiming^ Moreover, the 
,,low cost of pfWiding social service infonation ofrer the system co^ares 
favorably with traditional 'service delivery mechtaisns. Although the inter- 

active cable programs didlnot produce increases in the use of social services, ' 

fe 

the |wo-way cable* programs, did iJH)rove senior citizens* knowledge 9f public 
services and their skills as^ consumers of pid>li^ services. Further, it 
strengthened senior citizens' contact with each other and their involvement 
in coBBunity affairs^, . 

The interactive cable system provided an organizational and technological 
environment in idiich learning could occur. Senior citizens, the local staff, 
and |Rd>lic officials developed ejq^rtise in the -use of cable technology which 
led tQ increased efficiency in the operation of the cable systm. Citizens 

and elected officials also gained skill in cownicating over the course of 
*. ' • 

-the -project. Pamel^aiRXWCflair^W^^ it expressing their opiHI^ns 



and glviSs infonation as well as aore assertive in stating their 
positions. Perhaps the* uiti»te test of the experiment is reflected in the 

wiiliiigness i^" the local users to ccJlhlit their ti»e, effort and financial 

■f. 

resources to the continttlikg operation of the interactive systm. 

m 

Although the Readins cable system was designed to provide a specific • 
tetflf public services, it has aore a^cuntely functioned a^a coMmity 



coflBunications systciir"^at has clearly energed-is the development of a ^ 
coMunications infrastructure which served a diversity of needs. For a xrity 
like Reading, without its own broadcast television station, the interactive ' 
cable 5/$teai is a' vital Deans, of covunication between senior citizens and # 
'tovemaent agencies. In an eVa when telljSonmuni cat ions have mos^ frequently 
been used to cyvercoae territorial boundaries and thereby transcend local 
values, the two-way cable systos in Reading d^nohstrates the potential for 
coMitnication technology to reinforce conminity consciousness and to reflect 
the distinct preferences and* priorities of an age-based sub-groiqp of the >^ 
population* The Reading cable system has foste^e^ a sense of community at 
the local level by increasing the community's .dependence on its own resources, 
rather than iiported ones. 

Although the exact nature of the Reading cable system may not be gen- 
eralizable to coownlties e^lsewhere, the principles underlying the experiment 
^ are clearly applicable to other settings. The principles entail: 
The role of citizens as initiators of programming. 

2. The use of local neighborhood facilities as the origination 
sites for programming*, 

# - 

3. The reliance on spontaneous, intejcgttive programs. 



4. The i^regation o^ organizations t^j^^fate a diversity of 
public service programming. 



S. The emphasis on programming to serve distinct sub-groi^s of the 
population* « % 

^ • * ..... 



By having cltizen^[^nitiate lAe progranaing', the consuners of services 
Ifether than the producers of servtqes hav# the incentives for devt$U)ping 
public service plications. Service delivery organizations are not in the 
position of trying to find a use for cable technology but rather can respond 
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to the requests of consuaers for specific j^lic service, programing. By 
*ttregating organizations to use interactive cable television,- aianr public 
agencies can participate in cable programBing without a major investment ' 
^ of resources. . , • / 

The use«of neighborhood-based centers builds upon existing community 

organization and provides a familiar and non*institutional setting for ^ 

i . 

partlcipantjs. Spontaneous programaing enhances the flexibility of: inter'- 

action and responsiveness to citizen preferences. Programs oriented toward^ • 
• . • , .. 

population sub-groups allow cable television to serve specialized connuni- 

^ , ^. * ' ■ 

ties which may be defined by age, race, ^cultural values, or other character- 
istics. Such programming peinits cable* televi^on to serve inqportant social 

' fx ^ 

• and political functions idiich are not available through conventional broad-r 
jj|f cast television.. The particular process by which these principles are 
^plied will, of course, vary from city to city. a • 

The Reading preset clearly daaonstrates that 'sufficient resources exist 
at the local level for public service uses of cable television to be developed 
and' sustained. Farf other connunities to benefit from the'^ndings of the 
Reading project, it is necessary that public polic/for cable tdl^vision con- 
tln^e to require that caible systems have two-way capability and cable channels 

I * 

be designated for public uses. Further, citizens and policy-makers must 

assure that both the technical configuration and organizational arrangements^ 

■"^ • • . \ ^ 

for urban cable systems be designed to strengthen local commmity cooBamica- 

• ^ ' -\ . • • • . 

tions. This requires not only that a ^le sy%temj|iave twO'^way capability, 

♦ * . 

but that neighborhood facilities and portable equipmci^t be available for 
citizens and^owmlty groiqps to^develop their own interactive programs. 
Finally^ it #ill l)e necessary t« create an institutional framework through 
which ^Itiiens and ^service delivery x>rganizat^^ can jointly develop two-way 
/c«)>le programs. «il « / 
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The e^jerience in I^eadix^g shoWs'that cabl6 television can effectively 
serve the infonation needs and preferei^s of'urban citizens. In an era 
when infbrttation plays an. increasingly iiq>o;t^t role in publid policy- . 

}• ■ : ' - - ' 

gp cablj» tecfanology nakes it possible for j^ndividuals and groups at 
• ' "* . ' ^ * ' . . •■ 

the l,ocal level to have their own aeans of electronic communication. By 

strengthening citizen access to and control over infoznation, cable ,^ele-^ 

' ' ' • . . • • 

vision enhances the ability of citizens to conAunicatc^with public pfficials 

and to partip^P^^^ cpanmity processes. The findings txxm the Reading 

' cable ejqperiaernt hi^light the need for federal, state, and local "^tmits of 

%wectmixA to afidrmilate, find carry ^put policieis which provide an oppol^mity 

for the poAnti^l of interactive cSible television to be fully realiz'edj 
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• Broadcast televisicin is copditianed by its own history.' As the' ^ 
doMinant mass mediin in a pluralistic society, its role has teen to 
present urn fon« messages to diverse aaidi/nces. There is, today, much # 
discussion about how televi^j^ can break out of this narrow role and 
better serve ^he diversity of^its individual consumers. Cable television 
in general- and two-way television in particular are among the nany new 
technologies that have been put forward as means of addressing this 

perceived need, % 

• * . ... 

Giwen <he familiar image of technology as a panacea, it is not 
surprising that,^to date, emphasis has been placed on teclwology itself 
. rather* than upon the focial organization required to harness and direct 
it. We chose a technological de^igp in R^ing that 4as intentionally 



sample. I Our purpose was not to i»pJ.aBt a static, experimental system; ^ 
it was fb create a structure in which a csomiwnityjjlbuld develop and 
organiie the use of two-way' cable television to suit its own purposes. 

Responsibility for developing and implementing a two-way televisiom, • 
system for senior citizens in Reading was .separated from respcmsibility 
for research design and evaluation.' 'in imple^'ting the concept described 
in the project proposal » ire had^to midntain a Balance between constraints 
i^o»ed,by the research design and the r«&Iitiei^ of the local covmity. 
The local ct^aity was, itself » not a single enUty, It was co^K>sed 
of groi^ and individttals with very different needs and asp^Uons. 
Maintaining a balancV bc^^ween these Tarying and at times cop^ejting dmands 
required constaot attontiOB thero^^ioat the project. 



FroB the outset, we worked with, future as well as immediate goals in 
Bind. <%f^ as w<5 anticifrated, the system developed into a valuable artd ^ 
accessibl%4C0B«atvKLty resource, there was every reason to believe it Aight ^ 
continue ^ftfer ftife NSF-fimded experiment had* ended. - And unless this pos- 
sibility was taken seriously from the outset, we didCAot feel justified in 

asking the community for the enormous contribution, of energy which would 

. * / / 
inevitably be necessary to make the experiment a 'success. Our responsibility 

to the. citizens of Reading necessarily transcended our research goals. 

Our responsibility to the National Science Foundation meant that the research 

goals could not be sacrificed to local interests; 

■ jp ■ ■ - ^ ^ ^ 

"During the initial eight month phase or the project, we hired and 

trained local ^aff andl iB^lenented the physical and technological compon- 

ents of thesystea. Though the cable in Reading had some two-way capability^ 

we had to add the planned neighborhood coBimuni cat ion centers fori origination 

and reception *of video and audio signals. The designated physical enyiron- 

■ents w^re adapted to provide suitable ^ces for interactive ^eleviiion. 

Wh^e the technical requirements dt^cameras, lighting, and sound imposed 

certitin constraints, there itas continual examination of the trade-offs 

between the^ acceptability of the technical ehvironmeht and the acceptability 

\ ■ * ". .. ^ 

of the social enviroment. Also, since we were using^ shared spaces, wpihad 

to be'Hjcnsitkve to the mopTiotary ' int erests" of -the institutions an4 iBdi- 

viduals who mere occupying those spaces before we arrive^^* % 

In staf^ selection we focused\ii^n wanth, openness, and- interest in , 

oldel people j{ Technii^al experienctf^was considerM useful but not.indi$pensabl 

Staff wexe recruited in two phases. EacH] neighborhood co— i m ication center 

• ^ . . -\ ■ I \ A , : 



y^quired a full-time coordinator and j)art-tiffle technical assistants. 
Coordinators were recruited first afnd Xhey were trained to train the 
technical assistaftts. This activity was directed towards a crucial sub- 
sequent responsibility: the trainiftj and orientation of individual users. 

The/ training activities were rounded off with Simulation ej^rcises. 
Facilities in Readi^ which already; had two-way transmission capability 
were used before the NCCs themselves were ready. In these exercises. ' * 

* * * 

Which took place daily for a month, we joined with the locally recruited 
rtaff in exploring the properties and problems of the system we had set*up. 

In our eatly contacts we were constantly aware of the importance of 
a user's initial impressions in establishing a philosophy of what the 
system could provide. Regular broadcast television had iaqjlanted precon- 
ceived notic^ that were hard to overcome: people were 'used to watching, 
not to participating. No alternative metaphors i^ere available, so it took 
a long time ^o develop an orientation towards using the medi^um, rathe^ than 
beingl^ed by it. ^ ^ 

During the initial eight month period we also made presentations to 
groins of senior citizens to encourage their involvement in the system. The 
second phase lasted fourteen months and started when th6 interactive 'cable 
systoi became operational. During this period, the structures for "program- 
ming*'_and for the comnity management of the syst&m were developed; many 
different activities were taking place at^the same time. Here again balances 
needed to be struck betwieen competing pbjj^ectives. We were accoxmtable to 
the National Science Foundation. and had to retain ultimate. responsibility * 
for decisions. But we also considered it necessary to prepare the way for 
eventual local governance. We, asked the previous iayor,^ senior citizen 



hinself, to help in treating a local board^ which would initially serve a' ' 
planning function* We believed that this would both serve as the basis for 
latar management of the system and help us cop^derably. during our term • ^ 
in leading. » * 

The development of programming proceeded in parallel wilh the setting 

) ^ y 

up of '^he local board. As stated in the proposal, the system was to be • 
4Kbd by "complementary sets of clients"— the elderly and service providers-- 
for the "delivery of public services." We saw this as positing both a need 
and an opportunity to enable the elderly to be -oh a more ^qual footing with 
the providers of public services, and we felt that the key to this lay in 
the new relationships that would arise from increased and new types of inter- 
action between provider and client. 

If interaction was^ the key then it was important* to work with the 
clients first before working with the agency staffs. He proceeded in that 
order. In the development of programming, we w^t to considerable lengths* 



to creat^a new and different notion of television. If the system were ^ 
to reflect its usefs and th^ir needs, then the environment and the tii^chnol- 
ogy had to encourage socializing. If#peopie would continue to behave as 
themselves while usii^ the system, it would increase the effectiveness of 0^ 
the system. Initially, everyon^ wanted to "make television," Exploring, 
exchanging* talking back-and-forth« and learning were not part of their 
image of television. Tho^e usi^ the system, however^ were neither con- 
sidered^ or encouraged to be "perfonsers.^ Even th&igh it contradicted their 
inarained understanding of the nature and function of television, they were 



encouraged to be themselves.. 



We started the second phase of the^roject with five hours of pro- 
Seaming a week. Each day consisted of small programming units» with each * 
center' taking responsibility for creating and hosting a sHare of the 
programs. It was soon ''extended to ten hours a week. Everyone was .invited 
to participate with suggestions an(f ideas for progrs^ing units and to 
actualjy^put the program together, TThese groups fed i^as to the monthly * 
meeting of a programing connittee m^de up of a representative of each 
center's own unit, project staff members and, eventually, a member of the 
local board. Scheduling and production plans were finalized by this overall 
committee. 

Throughout the iBplementation process we were keenly aware of the need 
for continuous* growth in user involv^ent. It took a \ong tipe for enough 
people to become intdlved to provide the bas^c support neceipary to sustain 
the* system. We delib^ately chose to build slowly and encourage participant 
to gain skil^:and e^qpertise in the use of the; system; and this led t6 in- . 
. creased understaifding and user-involvement. 

We saw the most inqwrtant part of iaplementation as being the design 
and development of a process - a process thro\igh which individuals and 
^rou^s in the oonmunity would genuinely participate in building and exper- « 
imenting with a two-way cable system and later take jft over completely. 
He saw the system as one which would' htv« t9 accommodate widely differing 
people Md widely differing Interests. The system/ which has been renamed 
Berks fjinjiMuiiity Television, has become an accepted institution in the city 
of» Residing. The fact that BCTV has become an integral part of the coBmmity 
suggests -that the commitment to qommmity invoivMirat in the i4>lementation 
pnces^ wm^ worth the effort. 
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DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE , 
READI?^ INTERACTIVE CABLE TELEVISION SYSTEM 

\ 

Introduction . * . 

This report contains a description of the process by which 
Reading's interactive television system proceeded fron d^ign^ 
through iapleaentation during the experimental/phase the project 
conducted by the NYU-Reading Consortiua. The|prpcess was, and 
remains, evolutionary, the interactive television system organized 
by the c6n^M>rtiiM cotitini(es to operate under its vOwn auspices. 

Chayter One discusses the technical ind physical aspects of the 
system and the ^ffln^.required to i^rate it. Central to^ these 
arrangements was the concept that intei^rsonal interaction could be 
facilitate^ by using two-way tel9Visi(;|h; thus, the chapter attempts ^ 

to illuminate the systemajtic connections between technology and 

/ . 

^people* The chapter's main emphasis i^fon the people who used the 

^ '& 

system and those ^o assisted them. 4 ^ 

Chapter Two is based on the thesis that the television medium 
inKerently organizes information both in time and space. Thus, in 
^tablishing its day-to-day^ working Methods, the organizing tendencies 

■ - ■ . ,f / . ' 

of television had to he considered aund adapted to the requirements of 



i : 

The Teader may wish to refer to the desigp and i^>l»entation 
as prc^Nised in 197S. See Experiment in Uhrban Taleco— unications . 
Phase n, SolicitatiooNZjUS. 
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■ultipoint interaction. A saa5)ling of interactive .formats is 
described: "Singalong" (total participation); social service 
and citizen-gove^taent interactions (discission formats); "Sense 
and Nonsense" (interactive quiz) ; Tri-Cliannel Poll (interactive 
poll); and "Is There.a Generatioa Qap?" (open meeting) T In addition, 

seven formats, for spot annbunceoents are described. 

i ■ * ' ' ■ ■ - ■ ■• 
ChafJlfef Three is based on fecomrcn^ions for correction and 

change in' thC system. FoUo»#ing systematic observation of inter~ 

a(%iehs ^ well as interviews and discussions with staff and 

" 'I 

parj^icipauts, the author summarized suggestions and recomnendations 

■ ' " ■ * -. 

which he then conveyed to* the appropriate staff persons . The chapter 

contains a small sample oF the- reconmendations wjjich were made under 

the categories of technical idjustments, physical arrangements, protocols 

and .conyentions, and standardization of metHb^. ' 

■ " '"^ 

^CJj^jter Four d^ls^ with the em^rgoice of an additional status 

V- . • 

for Reading's i^eractive television system: a rigular series of , 
programs available' to all cable television 'subscribers. Berks 
Cownity Television (BCTV) came to be regular television fare in 
R^'ading in tHe fall of 1976. The chapter stresses that if it is to'be 
successful ^jNie transmission of interpersonal comw^ication as: one- 
vay programing ought never to lose sight of the fa^ that it depends 
yn interaction among peopl^e. The interactions are principally among 
participants at thp neighborhood donminication centers who are both 
seen and heard; but home viewers' can telephone and join in at any 
time." as well. ' 



* No- sketclr such as these chapters ccMnprise can hope to do 

justice to the scope, depth,, and infinite detail of what has 
• evolved in the Reading interactive syst^m^ Nor can they rfelate 
* satisfactorily .the role that intangible factors have played; in 

the establishment and 'growth of the system. For example, the 
major contributiori of the project's local staff , 'at; all levcas> 
; may well be the spirit of cooperation and' trust^ltihas-deyeit^d^ 
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among the; large and growing circle of Reading's people who are. 
involved with the interactive system. From '^erly participants • 
to government officials, business leaders, sociai^ agency personnel, 
and countless others, the BCTV system is regarded a^s a dependable 
and contributing community institution. 



^ ' • " . ■■■■ V-./ ■ ' • ■ -iiV 
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/ • ^ A glossary of the specific terms used throughout ythis section v 
is provided in Appendix A. • ii ' »• ^ 
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dHAPTER 1 

■ • ■ • » 

The Evolution of the Design ||p 
' Where? The Selection of ReadingyPa, 



""^ ^ From its inception, the design was an exercise in pragmatics, 
a selection and elimination of real-world choices, the basis for 
a system which individuals and organizations could use to serve, 
their interests. Hence, the approach; to ATC^ to propose involving 
its CATV systan in Reading^ Pennsylvania. ATC's: Berks Cable TV " 
Co. had be^||||||g^ straightforward two-way- cable system to 
provide interaction arong 

several years. The Reading cable did hot incorporate advanced 

-. ' . . A ■ '■ ■' - 

engineering concepts but it had been prpven capable -of two-way 

■ ■ ■ . .. ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ' . . ■ . « 

transmission. Reading .provided anotfier advantage. In' 1971, the 
Alternate Media Center hiad established a community-access video 
workshdp in Reading and subsequent activities drew the-AMC into 
liroductive contact with ^ocal officials. Thp Alternate M^dia ^ 
Center's reconimendation that a joint consortium be organized • 
received positive response from both the cable company an<f city 



hall.' : V ■ " ^ / . . • ■■ ■ ■ ;. \ 

Americjan Televiision and Communications Corporation, with ^ 
headquarters in Denver, Colorado. ' -i ■/ \ \':.'-\ '.'\/ry.^^^ 

Reading rebuilt its^^ cable service some years ago, but left 
thi^ old^ cable intact. The "old" cable is now used for upstream 
signals Vand the "new" one for downstream, v Both have the regular : 
l2tehannel capacity that maltches standard television>sets' VHP dials, 
plus two mid-band channels. (N^wer two-way designs put- both • 
upstream and downstream signals^^i^ a single stranc^* of cable.) 
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Who? The Commuiiication-Need Principle 

Social services are delivered hy people whose 30b it is to 
deliverjtheg^^Jhey are usually received, however, on a purely 



Voluntary basis. Therefore, attention was tiimed to the 1 

six-. . ' ■ 

i recipients. Which group of service recipientis had greater needs 
for coimnunications arid what were the best way3 in which those 
needs might be met? The elderly are' a distinct group .wiw 
substantial communication need^. Older people have probl ems i n 
areas of health and mobility, finances, housing, nutrition, and 
isolation. In addition, they conqprise almost 16% of Reading^s 
population and the city of Reading has a record of being responsive 
to the needs of older people. Excellent public housing has been 
. built for senior citizens and a raulti-sexvice center for senior 

.^citizens. Horizon Center, was soon to be completed. This meant 
that there. were several locations from which the elderly cpuld 
participate in an interactive system. 

y Who? The Elderly and Social Service Agencies w 

It was decided to propose a single application which would 
^feej|asjBd_^ 



as well as on the efforts of social agencies to serve them and the 
desirability of facilitating interaction with local government 
officials. 

A system that could meet t;hese needs and goals might b!riiig senior 
citizens to it on the basis of the it own wishes,, not on the dubious 
/premise that they' would participate simply because social and 
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government agencies wanted ^hem to. The system ought to represent 
a living spafce which coiiid include, but not be dominated by, the 
institutional concerns of government bureaus and welfare agencies. 
It would also provide a full measure of entertainment and an 
opportunity for older people to socialize, as well as to ask 
and get; answers to their questions and allow them to air their- . " 
complaints and 'opinions. . 

A full ^partnership for an organization composed of the 
elderly themselves was considered vital to the success of the 
system. How better to assure that the system answered the needs 
of its us^rs than to put the users in a poisition where they could 
participate in its control? The Berks County Senior Citizens 
Council,, a non- sectarian group whose membership and board^f 
directors included. not only a large number of elderly people but 
also representatives of the local voluntary organizations interested 
in serving the elderly, Wa^ 'iiivited to join the consortium. 

How? The Neighborhood Comnmnication Center Concept 

Television state-of-the-art in 1974 required full television 
channel for each live television picture, and a television channel 
was a limited resource. The kind of television interact ii)n to be 
facilitated requii^ed a live television picture and audio Irom each 1^; 
Participating location. (The plan that was devised used three ^^fe 




Audio requires far- less channel "space." An audio channel, ii^? 
uses only a few thousand hertz (cycles p^r second) of frequency, /fe 
Live video uses at least four-and-a-half million hertz.! • ' . 



channels tq>streaa and oAe downstreaVyChaiinel on a regul'ar basis 
di£ring the Monday" through . Friday ytriods tpat interaction took 
place and, almost always, one additional/ upstream channel, 
sppetinies noreO Since participi^tion via two-way television 
from multiple locations such as homes was not feasible, it was 

^ V • )^ 

important that interactive television be established in locations . 
where numbers of elderly people would' ha^e ready access to it^s. 
hence, the concept of neighborhood commiWi£2^on centers (NCCs). ^ 

From the standpoint ^f implementation^ alone, aside from 
other constraints which were ^imposed by the requirements of the L 

research design, neigKborhpod communication centers had to be > 

. " ' '. '■ ■ • ■ • *' 

easily accessible to elderly people within the Reading city limits. 

. - • • * ' ■ . . . » ■■ . ' 

(an NSF criterion) , distant enough frcwi ejtch other to achieve sdme^ 

geographic dispersal, and near eiicftigh to a branch of the Bi»rks TV 

cable so that difficult viiring would not *be requixied^ In addition, 

the;, locations had« to have common spaces large enough to accomodate 

. . . I* ' ■ ' . ' 

fifty people with ease. The spaces had to be adiaptable to the 
requirements of interactive • television and had to be available "to 
the project on a rc^la1jj|vely permanent basis. 



TTreiTeigKBggrood Coan^micationyCenters 



It .was decided quite earl f that one'^IICC should be in the Berks 
County Senior Citizens Council's /ffiulti-4purpose Horizon Center, 
^serving people from all neightjorhoods, and that the other centers 
should be located' in pid>lic ^housing for senior citizeVis. This would 
assure a higlh concentration of both elder ly^eople and low-income * 



elderly who were unlikely to spend noney for transportation. 

Before deciding which "pid»lic-housingu^its should be involved, 

the ransortiuB asked the Reading Housing Authority to join it 

and make space avaijjrtjle for neighborhood coaBunication pcnters 

'The map of keading (which appears earlier in this volume) Ihows 
■ . ' " .. • . . \ 

the locations that were selected for the three neighborhood 

• coip«ttoicat»h centers. \ 

Horizon Center . The first NCC vfas in Horizon Center, the 

Berks County -Senior Citizens Council's thwcrfloor, multi-purjftse 

building which was conpletfd in Octotter 1975. The basement floor 

housed a cafeteria, a billiards and caifd room, and a small office 

which becaae both- storage rooa andCstaff quarters fdr the NCC 

staff; this office cane increasingly to be used for production 

meetings between the staff senior producers and presenters. 

The main floor of ^Horizon Center had a Idbby and coat room off 

a very large hall which was divided in two. One of these halves 

became the horizon NCC; most of the television equipment had to 

be moved down to tfie office after each' morning's interactive 

session. The second floor of Horizon Center housed staff offices, 

a_reading._rpott»_cra£t-^hops,-^d-m6eting-rocnsr 



K^edy Towers . The second NCC- was in Kennedy Towers, a 
hi^-rise with apartments for senior citizens operated by the 
Reading Housing Authority. The main floor housed a laundry room, 
staff, offices, and a kitchen off a large community room which ' 
doubled every day as a luncheon grbup meal site. 



^ A large rooa in the basen«nt had been designated as the site of 

. *^ the NCC. This rooa would have accoonodated the TV ec^ipment so * 

Xhit it nteed not be moved; Later events^ overtook this scheme 

>^ ■ - ' . ■ . * ' ^ 

and^rced a move to the first-floor cdnrnmity room. 

Hensler Homes , The third NCC was in Hensler. Homes garden 
apartments for senior citizens in a complex dperated^bj)r the 
Reading Housing Authority. A separate conaiinity building in the 
center of the complex comprised two large rooms separated by a 
flexible divider^ as well as an office and a kitchen. 6n6 of 
. the large rooms iias dedicated to the NCC and equipment was 
« left in place ^ter the interactive sessions. Staff and seniors 



could use the space for meet itigs and production work at other 

«... ■ • . 

times. ; 

Why Three Centers? . 

Previous interactive television projetts (over thirty in number 

and principally in health -care service delivery), were two^point 

- J ■■■ h- >■ ' ■ 

4 systems, where participants in each^^of the two locatiOfts.-.$a>ff and . 

^ heard each other throughout their interactive TV sessioi^^ ^thc 

viewpoint of learning about communication problais and^pportunities» 

a two-point system would have provided nothing new^i It would not 

have necessitated the development of methods and protocols for^ ^ 

sharing tht interactive video sp^ce among groups and indiff^dials 



The^robm would have re<iuired separate heating and air-conditionings 
the costs of which were prohibitive^ : 
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soaetiaes seen, sometimes unseen.^ In addition, service to people 
identified by their conaunities of interest, in any city using 
interactive cable TV, would find -that more Vhan^two settings were 
desirable; thus, a model for multiple intef^rtive links was indicated. 
The smallest number of locations requiring multiple links is three. 
The foTOjla L«n(n-1) expresses this, where i Is the number'of links 
and n the number of locations. Two locations require only one link, 
but three loirations need thr^ Thus, three was the least expensive 
model for multipflqL links. The same thing might have been accomplished 
with two permanent locations, provided a third temporary or rotating 
location was always included in the system. As it was, by fall 1976, 
such a rotating location (Social Security Office, City Hall, County' 
Building, a local high school) was a regular -feature four days a week; 
tm those days, for part o^ the session, the system regularly comprised 
four locations (and six links). 

The permanent locatijons were in senior citizen territory. 
Seniors also would be^the first people in Readipfc to become familiar 
with the equipment. They woild be the, first group to use the equip- 
ment and to produce materials for 'sessions. They w?re to be on the * 
scene when others were first being introdu ced to the system . Th^ 



seniors would be in the position of deciding what they wanted and 
inviting participation by the various agencies and government 



.- _ ^ 

The New York Metropolitan Regional -Council's giant MRC-TV 
system, with thirteen locations in New York, New. Jersey, and Connecticut 
coMBunities, was a. notable exception. However, for reasons difficult 
to discuss T)riefly, WC-TV tended to be used more for long didactic 
presentations than for interactions among participants. 
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^ officials rather than accepting a passive role and waiting to see 

V what was' offered to thea. The language that went into the consortium's 

' . f ' ^ ) ■ - ' ' 

•proposal referred to the prospective systea as one irfiich would serve 



4. co^>laientaiy set of clients; the elderly on the one hand, and on 

* • • I ■ 

the other hand, service agency and local govem»ent officials as 
providers, of service to the elderly. The syste« would serve both 
sets of users but the method chosen for development was to begin 
with the elderly. • 



How? The Physical Plant : The Neighl>orhood CoMMnication Centers 
It was nece)5sary to look first ''at the NCCs and the way they 
would* be equipped, and then at the technical cj^hle configuration 
that would integrate the NCCs. into a system. The aim in designing 
places for interaction b)»*televis;ion was to enable people to see, 
hear, and speak with ease; to present themselves as they wanted, 
and to understand at all times the relationship to themselves of 
the people in other locations with whom they were cpflnunicating. * 
ikhat was needed was an environment which fulfilled, as completely 
as possible, the expectations about communicating that people 
brought to it. • 

This was both a tall onler and a complicated situation; 
conplicated because, among other things, the presence of television 
S9reens and cameras introduced referents— or metaphors- -having to 
do with television broadcasting and home entertainment. These 
conjured up behaviors and use's of Jlaaguage different from what one 
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used in face-to-face settings. In other word*, there was the ^ 

danger of breeding hybrids both in the setting and in what would 

take piape within the setting. It was a till order because 

television pictures and sound, no aatt'er how well organized and 

used, could not duplicate*face-to-face settings, and people's 

cownication expectations were differently «et in the new 

8 * 

interactive TV environnent. 

However, in an iaportant respect, people ooning into the 
interactive television environnent ar© confronted with a'coiiwmi- 
cation condition which they kiiow is distinct from face-to- face 
environi»it?. Eye-contact is a qualifying condition of face-to- 
face interact*^, where it is always posslblf^and taken for^' 

> ... V 

graiHed.^ Nhen television caaeras take the pla^e of eyes, the 
^pearance of eye-contact is possible only if particular 
arrangeaents are Bade. In interactive televisipn, the caaeras ^ 
and Bonitors by which participants see and are seen are put 
/^ether as close as*possible to Biniaize paaallax. Each ''caaera- 
Bonitci): unit" becoaes surrogate for the eyes of participants at 
fts location; the caaera provides their "seeing" aspect and tke 
BonUox_th»te-tiseenciL_?nn,»^„teractive-televlylonr-by^ 
a fundaaental condition of face-to-face interaction, iaplies that 
participants occupy a autual space. . The widence presented by 
the caaera-aonitor unit, though i/fusoiy, is coipelling by virtue 
of its enabling the seablance of eye-contact. 



8 

For a Retailed description of coaaunication processes within 
the systea, see "Interactive Television: A Fraae Analysis" in this 
voluae. 
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The centerpiece of each NCC was a camera-monitor unit, the ' 
sine qua non of interactive television* So, in spite of great ^ 

divergences in the audio characteristics of fa^e^to-face and 

• V* ' 

interactive television, in spite of the fact that television 

' *j . • 

pictures deny^full views of distal environments, that the world 
of natural color was seen in black-and-white, and many other 
differences from what fliey were used to in 'face-to-t^ce settings, 
participants were presented with compelling evidence that they 
shared some sttrt of mutual space with each other. It was* assumed 
that camera-monitor units in all NCCs^ ought to be alike / This « 
was because the units represented, in the pictures they sen\ and ^ 
presented as weltks iA the way th^'^loojced, the common aspect 

\L ^ ' * 

of all NCCs* They^neoed «tp beheld constant jfo th^ what varied 
(people, b^;havidrs, settinge) could be seen by all as uniformly 
varied.; 4*- . ^ . ^ 

Each NCC liad to have microphones, but not before considerable 



debate was it resolyedas to how mfi^y^ of what kind, and, most . 
important, how they woulde ^belies t^ed to serve the communications 
in the. system. Also, each NCC would require a video-switching 
deyice^a~that-it~cou^Idr^hange-^#ro»-^>^ndi^ 

to showing a videotape or to showing a^ live picture ^rom a second 
camera. As for lighting, although it was to be'^of the same general 
intensity and character at all centers, (because cTameras and lenses 
were the same, and because it was desirable, whqn switching between 
and among centers, to present pictures of similar intensity and 



\ 



degree of contrast) had to be tailored jo each location, 
which involved the following: ' 

' 1. The NCCs could n6t assail participants with light so 
bright or beamed at such a low anglf as^to glare in 
their eyes. • ' 

'■ . * . 

2. Ceiling height and color made | difference. If light 
were to be bounced off the ceiling, then the lower », 
the ceiling and the whiter its color, the-less light 

^ would-be required to produce a desired average of 35 

foot candles at the level where people were sitting. 

3. If ceilings were /lark (and could not be repainted) and 
low; then light could not be bounced off them but had 
t6 be directed at the participants. (Lights for 

' bouncing and for direct iliuminati<».4BE»tnot only • 
pointed differently; they are different 'tw>es ,of ; . 
' 'lights. The former is usually a spor ignd the latter 
^! a scoop.) 

4. It was preferable that lights be hung from the ceiling 

be either directed back onto it or at participants) 
or placed in «xj|5ting fixtures ip order to avoid running 
wires across the floor and cluttering the room* id th 
fl<*r stands. V: \ i • 



Parallel to tlie technical requirements of the NCCs was^ tlie' 
.Banner in which the cable woulil <:oi>;er the outputs of NCC cameras 
and micrdphones to enable people, to see and hear each other. 



\ ■ 
V 



How? The Physical Plant; Cable Configuration 

-The-design-^oT-^he-ffystem-xoncentrare<r6rt enabling people at 



,e three NCCs to talk and listen as well as to see and be^een. 
In addition, a nipber o/ home viewers were to be able to see and 
hear the interactions among- the three centers on a mid-band cable 
channel available .tb t^em through a special converter attached to 
their television sets.'^The three senior*citizens» neighborhood 



cooMunication centers were assigned separate broadband ckanne^s 

' p * ' ' • 

on the ''old" cable; the "old'' cable, thou^ no longer carr)ring 

television programs to cable subscribers, had been aadntained^ v 

in operating conditioh and was often used to 'enable twa-way 

conferences aaong school teachers, high school classes, city 

'officials, and ho^itals* Each NCC*s picture and sound trav- . 

filed on its asaigat^j^fjiiitmel to<«the«cable <^i|iany'^ head 

feded to the "old" 'cable to 
9 



'end.' A saall aaount of cable 
accoiBodate theira^uireaents of the NCC system. 



^ The head end is the nerve center of ^ cable television. Here, 
all incoming chaipu}ls are received (deaodulated) and then sent 
out over the cable tWxlulat^). The hea<^ild of ATC^s Berks 
Cable TV Co. takes signals froai televisioiL stations dff^the air 
and M>du;iates thes onto; its ^ ''downj^trean^' Subscribe]^ cable channels. 
The wol^ "downstreaa" l^isply denotes that thW channels are noting 
pro^raas froa the head, end. The system had 1 switcher a^^the 



head end who Bonitored'^m^ pictures and audic|[ coodng in^frgp NCCs 



5/1; 



on the/upstrea» channels^kd then switched the 



onto the aidband Chann^ 



The relationsji^jp 
cables to Cba: 





ulator on the do^ 




picture (s) 
bream cable. 



in the new cable are shown in Figure 1. Each 
« 

of the NC^^sem?'^^^ video and audio signals to the head end, 
where th^^jp^M>du]||ted to Channel G, which retiumed one selected 
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See! Experiaent awtrtan Telecomaunicat i( 
Solicitation 74-8. The f^^p^eading Consortitai 

* ' 38 

! ' V i- ' 20 . 
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numbered channels in the old and new • 



■■■ A";- 



pic^^Tf (which might be a split-screen of two pictures) cpramon 
to all three NCCs and continued on to the home viewers with / 

■• ■ ;■• ■ 7 ■ V ■ ■■■ ■■■■■■ . . . 

Channel G converters, • 

At one point, the notion had been briefly entertained that 

all three centers would see and^i^tfTeach other all the time, as 

. ■ . ■■ ... ■ ^ . ' ^ ■ 

■ was the case when a system comprised two centers. As noted 

: earlier, two centers require only one bi-directional: -link. Three 
^ centers require three such links. In order for people at all 
: V three centers to see and hear each other all the time, it would 
have meant that, in addition ta its own separate upstream charinel 
to the head end, each center would have had its owo downstrfeain 
\ channel from the head end which went^ to the other Centers, 
arrahgeto^n^^^^^^ obviated any heed for switching pictures 

at the he!ad endj^^^^^ it would have inetot that each, center had a 
separate jmonit^ other centers; iri~ 

othej woattlsv^^ t^^^ other centers i a third 

■ monitor on, which to see the picture from oilers own center,* a 
jfourth monitor for City Hall, or the Sodial Security Office, and 
;a:d<^t4OTal mcSii tors for any addi tional locations brought "into | 

- the interactions. ' . / 

1^ ^ What would this l^ve done to the mainten eye-contact? 
■ look? ^ The all-see-all model was rejected before 

^ 1^^? 'l^^^l^i^s h|d yt arlswered. There simply^ were not enbugh 



■ V * -T ■ ■ ' 



O ■ . ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

How Was the Technology to Support Interaction Via the System? 
Once the NCCs wer^ equipped, the cable configuratioh set 

m- . 

to collect and redirect audio and video to^and from the cei)ters, 

■■ '■' * ' 

and once the switcher at the head end was set to select certain 

' ' ' ■ .« . ■ . ' ' •' ■ ' ■ . ■ . '. .-'^ . ... 

signals and switch them back to the centers- -what then? What 

determined which signals to seleiqt? What were the relationships 

between hardware and people? ^ C ' 

We were confronted with two general problems. First; the 

NCCs were to acconnodate groiips of people. It was estimated ^ 

thatj^^cfli any one day, there might be from ten to fifty in ^ 

atteri^ce attach NCC. SecOT^^ three locations required 

^' ^ three bi^direc|ional links in ordei^ td interact, how could this 

/ b^ channels in the upstream.: 

dULxectipn but only one in the downstream direction? Worse, how 

vcould the system provide six bi-<liiis?cti6hiaLr when a fourth 

: r^^^^^ and ten links with five locations? * 

. ■ : The issues involyei^ two problems were: 

^^Ji^ ; > - ^ ' Making sure tJiat individiials could see the camera^ 

|y BwpAtb be seen by it) ; 

• ' 2. Making sure that individuals could hear and be heard; 

- ' - . • '. '^'^ : , :\ ■■■ : / V ■ ■ 

|> 3J /Insuring that people could have a fair share of time > 

7^^^^^^^^^ that rational 4iscussiohs/^^ aiid 

thiat thcare would be. rational turn-tJakM 

Sf^> S^^^^K^^^;^^ 4* ^Peterminin^ ^ 

A f:- ; '.-y and founds that wpiild be transmitted on th^^ downstream 



^^^^^ . Tedmical Configuratidjrpf the 

Inteiactiy^^ : t 



S./ Ariranging.the systan to provide more' bi-directional 
links than it had channels for. 

Mftl^^ng sure that individuals could see and be seen . Once the 
r number Of people in an NCC was above thirty, those farthest from 
the monitor might begin to experience difficulty seeing the 
21-inch screen. In order to help alleviate this situation, 
substituti*6n of J^7-inch screens would have b$eK<a^sli|ht improve- 
meTtt^ Any ma j or improvement would hiave required a li^j or increase 
in siize;. projector-^tj^pe: screens could have provided larger images 

f " ^^^^ i^"^ to be rseen, the surrounding light levels 

would have had to be lower than the 35 foot-candje^alculated. 
as minimal for tlie.jctt by the cojsultin^' fehgiaee^f^^^ ^ . 

estimates of glrai^ sizes at thc^CJ^ere ^acii^ily a bit high, 
and there were relatively few times thaf an NCC wa#atte'nded by 
more than thirty people Large wall-screen televiision picture 
devices had been '♦just around the corner*' 'for years ' (they may 
turn . it for th#new decad||, and in time to acconKKiate 
lu;gep^umbers of people in neighborhood connmii cat ion centers) ^ 
» ^ for being $een, there wotild be^ no problem. Using a . 10:1 
(147l40nn) zoomaens fully extended, people who were 28vfeet from 
Jthe lens cbuld be seen . i^^ hea|f to just 

belov^ the shoulder liHe. The camera-monitor imits needed to hJ 



y:-':^: f Or One,; announced serious work on developing a flat 
TV wall-icre« in t^^^ size of such a 

device wuld be^ ^ . ^ 



' . just a^Vi§^l»^:^,^^ of seated people in order for them to see the 

Bonitor and be .seen by the camera. 

. . %. '■ * . 

'■■«''■ ^ '■ , • 

2. Makinfif sure that individuals could hear and be heard . Hearing 

i • 
was ifjftt thought to be as serious a difficult)r as being heard— for 

'pMple who had reasonably good hearing to begin with. The 

\ television monitors contained loudspeakers and additional loud- 

I . ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ • 

• . ' ■ . ■ . . \ 

speakers were later provided where needed. There was discussion 

of providing head sets for j^eople who were ha|||| of hearing, but 

^ done, although it would not have been overly difficult 

to ii^lem(Knt. Later on, it wfl^s, noted that people with hearing 

■ ^ . ■ " ./ ' ' ■. " 

difficulties .pended to^do any of three things: they sat njear a 
V Iptt^bspeaker, paid close attention to the souths of people seen * 
f ,p speaking on the laonitor (lip-;r'eading was facilitated by the close-up, 

face-on pictures <^ people that characteriz * * 

■ — • iu(id~sometimes— asked a neighbor what had been said, 

. . ■ . : ■ • ■ ■■ .. . : 

The matter ofi making sure that peoplie^ could be heard was * 



1^ 



^^i*^^^ again. Each NCC would have between three and six 
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mphones .^ whi(^ could b€^^^M floor stands or table stands . or 



Iflia;? if $Mieone*5 face was blocked or partly-blocked by a 
taill pex^on^dixectly in front of hej /him? ^t was later observed 

aD■en^^ and moved int^he clear. In addition, the ^offending blocker 
alf>m^^ 

thcibelyeirTO^^^^ 

^^ttt t^:!^ was not feeding • 

^mAt^I^ the 




^^p^iw^ one o£ the fo^ inputs, 

Bi^Jijd*^^ la a j^^arafe mixer so its level could be 



tell"-' 



could behand-held. there Was no point in opting for a particular 



aethod of^miy placement, and every reason to keep it flexible. 

because pe^le had the right to be able to bihave as naturally 

as possible within the constricting circumstance of having to. 

jpeak into a mike." There was a period, however, when there 

was serious discussion of the possibility of using Only one mike 

in order to have better coi^trpl of the audio. • There 'were several 

difficuU factors^ iflVoiveiiV .-; 

TThft hoWl-aroimd of audio feeifcack "was" a serious 
potent Jjl. problem. This type of fp/^b^ is caused 
When the sound coming from a loudsp«Sffle«;"4s picked up 
by a microphone and r^trajismitted. The slight delay 
between the original sound and its ecH» puts the two " 
. of .0u«e'' with eachkother.^^^ T^^^^ 

ajl-too-familiar shri^k^eedback which oWiterates^ 

2f ** «i<^0Pp*iUs.a pol!kntial source of 
fe«dbS«lt^ TT»ro^ the mikes, the less 

chance of ftftiback. 

; . -. . ■ : ■ ■ • 

-Multiple mlcrop^&h^g^ 
more than oone persc^n -^^lelp^aenter to be speaking at 

W^S-Sf;:;^^^*^ fro« eafh 

^f^l^ ^^^^ ^r»jN*i'^t m pi>^: same time I The 

>^mm^^d by the number of 

'f^°^'mi:^0§K^^^^f^ abovfe. additional 
aerophones ftiwtflpfi^^^^ over- 



k„ "^"^^^M^WP^^^^^les envisioned 
-^S' f^S^ T^^^^*^ c^erator >.riding 
ii„!ti- W^^^l^^^^^^ ^adjusting sound 

i^ca^one per 



around 



mZiTt^ ^''^JT^ '^^m^^^l^^ wed by 
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In spite of the probleais they aight cause, it was decided 
to have Bultiple aicrophones at each NCC." What settled the issue 

* . . . * c 

was the spectre of sharing one microphone among an estimated ten 
to fifty participants. Neither passing the mike around nor 

♦ 

having partipipants ■arch, doim front to a single mike stand nor 
assigning soaeone to run around pointing a mike on a pole at 
people accoxde^ with the major aim that NCC participants be able ^ 
to behave with relative ease, in comfort. 

Settling the question of single vs. multiple •ictophones in 
the centers was a first step. The issues raised by this decision 
still were not resolved: : ' 

- minimj^jpg audio feedback; 

• pe<9le taitki&g all at once, extraneous sounds being pid^ 
up; alternate ly^t the necessity of "riding gain" on th^ 
... ■ iddrophoneft* ; 

£ if 1»eca(aa.appar«a that theite sub-issues, particularly the 
or gro«p, were directly related to the following primwy. . 




^fi^wtug that people <^bld have a-fair share of time.othat 
Sims WHild stay on track, and that tftere would be rational 
B^^ ^yn-takiiilp ^This wa« the decisioa arrived at: to assign ho^ts 
for ea(A interai^^e session and center ghosts for each day, 
to leave all the ai^iophcmes in all l3ie centers* open all the time. 
Jitltiple open mlciophones M the^^^^ di^ Indeed create a feed- 
pr6bleB ihMt la;^ted f or veeks; but a solution i«as found by 
en^^ i^ileanted by the staff. People 
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4ld not all talk at onc#; on the contrary, they siapiy behaved 
with consideration and gtH^, but also wKh firmess, and inter- 
actions on the systea were never chaotic. 

mcTophones did, 'on occasion, pick up extraneous sounds, 
but they were not allowed to becone distractions; they were ^ 
either politely suppressed |^ used as int^esting inputs or 
coHwntaries on ^^le proceedings. No one had to ride gai% 
constantly on the audio; given the consistent behavlbrs that 
*<«re dev^oped the participants, the audio levels were set- 
each day fpac each aicrophone and— for thenfiost part— left whtfre 
they were set. In cas« of aajor audio difficulties arising ^n 
one -or another NCC, the grating staff eithej- resolvfed it aaong 
theHselves on their |^ri vat e line or thiTdifficulty was brought 
CTit in the open. 4nd resalyed in everyone's hearing. The^tter 
of the wdtiple open alcrophones is discussed for its contribution 
to programing in Chapter STTanTanalyxed as a^owmications 
pfceno^on in "Interactive Television; A Analysis" which 



is included in this voIumu 

■ « ■ ■ ■ • ■ . 

Interaction i^lied being abla to speak wh« one wanted to. 
Any artificial restraint on that si^le notion represented a 
fuadaMntal contradiction to htm co«unicatipn. The decision 
to opt for Miltiple KicrophOQes that r«uined "cpen" all the tiae 
tm^ out to be the basis ^ the aost beneficial co«i^cation 
bdiavidrs developed by the senior participants. 

the, decision to leave all the aicrophones . 
open ail tW ti«e and ^ assijn session 



daily basis^^ was not arrived at until a nunb^r of senior citizens 
had been regularly involved in the process* Other factors, con* 
tributed to the decisions to leave all the microphones open and 
to not inpose procedural coiftrols other than those implicit in 
the*TOle of host. One factor was ^ the attitude, of the project's 

•■# 

small staff of paid employees as they began to come into contact 
with seniors at the centers in the fall of 1975: to encourage . 
the seniors* participation and to assume that they would move 
into roles of responsibility ^nd influence in the system, because 
the system was the seniors* to use as they wanted to. . 

H6st easily notions in the planning stage about insuring fair 
shares of time in orderly discussions leaned heavily toward a 
controlling hierarchy employing some sort of signal system (such 
as indicators that lit up when a center had something to say) . 
The difficulty in all such ideas that were somehow to injure both 
orderly control and participation was^that they prescribed behavior 

in an e^ivironmeht largely unknown to the planners and certainly 

'% ■ ' . ' ^ . ^ ' " . . , . 

unknown to^ the participants.. Whether or not formal protec^jls for 

^ spekking turn-taking cwbined with some sort of signalling 




device would have proved both cparortable and effective in Reading 
is not known, because^ they were not introduced. Issue 3». (Insuring 



■ IS ■ " i 

Tlte.assignmmts were daily but the faces were inways familiar. 

:,^^.:JSompi after ^e system was operational, in t^ fall of 1975, it was 

M^f^^flj^ «a active groiq> of elderly people— previously unknown 

to eadi other-^was being developed both as, a result of encouragement 

by the staff and in pursuit of their own interests. This group 

beomie a qidre' which provided^ and c»ter hosts and also 

present^g^Vand producers. This cadre of active regulars remained 

fidxlyjn^^^ forty people, witii a small but steady inflow 

^^sm^^m outflow of others. . 



tj»at people could hay<» a fair share of tine, that discussions' 
W6uld stay on trafck, 'and that there would be rational turn-taVlng) , 
shoyld now be rephrased in recognition of the sub-issues involved ' 
in it: How did it coae about that the seniors behaved and 
expressed theaselves in ways that.iaplied open"; ■aerophones as the 
basis for the cotunt'cation environment that .^evolved ilTlthe system? 

The answer to this quest ion. Mil involve the resolution of 
the two r<»aining issues: ' 'C ^ 

4. ^deter»ining the criteria for selecting theAictures * 

and sounds that would.jjSi?«transBitted bh' the downstream 
,^annel 

5. arranging the system, to provide more bi-directional 
links than it had room for. 



ec^] 



Here are what seem to be the likely answers: * " 
3. Seniors came individually to the centers, worked alongside 
the project staff, and realized as.did the staff — the need 
for leadership ami ofderly turn-taking. They adapted local usage 
to answer these needs,. In order to apply this usage they needed 
to hear ea ch other at -all times (thus open microphones) and, 
preferably, see each ^ther^when they were talkingtogether. * 
_ Jl. The perceptions |bf both seniors .and-^^staff were greatly ^ 
-enhanced byrrthe introducAon of split-scr|ens which in lied that, 
at. any one time, interacffions were dyadi^. Rather t!^ having ' 
three (or more) b|-direct^onal links opoi and operating all ti^ 
time, the split-scr eens provided each bi-directional video link 
as it was needed. ' . , 



At any on^ nonent;, two of the^strean channels an4 the one 
dpimstr«B channel enabled each of tn^ people interaicting from tMO 
Centers to see Bind hear each othex and for ali the rest of the 
people at all thi^e centers (as well as hoae viewers) to see and 
hear then interafffiftig. The next xment, the people interacting 
migXt represent a Uiffer^t* pairing of eftnters, but*agarin> those, 
directly involved kaw and*heard i^ach (kher and everyone else saw 

and heard t|ep seeing 'an^ hearing eadi^oth^r. 

* ' I ■ 

Here the actudl number of bi-directional video links operating 
at any Boaent is oi|e , but it can be either A-»B, A-C, or B-C as, 
asons three centers!: A, B, and A order for ibim situation of 
sei^lly-available kingle bi-directional video links to proifi4e 
the capacity of thr^ bi-directional links, the interaqtivH,'vifc&dcl 
is dyadic; but, alW%^ alongside the single video *links were actual 
Multiple audio linksLbeC^e th^ system did provide* the situation 
of "all hear all." 

S. Oftce split-icreens were introduced, the question of a 
criterion for selecting pictures --and most sounds — for downstxpaa 
transmission had been answered: the person spe^^ng and* the person 
being spokot'to: Often, but not always, they occupied the two sides 
of a split-screen.^ ^ 

16 ^ , 

' . This does not i^ply there wa^ soaeone other than speakdl^ 

and spioken-to on the split-screen; often,- there* were single shots 
bf^cnfh the other. . ' * 



> 

Early Involveaent of Elderly Participants 



The resolutions noted above were" arrived at .over a lengthy ^ 
period of time of which the 2-1/2 to 3-1/2 months ^preceding the 
fonwl opening of the system^''' 'were crucial, because.it was in 
that period that - s enior citizens^ first were intVoduced to the 
s^ttm at t^ three NCCs. As time went oiv, there came to be more ' 
and more discussions on the systoi; about use of thjl'systein, br 
ho»j't;he system-was used to amplify and -extend other eveotf such 
a» the. opening of Hori!^ton.-Center, atii legislative -hearings affecting 
tSie elderly. • In thft last six veeks of 1975, seVferal "trial runs" ' 
were made, of the sort of interactions which might, ■.become regular 
; features on the system when it wis in fijH operation after the 
Start Of theunew year. Seniors were, involved in all these 
acttofitio in ., increasing numbers, tu^ they 'did not leap into 
l«^de^J>iB positions ^»vemight. 'Thc^ minutes. o^.the staff meeting 
on December 19, 19:^, carry the note "There must be a serious 
atteapt to find senior citizens as chairpersons. V It was not 
long after, however, that seniors we*e moving from passive roles 
as observers to active ones a» particlpantsyldth questions "and ; ^ 
then to "chairpersons" — although, by that time, .the xoles Jpplicit 
In "chSifiperson" had come to be diviaed between ''host" and "presenter. 
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U: Kennedy Towers and Hensler iWs were ope'^ion^f from about 
Sepprt>er IS, 3-1/2 months before the January 9, iSI| formal evening. 
HorxzoQ Center's construction was coiq>leted only in tiiie -fbjr the NCC ' 
to start wia^klng on about October >IS, 1?7S. ...2-1/2 months before - 
AJ|>enang Day. * 



.•4 



X 



Session and Cent er Hosts: ^%ekcepers and Arbiters 

Both^the ii6taff and the senior citi sens recognized a need tor * 
an overall daily session hast; sotteone to Tm)ounce* the iictivities^ 

. ■ ^ • > - . ^ 

that|^'werb about to begin and to introduce the presenter or 
presenters who wou^d ^egin theifr Session hosts might comment or 
ask questions of presenters ^ mbte that someone else had a coUM^nt 

• % * * » < 

or question, and (although this took e ^^t longer to develop) cut • • 
. ' " %> 

off a Iong*irinded' ]()resent^r» and, finally, brfng the session to 

• . > ■ - • • '■ • 

' ^ \ * ■ ■• • ■ 

a close. - ' • ♦ * . 

It became evident that ^here was also a heed for h06ts at each 

, • • • ■ ^ * • 

center. Center ho&ts spoke for Oie grgprns at the NCCs (giving the 
results 9^ polls, srunmarizing the cojll^ensus of peo|>le's attitudes 
-about a sitb'je^ct under discussion ^ lodging a group complaint (."can't * 
hoar," "didn't have enough ti«e to^y for this session"), and - 
encouraged pteopje to partiftipataC^by introducing than. 'T* 
tt; was aj^arent that the hosts both session and center hosts 




were per^^l^bing parliamentary and gatekeeping functions: maintaining 
' . «Bifi**Sm encoinraging participation. The real di^^rence between . 
. '^^the actions ^evelQjped by the hosts and the Actions inplitit irf 



varipiis signalling devices that were briefly considered was the^'^* 

difference between local usa^e an4 stqperifl^sed usage int^ded for 

^ V ,- . ' # 

universal ' application. ♦ " 

% The majority usage in Reading is characterized by res]^ect for 

the speaker; it is undeifsrfood that people do. not* take up the time 

of the group unless -tl^ey l»ave^ something to Hosts were able to 

■. . * * ■ "- , •'•..o3 ' ■■ ■ 
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rely on the politeness and defeifence characteristic b£ the jusag^ 
in theiSr mild exercise of control; open microphones in all 
locatidjis provided,- more than did video evidence, the auditory r^:' 

' ■■• ' • \ ■; ■ 

■confirmation , of ^co-presence that/ was required fo exercise the^^li'^^^^ 



... . • )» p 



conventions of group- talk, M^tj^pr than chaos, theh, open 

microphones enabled communfcltion as people expected it Shoufd 

be. The host also acted for the group in cutting off speaker's' 
. ..4 . . \ .... , r ^r'' 

who ran beyond the bounds of what they had* to say and in changing ^ 

subj^scts no longer interesting. ' - ^ 

Staff Communication During Interactions ^ 
• • A privkte line (PL) interconrt^sscted the staff who operated' , ' 
cameras and other equipment at the NCCs with the switcher at the T 
head end. All locations could talk and^liear each otheV, to set ' 
up spli't-scr§ens, inform the head end of technical p3?<?blems, ' 
explain^ a noisy event going on* off -tcamera, et|. Camera operator^ 
and the switcher at the head end Wore headsets that provided an 
earphone and'a small microphohe^ftsitioned before the mouth*. 
They Reeded their handis free, ^^z" The PL constituted aj "back channel 
of communication. Prior to ili^ instaljation, the* ctew^,had to tise 
'the^^t'f^nt-chann^l'»-pf--audio-OTi-tte^^ 

common to hear members of the crew come on over the entire system 



. Ti)e centers at HenslerVHomes and Kennedy! Towers had one 
headset each., Horizon Center ^as responsible fi^ sorne %dditionaT^ 
functions and. so required two headsets. Staff ^t reilfete locations 
also, were patched into the PL. ^ a« 



. to diseases theix,prf>blans. After the PL was instatied, there 
;<5 . conversations on the sfrbnt channel 




♦ Ho m^Hyiiewer Part3.cipiWbh in the^ System 
/ X. There werq^ 11/ homes with least one person 65 or older . 
V which; were set up to r^ieive the interactions^ as one-way program^ ^ ' 

A5 soon ^^ks^he home y had bqen connected, they were encoura^edy 

tp call aj hxjmber whiph was answ^^ a senior -K. . 

* V . citizen who waS well known to *many of t;he' participants. In the, ; 

systemls first^nihe months, onl)r'Epople wix^ Channel^ G cdifverters 
* ' could ^:all. ^If the caller, said she or he had a comment or a 

.■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ : ..' ' . ■ ' '\ ■ " ■ • "■ ■■ 

question .for someone lieing seer^ on the syst^lllf^the phone answerer *v 
. would^iiflfonnfthe switcher, sitting nex?t to him, who would tell the 

■ ■. " ■ ■ ■.. \: - ■ ' ■ " ■ .■ , 

camera operator at th^ center from which the s^essiph hoftt wais 

• >. ■ • ■ "20 • ' • ■ ■ 

presiding v that there i#as at hpm^ viewer bn^ the line. The camera 

operator at the hosti^ center woul|^ Kold up a'*^card,' "Home ; \ 



Viewer" s6 the host , could isee it. Sqon, the .host would break 



into the discussion" to say that 4 home viewer ^^w^^ on the lir 
and would request the home viewer to "come in. y The s)^t * 
— ^^^--^-^ — iwouid--switehr-ther*"home^viewer-'ontQTth — — 

^ X answerer woiild tell the hqme viewer that he -or she was "oii^t?. ^' 



^■ytf^ kf^er Septembjipr, 1976, the interactions were transmitted 
Ji^v oi^lGhannCT. 3', so anyone, with Cable' television could watchv ''il^ 

■ ; ^ Sometimes t]ie^Ho"st WQtild?b€ft;55ir'one location and presenter (s) 

at ayriother.^ On "Ijiside,;t^^ ^ 
se&siofts from Hensler; the Mayor-and the other C 
f v participated frifsS # v " v 
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The home viewer would then be heard . throughout the NCCs and by' other 
home viewers just as a personM^ho spoke from a system location was 
■heard. '^^ ' ^.^ ■ " ' 

* '■ ' *. ' ■ ■ * • 

Visual Aids ' ^ ^ - * 

Character Generator , At an. early date, the system acquired a . 
character generator, a device' which prints white Tette^^ numbers, 
and other standard tWewriter characters on a blacky background. 
The character generator can store several "pages'V of pre-set material 
for display as needed, or the characters can be shown as they are -1a* 

being typed, by the switcher at the heaS end. When a home -viewer's 

• ' ^. . . ■ * % ■ . 

•■.{ ; * ■ ■■ ■■■ . 

.voice was being heard, the legend "Home Viewer''^ was inserted at the 
bpttom:^bf the TV screen. The number for home viewers to c^ll was 
shpv?!!. over the system from time to time. If a guest mentioned a 
phone number or address for contact or information, it would soon . 
appear on screen below her or his face. At short breaks between . 
sessions, the character generator displ$iydd "stay tuned for. . . 

'aiinoiihcements and othex bulletins of interest. Probably its inpst 
"Engaging contributions were ad libs such as "Happy Birthday," to 

someone who was at that moment on screen or stick-^figure animations 

such-as :a-^a3i^ -T^ith -rolll^^ 

an explahation of the Red Cross's free transiportation service. 

, a Home viewe^ always were put on "live, V not recorded to delay 
actual txansmissioiP^nd allow for censors;^?. ' To date, no obscenity 
or iintoward abuse has been aired, althougli there have been a few 
occasions when the caller seemed to be confused or disoriented. 



Graphics Camera , A stand-mounted , camera pointing down on a flat 

. . . • ■ .t,-'. ^ ■ ^ 

surfa^ce displayed graphic materials \^hich included session titles, 
spot .announcements , and displays of forms while people at the centers 
or at home were being assisted in filling out their own copies/ The 
graphics camera was used to show photos of Reading lan,dmarfcs earlier 
in the century, to highlight newer items from the morning paper, ' 
and on. onp. occasion — to transmit the picture child who ha* 

been missing for. several hours. 

v ■ '■ 

Videotape . Portable videotape units were used to record and 
-bria^back to the system scenes and events outside the centers, a. 
function which comprised a great variety of ac,tivities^nd. expanded 
'the. scope of what people could show, tell about, and discuss. 

' Who?. The People in the System: Staff and Parti<|ipants 

. > ■ ■ - . ■ -': ' • ' 

Staff Responsibilities • 

■. ' ^ ••^ 

Before ^he rest of the design had been wprk^i out, staffing was 
understood only in the most general terms; but if operation of -the 
syston were to be seen as a structure, then "the staff would be its 



first supports and stays— to be replaced, as muc^vf^s possible, by 
the system's participants. 'One of the staff's basic functions 'was 



to train senior citizens who would then be able to replace the staff. 

■ ' / ■' • ■ • ■ ' '. ■. ' ■ ■ 

In. practice, this meant encouraging senior citizens to participate 



in more and more productive wa!ys; an example was the progress oFa 
senior citizen from active questioning and commenting, to taking*^ ' 
part in the presentation of a session or-^wo, to becomiAg. a regular* 



presenter of a regular series of sessions, to taking over production 

' of the series. Local participants learned on the job, working 

alongside staff members and assuming responsibility for those 

aspects of the system which most interested them. *Early in the 

experimental phase, senior citizens showed a distinct preference 

for planning, production, and "on-camera" responsibilities oyer 

operation of the technical equipment, from the point of view of 

staff qualifications, the training aspect of each position implied 

; even more than the patience, understanding, afid -good cheer needed 

to create a friendly environment; staff were to be capable not 

j only of analyzing the actions' that went into organizing sessions 

and running centers but also of describing those actions to 

^.participants/ 

* . . . -.^ * ' ' 

Staff Structure - . . 

Supervisory Staff . The director of implementation was 
responsible primarily for introducijig, and maintaining the ' . 
experimental system in Reading. Reporting to her was a full-time 
; syst^ coordinator who was t|ie on-site representative of the 
consortium and managed ^e day-to-day functioning of the system. 
_ — r^^^i^^J|t-^^s^were--local 

National Science Foundation fexplicitly named' the Alternate Media 
Center's Executive Director and Director of Regional Access for 
these positions because of their previous experience with public 
access cable television. The director of implementation coordinated 
• the activities of the local project staff with the Reading members 
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' 4* 
of the consortium and directed the technical and organizational ^ 

aspects of implementation. A critical function of this position 

involved e^lainingllie^ systa^ 

methods to comnunity groups, service delivery agencies, businesses, 
a^'d -pri vat citizens. The system coordinator's main responsibilities 
,wete to hire the local staff, s^ervise the training, and organize 
the setting-up of -the NCGs. TJje 'system coordinator could call on 
the staff of ATC's, Berks C4ble. TV Co. on matters ranging from cable 



technology to advice and assistance in *<fealing ,jiith*^R^ 
public and private institutions. On technical natters, the system 
coordinator had the additional help of an independent engineer 
who was hired as a consultant. to the supervisory staff. 

NCC Staff .' Originally, each HCC was to have a full-time 

.■ ' if 

coordinator, three half-time technical aides, and two part-time 
senior aides • (whd were to be engaged once the NCCs had beguh to 
make acquaintances in the community)* Before the system was 
operational, however, it became clear that senior citizens wpuld 
not be assuming many of the technica^ functions* Thereforei 
it was decided to assign one full-tirite and one half-time technical 



aide to each NCC, By the summer of 1976, after six months of 
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regular operations, the half-time technical aides had become 



The simulation exercises conducted in summer and fall of 
1975, as well as the staff training which preceded and followed 
them, are discussed in the Program Report of the NYU-Reading 
Consortium wkich was. published in 1976. Simulation of the 
actual system vas done at locations other than the NCCs, using 
the equipment which would be in the NCCs. 
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redundant at Kennedy Towers w4S^iOT4ftife^^ Horizon Center, V 

because of additional res|)<^iti|iti(ta.v^^^ system 

-productions retain^^^ who served 
usually as camera ope^ator.^i^J€^;;t^*:•f«^l^^^ aide operated 

the graphics camera (whtcgw^i/^^^^ -for brief 

tiannotmcements and progj^% ;« jij^i^^^ well as for 

illustrative material s>^ith^^^^ wafc occupied' with 

ad j ustments wheTf-^^aaoiiif^Jl^ its microphone 

ige froni^thfe npi^idtv^Hl^ ; - 

By late *ali I5fi^i^;i^cr: t^^ went^^f rtm onfelib*; i 



audio 
coverage 



... ■ prodUceirs:: :;;Horii^i»;r:v^^ Kenne<i>^^^^OT^i>^■^^Mtt^l"^^^^ 

• . 1*S5' f?^:ng-c«ase(^ each opetitStsiiMfc'^^^^^ 

-avhiafi^lj^^^iecHtfte^^ b/two \)Aii~t^x^■M,^■M^^$^^'^^^ 

i-techni<^f,4axl^/JV'Th|8;;p^^ addition Of sojpe^S-'^^^^^W-^'^':^-^^"*^^ 

■ 'V "7 niglrtr^i'i*.' Proglf^n^^ senior vo'luntWi^ v^^-; 'i^^^^ 

^J^l-^.^,.^^ i.-V *.!-,'.-<-^iit->+i-.rt r'r - ^r-.-r-^T^—^' — ' — — — r^>^r*>— V>r^W*" w'-'-i* •r'«r*^V'-)|-w«!^^ 



ha^ ;a$$uiaK^d 



The^^dC^ s^^d^ regular Vepiployees c 

(wii^ tfiiei ifjjjcceji^iib^ coordinator: and director 

ivapi&keni^^ in Reading. This ensured that ^S^v v.'; ' . S 

■v/thB:;c^ knowledge Of .and ..faiBaliarity' ^l^'-- '^^^^:^^ 

•:-l*e:ix>cai^^ coqld^ tontinue^-ui> h^^^ ^ 
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a strong local support staff at the end of the experimental phasi.e. 
— All menbers of the NCC staffs had to be tr^ed in .the technical 
aspects of their jobs, which included operation, maintenance, 
and minor repairs, and daily set-up ad check-out prior to the V ! 

Interactive sessions. ' The^rMjilnder of their respH^nsibilities 
were subject to on-the-job learning and^ adaptation as the system 
developed. 4: ^. : - * 

Shared Staff . Initially, there were to be three ful^-time • 
positions: an operations director, a 'program researcher, and 
a s^ff secretary, (/f ptrt-time librarian position had been 
planned vtxt was eliminated ^befpi;;^e any staff was hired.) The 
fuDct^Hns of the operations director wer0 assigned to a Berks 
CableJTV Co.' technician. The position of program researcher 

*'^5.^upgraded to production coordinator before the system's 

ft ■ ' 

formal opening in January 1976; it had become evident that ^ 
production 'activities had to.be coordinated if the system was ' 
to sustain a program of interactive sessions five days a week. ..^ * 
Program research was done by the people in charge of producing 
speci'f ic session^. The staff secretary was respionsible for 
performing a wide variety of secretarial fuiictioms. y 

Four other shared staff positions came into being: hea^^end 
switcher, social-service producer, remotes coordinator, and 
publicity director. The first was a full-time job; the rest • 
were half-time jobs. The head-end switcher's role was assigned 
to a staff person who had been hired initially in anticipation 
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of emerging but imforeseea needs. Head^entl switcher wa^ juj^tv; 

, > ' ' ' J ■.' 

such a need. Before the system was formally opened in^Jjaew^y V 
.-^l97.6j, it^¥^s,appaT6nt that^I^ would be difficult to organize 
sessions ahpu^ major social services since. n;>^ne on the local 
staff wa^ familiar with the details of these services. Therefore, 
a retired social- service worker, who was familirar.^ith both the*^ 
social service procedures and the officials Who^fl^^ 



" them, was hired as a social-servicc-prbdhticer.' 

• ^ ■ -"^/'i : \ ' : 

The •need for a remotes coordijii^tox was not maiUi^^ until 

' • : ■ • •''*■' ■ ;• •" ■ ^ 

September of 1976 when additional locations were involved in 

the interactive sessions four days a week; other "remb^v c • 



' ' [ locations were also frequently scheduled. There waV 
of equipment, including camera, micr</bh«)&bi,Vroonitor/ 
modulator, ^/hiqh was regularly set up WJnitevp^^a^ the County 
Building, Wednesdays at ^ocial Security^V'if?*^^ at City 
Hall, and fridays at different local high schools. The ranotes 
^ coordinator had to set up the equipment each bf these mornings 
as well as serve as camera operator and all-pu3T)ose technician. 
Prior to September, remotife"s had been fewer "and had been handled 
-ad-hoc^basiy-(forr^exrapreT~one- of^theT^t^^^ — 



at Horizon Center would go to City Hall to help whoever was 
assigned to produce the "Inside City Hall" Segment). 

' •■• • • . -r 



23 

When the system was taken over locally in March 19>Z, the 
reaotes director was replaced by the Kennedy technical aide on a 
half-time basis. Operation of Kennedy was taken over by one of 
the half-tiae technical aides from Horizon. 
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The half-time position of publicity director was added in ' 

May 1976. His principal^ job was to attract inore senior citizens 

to the NCCs, The publ^ity director was to*pre'pare and distribute 

a.lT\L«V*d^^^ the . sessionsLas weJLJUas 

to set up regular contacts with local press and radio to generate 

interesting: stories about the system and its activities in. local 

^mediai'^^ ' . ' \ - ■ 

' ■ /■ ^ . ' . \ * ■ . ' 

Senior -Citizen Participation 

It was a^^suned that, once the NCCs were open to seniors and 

the interactive system was. operatipg, a representative group of 

senior citizens would become involved and the design would then 

^ have to be adapted. No aspects of the design were|(6hanged so 

much as those which were directly affected by the participation 

of the senior citizens who arrived on the scene. 

When the system passed to local control in ear^y 1977, paid 

staff consisted of four full-time and five* half-time younger 

people^ as well as seven half-time senior-citizen employees. 

When the system became operational, in January 1976, there had 

been ten full-time and three half-time young er p eople^ with 
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six half-time senior-citizen employees. The system's ability 
to reduce /to 40% of the initial full-time staff was even more 
striking when one takes intdi account that the hours devoted ta 
interactions ^ach H^ek nearly doubled over the same peribd, 
dnd--due to shortening the lengths of time devoted to individi^^l 
se^ents — the number of different series formats present^ each 

■• S3 „ • 
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week more than trebled, r. Senior-citizen paii:icipants to<* ovf^r^ 

• ^ * : ' ^ . 

responsibility for production and presentation of almost all 
interactive segments. It no longer ^as necessary for staff ► 
hwtr d o w n p a Pes OTters and guest^^^ arrange -for graphicsr - - 
make xip questions,^ or be concerned about next week's schedule. 

Although younger staff were able t a move out of programming, 
they retained full responsibility for maintenance and operation 
of equipment; but the combination of thf^r increased technical 
skills and their ^derjta^dlng of how interactions werei in5)lemfiited 
by technology enabled the staff to develop considerable efficiency. 
It became a byword that a job initially requiring two people 
ended vj^ needing half of ^one person's time. 

Senior-citizen paid staff . Senior aides were conq)ensated on ' 
a formula tjfat allowed them to earn a maximum amount before their 



24 

In early 1976, interaction time lasted an hour a day; by 
1977, it had been increased to two hours, and evening programming 
was about, to be added. Also, in early 1976, the one hour might 
be devoted to one or two separate formats. By lat^ fall of that 
year, it was not uncommon to see seven 'segments scheduled. By 
March 1977, however, the number usually was five; participants 
had come to feel that there was tqo much emphasis on diversity 
and not enough on exploring ^^ ubjects depth . . 



25 

By September 1977, it was ho longer necessary to qualify 
this with "almost." Seniors were in charge of all production 
and presentation. ' 

26 " - ^ 

The Reading BCTV system was the first interactive tele- . 
coomunicatidns project, known to the author, wh€0e staff was 
conversant both witK^he workings of the electronic? equipment 
and with the substance being communicated. .Most staffs of similar 
projects tend to follow the mold set in broadcasting: programs - 
are the , business of "creativ<^^ people and equipment the business ' 
of enjKineers, both of whom speak languages unknown to each other. 
It seems probable that the maintenance of this dualism may mask # 
inefficiency and redundant efforts. 
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Social Security payment^ were' sjibjecj^to reduction. Five senior 

aides were employed: three at Horizon, one at Kennedy, and one 

at HenslerT All 6f them performed the functions that had been 

Mticif ated: grjeetingjm^^ explaining the 

system to newcomers, afd making people comfortable. All of them 

also took leading role$ in the inteiSftive programming, and this 

had not been anticipated. In effect, they devoted a large $hare 

of their paid time to what had been thought of as volunteer work:* 

♦ • ■ 

producing and presenting s^sions. , This was a bonus because it 

helped the system to involve seniors in programming activity; 

the greeting- registering jobs were accomplished in a fraction of 

the time allotted to them. 

Senior producer was a position that had not been contemplated 

prior to the involvement of the senior citizens, but was fully 

consistent with the aim of turning over the system's important 

functions to its participants. There were three senior producers, 

two of whom had started as senior aides at Horizon and Hensler.^^ 

Consequently, there were then three senior aidei|> as well. ''This 

group of six re*^lar employees of the system, along with a growing 

num^j^er of senior volunteers, formed a large nucleus of senior 

citizens upon whom fell the major share of responsibilfJiy for, 

27 . • ^ 

« The senior producers, all of whom were recipiovits of Social 
Secui^ity benefits, rejected a compensation formula that would have 
left? their benefits' Undisturbed, and opted to be paid at higher 
rates. Initially, the plai^tners had assumed that senior citizens 
would not want tcr earn more than the maximum allowed before their ^ 
Social Security payments were decreased to reflect increased 
earnings. This assumption was incorrect. Senior citizens wanted 
to be paj^d what ^the job^was worth. 



;;■-/.'.. 

interactive prograaning before the end of the implementation 

period* ; ^ 

Senior volunteers > Volunteers organized programming, 
, researched information, and performed as presentef^s^if^^source 

people^ pane li s^', eh tertairief s , ahcf hp^st s l^Tlie]^^ 
. operate equipment or manage the centers, these latter tasks 
Vrendined as nonrsenior local staff functions after seniqi^ 

citizen staff and v^olurtteers had taken over most of thex<^ 



er 



functions /initially performed by th^ non-senior project sta^.^^ 

Senior home vi ewers > Mention has been made previously of 
home, viewers calling in daring interactive sessions and" 
participating via telephone. The home viewers were recruited 
an specific neighborhoods for purposes of research. Originally, 
they were: supplied with special converters for Channel G. 
However, in the siuaner of 1976, it was decided to alter the 



system radically and on September 27, 1976,?r^eptiQn^f inter- 

" " " «^ 
>.•■•' ^% ■ ' i , 

actibns no -longer was confined to specific homes but was 

' ' ^ i. >^ 

extended to 8^1 35,000 cable subscribers: theAnteractioirs'^*tr^ 

thereafter were transmitted on regular cable Channel 3, ! 

28 ^ ' — 

Overall management of the system remained a ffoh-seniop staff 
job, also. However, when operation of i:he system passed ftom the 
NVe-Reading Consortium to the Board of Be rk$ Community Television, 
the system's new executive director began reporting to the bq^rd, 
which included a large representation of senior citizens irKj.ts * 
membership, as did the Program Board, a* separate entity witn\ * 
overall responsibility for programming scheduleji and policies. 

Consequently, the numbers of telephone call-ins from home ' 
viewers rose substantially. v i? 
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The^ coqtjibutions of* the Bdnagen«nt of ATC'^s Berks Cabl^jiW ' 
Co. should be noted. Tkeir cooperation and active- assistance - 
were^esscntial th^ughout .the pr€^e<;t.' The V.abl*- ^bmpany management 
kipt informed of the project's activities, made frequent" suggestions 
-w-ta-ways-iti-yhlc^ lts service ;couia-lj€i"lTirengtT»prigd;Vard^^ ' 
advised where to txrm'for assistance'' When confronted with the - 




project's interest in transmitting the interactive prdgrfuimfng o;i ' 

■- , ■ . ■ • • ■ * ■ 

1 regulp subscriber channel, the cable- mianiger (Who bad been 

' , . ' . .. 

^Informed' previously of tjie high home-view%r,atteiidanceT had only . - 

one question; "When, do you want t« -sta|f,?", Subsetiuent. interviewing 
of ATC's Regioiiiatl Majn^ger in charge of forks Cab le TVv Co. • ' 
est^Ushed management's reasQn for -^re-empting former prt^raraming 
on Channel^ 3 in favor of the senior cit*4gns' interactions: they 
believed' it^ was an important service to their jsubseribers and to 
he eity. • * • 



<■ 



■ ■r. , 
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^ydt>^nterviewed- November 10, 1976. 
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■ ProjearaJimng tlie^ystem : . i^gpiats f or^i^grteract ion^ ^:^ ^^^^^^ ^ : ' ^ 

. The local staf f ^^d;*been ^ w ciunei^s^ V 

nK)n4tors , microphones, arid loudspeakers w6i4d tempt 
behave in terjns defined by. the televisiori^they had waticheiJ over 
the past two to thre^e dcJcadgs^: There was ccmceiti tfe^ ^ 
: woiild^- see the iiC£s ai television stiiidios rath^t than places^^^ 
they could get together to 

, to ^Void; falling in^ ' 
preSQRtiiig^ '^^^^^ for viewing by audiences— : 

heavily during: ||he traini^ And yeti^^the lconimimi^^^^ 



i enviroimetnt the NCCs Was diepSeniient onrthe use of television 
>: technology^ wM certain aspect? of teievi$ion)! ^^s an ! 

orgaiiiigey 6f infoifroatioil vre^^as pertini^nt ^ thei NCC^ as 
Were in brba;dcast stud^ From the point of ¥ "^1^ 
lopking at it, - any expe^^ ilnplie^ : a> watching 

: ??^ctlire on :a screen, amd b} : lis tening^ t coming troii a ^ - 

- .-speaker/ :\V\-v";^-* -v. -■\y-\ ■''y''^: ■ '-.'^ "V- \.-'''V 

/ From, the point of View of -ig^ #^ V 

a) selecting,: from moment to^^^^ of pivctures 

^4 sounds i b) being in (prpot . being in) the particular lectures, 
^nd; cj being the spur^j or pairt of the?* source (or not beiii&^^t 



4 ^- focused^ Qh the ; 

X ^ W and th^ soimclvcc^ from the speaker . 

V ' -^^^ doing this rather thaiT 



V : :' dfciiig sometl^irig else, -^^-i^s assumeid that soh^thing is being, made 
- . 'to happei|^on the |t:r the ^speaker. WhiGh is worth giving' . . 

r ' to; , iarorth thinking: about j^^^ responding to. * 

Total i^ap^citjatiom ; ''^^ V .'r . ' 



M appe!kj?ed:very earF^r as the MSingalong;" 



*It a naitural^a^^^^ as . a place for 

' -^^ : M^-V- F^^-^^ "^^^^ ail tctiyity in ,*rh^ elfegyo^ 

' ^'l^'-] P^icipajfejjq ^^A^l j^coprdin JtoT^^^^ *'SlrtgaI^g," 



f^^. V V^?^^ piaii^t. T^Q could pi^ ' 

aita^ a\i ieadi 



;laira^^ siin^: a;^^^ ke^p :the beat 

V'^^-^^^ ^ The way ^to f^eel '^Sin^aiong^ ' ' 

^^^9V^ ca&ig^a,;^ayed; mp of 

ir .^^ft*^- .^1^2^^^ wittt >the accomjj^^ piano * 

:^ehind J^er. ' Once the: leader ^^^2114 whatv^th^ next :^g \^ "be^ . 

^' and had it: c[oinfe:'Avitlv a stead^' rhjir^P: th^ n^^^ cwii-rv^ ifrTo ^ ; 



'^and had it: goinj^:'Avtth the pi^^^^ _ 

..panMing shot;: of singing faces ait %one of the other" NGCs 4 What oiie / ; V 
Heard was a -irtixturer pf manjnvpices. ii^m all three caters-, with ■■ ,\ ■ ■ 
an op^asionai dominant; yoic^bVer.^ all the rest --fi^ffi/l^ Ibudf^r V v "^^^ V 
singer . close to a microphone. ■ v - ' • ' . : > v , "f? > 

: • 31 



■ After .leaving th^.; staff in March 1977 , she came back^ever^-^ 
•,5, • -Fijiaiy as a volunteer. *• / .", ■, . T'" . 



^ , After . a few sessions, the song-leader began to put together 

packets of lyrics to be used Regularly in'the NCCs on Fridays. 
>s . of .September-; 1&77,' these "'song sheets" contained scores of 
Old favorites from love |ongs.. to marking songs, from •>Aval.on•• 
•to "Zip-a-dee. Doo Dah,'' The "Singalong" . format provided a ' 
solid- base for musital and comedic departures: a solo or duet, 
^rouhd-siSging With each NCCa^different sectio^, response^singing 
between leader and chorus and . singing with signs and gest&res. 
"^ingalong"^was the/onl^ format to retain a full hour's.time 



period , 



What is a Format? ' 

— : ' —■ ■ .■ .© 



: ^ '^Singalong, " although clearly takgn from the : traditional , ■ 
Vcommunity sing," was adapted in Unique ways to interactive 
television. was experienced, se^n, and 

. hiard vps^differ^^^^^^ its , face-to-face ancestor, .and the local 

• "pTOji^St^ sta^ could see tha| it yworked*' f ery well in the * 

. ^ '-r f •■ ■ •■ ' - ^ ' ■ ■■■■ '■ ■■i*^ , ■ . ■ ■ : ■ ■ ^ ■ " ' ■' ■■ 

interactive t^ environment. V It was an. excel Idbt-example- . 

yfafya prograjmiiiyg format that had been'' tailored to^t;he rlqliiremen^s ' 
of interactive televfsion^^^g^ obviously^ wie did' nWt simply ^ 
inv^e people to theJjICCs, turn oi^ the^cineras and mic^phcmes, 
^^d hop<r for the b^ Yet, f^ ^Some time it was'^lt that " 
putting the senior; cjLtizeris t^eMer With each btte?^^^^^^ 
;varl(ws other people (suc1k|s? high school^ stUdents);.: in- a.-som^hat, : 
.formalized situation >^ and'NCC 



gatekecfpfers) would suffice to generate interaction — and would 

avoid the pitfall§ of the t)roadcast metaphor. 
■■■ • ■ . . '--^ • *■ 

This '*open meeting" concept worked quite well wheir there 
.■.■*■ ■ > 

werg strong personalities who, by force of their own social 

skills and from their own- understanding of the requirements 

of the subject mktters^at hand, organized the sessions and 

. delineated the scope of the discourse, the Jkinds of quesW^rfs 
and comments that fell within that scope, and the roles available 
to the participants/ The '^opien meeting," w 
purposely so that people knew how to participate, was, in 
fact, an interactive format. Television technology organizes * 
information arid focuses attention. Because it is inherently ^ 
so puposeful, it tends to dominate other visual and auditory 
aspects in its enviroument; therefore, what it focuses oh has 

' to be worth one's Ame arid effort. People waijt^ to know, in 
advance, what it is going to focus on — and, something of the 

way it is going to accomplish the focus-^-'bef ore they become 

\ * • • - ■ . " ■'^ : . ^. ■ 

[ involved witli it. . : 

Another danand isii^that the experience be dependably ^ ,^ >^ 
. regularized ; jme will Ti^t tolerate for long |^ot Kn^r^ what to * ■ 
!^ expect on a television channel and wiil be eveai^|^w tolerant 
if the effort includes going out to an NCC. ,iAlso,^epple are • 
... unlikely to . commxt substantial time and ieijfergy imless they have 
some notion of what ttv^ The answer 



■for aji interact ive"'televisiori system like the dne^^iii Reading 



lies in manipulating the medium's ihhere<it demand for structure 
by -creating formats that organize televis'ioc intentionally . 
A format is simply a particular structure, one that has a 
distinctive way of organizing the time and space of a session 
vfJether it be a one-Kay broadcast or a two-way interaction. 
k format for a series of sessions contains several key 

features and elements which are the same fro* one session to 

1 ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

the next. These features include: name of the series, subject 
area, pu^osfs, presenting personalities, setting, and duration; 
but what are most significant in formats are the organizing * 
elements that define the manner in which participants relate 
to each other: they may ask questions, respond to questions, t 
describe something being seen or being heard, sing, dance, or 
demonstrat^; they may provoke" laughter, provoke controversy, 
lecture, oi- ask for or respond ^o a- request for a show of 
hands; they may behave in ways characteristic of public meetings, 
private conversations,' attending a^t^*se, j)I^ing,^a game, * - 
talking with an of ficial, friend,^ or eel ebrirty';^^bein in; school, 
' being at a -party, storytfrlling, giving the news! and/or many ' ' 
others . The Joifit is that any format will be distinguished by ' 
its -keyr features and beWibral elements,, w^ participants '. 

are*behaving as themselves or afe characters in a script 1 A format 

is <iefinable and replicable. One usually can count bii seeing ~ 

'■■ ■ . ■■; . . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ :■■ ; ■ ■■■ ' '■' ' ■.' ■' ' * 

it at the same time each day or each week and- can expect it to 

. have the same, structure, purppse, and style that it had previously ; 



one knows one' s jcelationship t0 It/ ' As i pyrU'cipant-^ one'^'alsb -'- '-^'^.^^y^--^^^'' 
knows one's role and tj^e. i^fee of pbssilile lifehav canV '^, ^>:'^''''^.'''%''^^:'y '^ 

perform within its boundaries. . ; : ^ > ■ » : >>*v^"X,^- 

■■.V../- : - " •<Nc^••••■ 

Without the guidance and security pTayid^d by tol^^ ^^^l 

conanunication experience in ai^^^i'^ial time- and spaced ^: 

media would be chaos, life lirdjett staff; ;to^^ 

increasing numbers of 



senior citizens , deyelbped aT V^Hety^ of i ^ , > ^ 
interactive formats which responded to the fasmy. and jdiff<^ ^ ^. * 




needs and wishes of the senior citizens and . seryice;^^dyid^ "^^ 

• ■ ■ ■ '\ ' •• -■'-■■^^ 

who participated in the interactive? televi-sipTii system 

interactive' formats did partake -oi^.^^ styles; aiiS v 

manners in varying degrees, ^biit .not so/^ to; inhibit Tiit^ 

among the The ;de*5tiuy^^ lay. in'etiabl 

or<l^iin:ary people tp present^l^theihsfelv^ tb other - in; w& 

\ -that . ^hey , and home . viewers , found ^^tut hint ic i attrac jti ve^,- 

••j:.uiii.te^^ ■, ; h*- " J - ^ v 

But. the; route; io^^ita 

series format!^ t^|ai)cbuid-p att^rctivfen|s^^:: 
was not^ simple.-^ 

nader^^m^ri]^'^^^ 4^3pcisttei s^^ .jna?te rs: 

with j^f^^ Tliis tebd^cy 

•;;W>^w-;.^v,^^i^4^ >^ heginnit^g to 

\ . grjai>|f^^ ^F^Kend 
On n&lt t€^levti.si€ter3^ it)|^it&rd?^ antf Sunday Vintellectual^ 
ghetjbb'ijl^i^ayt^iiip^ The obligtt- 




>• • >iort;i^ inhere disdB^rgi^d afc:.m^ 



i . -J ■ >c^cooplished :.in^;<^ti^ formats iTiltial^^^l'^;- 

^ 'r -i^®*,<^"iV as lackin 

■'m;'-;.': ••' ■:f^^^r<-^^-'^^^:. rtot surprisini. that ''se■^■ious'^ subjec^^^ii^ea^:/^^^ 
kS'^i^M bej^&^oci ated wi th the imt-. tailJc-que;?|ion: and ""^'^ 

^tfti^v; ^'^ frequently, seen e}t&where. ' 

• 'Ivapperieid .in/Readilrifi^' wis:-iiusu^l':'- vBeca 

^ ■-SKJ^K;;^ .j/ew.;Sh^r^t^iitlis, |stAff vand ;ienioi^.ii^^j|^ ' lor 

■•■ , ' this;v'e;iq^v)$i£tionat^^ ■ to. ' ''serioi)ip''.'-'-^b j ecjtsfS 

V '^^^^^i. J^M^flmaticail^^^ Such 'subjects to tailc-^0W 

and thieyi developie^J^iiei 
stitrious" ^nd "li'giitBStgM^ject 
enl^tartjingly, withitff^e sAin^ session: 

Security" / 




3:^^; 3lJ^"Ssiani^^atSc I "':Yoar M(^)r and ,^ ''l^^^oci^ 
- ' '■wiVS;?^ .b*ealcthroitghs in d^vel^^^^i 




t 

^ If' 





maintei^ance : 



■:V^^\V"--^^'^^^^^^ Medicare" ^.Medicaid, Fopd^iStamps --^and'' ;^ 

^ N -i: The bisic .prjfeple underiyW^^^ 

■•'• ■*. *.■ •• ^ ''"^'v •'••r.v* -'. :. V ■ ' 'V- ■■ , 'V.' ■' ■' ' ■ ■' ■ f . ■ ' '•*■*♦ t - 

V :^-,':;^;;'v'^^-:J^ ^ai>l^er people -"should-^pipduce "and. ^iv^ej^tv^^^^^^ 

v v • -a ;: . :v Presertation by ol^er-^^le A^^ 



N\r;^V;;^':^®.'t?^^^-;^^#%^ of view and attitudes woiila /reflect/ 

V ^ ivr^':i;-i^hc^^^iiy^ tfte njiances and ;cw»d;tioiis^-ai-i:vthfr; pi^ -■■ 



■^'t ■■ •;: Sv^Sf^^^S^ . Peciii iar ; to, ■6id0^^'ciii;M^'''aa^ ; : v;-^ 



A seventy-two year old retired caseworker|^was hired through 
an ad in the Reading newspapers for a person who could both assist 
with the research about income maintenance services and contribute 
produetion assistance to presenters 0/ sessions about those Services. 
She could see the subject froi both the perspective of the professional 
arid that of the potential client; She, herself, was receiving Social 
Security insurance payments as w^U as whatever pensions or other 
(unearned) income ^Ich she was entitled to. Also, when she be^an to 
work part time for the interactive television system, she herself would 
be 4n th^ situation of the Social Security recipient whose insurance 
/ ^ecks are redjiceJi, by formula, against earnings oyer and above a* ^ 

maximum annual ajsount--a situation ift.t uncoiomon in Reading's large 
. population of elderly people. She embodied the primary foature* which 
j^he deceptively sinple discussion fonaat demands: complete authority 
I.MVeasy, secure manner. 



V In' both her weekly sessions, the half-hpur "Your Money and You" 
the IS^iM^nute "Your Social Security," the produceir-presenteir said 
her name ^ the name of the session, and then introduced the day's 
topic ;and gxiest as if .inyitiiig one to ask questions of the chief figure 
in an iiqportant ^lews itei in the teorning pa?)er. The story and its pro-^ 
tagbnist* iVBediately became interesting because the producet-pfesenter 
said it was iiipdrtant and she jgnew / The guest appeared beside her on 
the split sc^cn; she asked her or him a straight and siiiq>le question, 
arid.iilw ICC pirtixip and guest Wth knew hoH^4^>Prtant the siobject 
was: "We keep yhearing that Social Security funds have been depleted 



to pay for oth|r national programs. Does this* mean our monthly 
■payments any in danger?" ofT "A Ibt of my friends- who are eligible 
for food stamps don't use them because when they give them in at * 
the check-out counter, the clerks are often rude to them and 
other people in the line make disparaging remarks. What are ya» 
doing about this?" , W= 

The moment the guest slipped into .bureaucratic jargon, the 
presenter smiled and said, "Wiat' you mean is tha*t 'nobody knows, 

isn't th^t right?" or. "Now let^s see if we can't put that in 

, . ' ■ , ■ 

English." If the guest forgot a fact or a number, she usually 
could supply it. If the guest made an inadvertent slip or got 
something Bjiixed up, she would tu rn the incident into a joke, ' 
everyone would laugh, and the mistake w6uid~be straightened out. 
It was easy to ask questions to which np one had seemed to know 
h)e real answer. Under the ex-caseworker's guidance, not only 
was tfi«^^^ight answer provided from the hOrse's mouth, but if the 
answer involved your getting an explanatory booklet or a foii, or 
someone's signatujte, yoii and eveiyOne else kney Where i^ was 
coming from and *#io to call if it didn't arrive. 

Discussion Formats/ "Ins ide cjfc Hall" and "What's County Government 
^ All Ab out?" • — 



"Inside City Hall" and "What's County Government All About?*' 
followed the same basic format "Your-Social Security" and'^'Yiour 
Money and You." The host of these formats had. been involved in 
national and local politics most of her adult lify* Here again. 



the host was in h^r seventies and superbly well-informed and en-* 
thusiastic about^ her subjects. Each halfrhour session started with. . 



the host's head and shoulders filling the screen. She introduced" 

• • ■ ■ ■. . ■■'-> . • . • ^.^ 

hersel^^d gave the name of the session^ _^The' host invariably 
began with small talk or encouraged f)leasantri^s. A^ter a minute 



of this, the host got down to business — but another dimension had 
been addedyto" the tone jof friendly respect: an atmosphere 
home-town cordiality thait enabled bot]t.^ficial$ and citizens to 
>Set past the barriers of awe and deferelice with which titles like 
"Mayor" arid "Councilman" ordinarily are surrounded- In the inter- 
active television sessions^ the mayor and city couiicilpersons* were 
often addressed by first naife. People talked with the officials 
and, when necessary, interrupted them, politely. but surely, •as they 
Would friends. Tn estl^tljjhing This informality, the host (and 
other hosts in other series) had not created something, but had 

pointed out, confirmed the intimacy that the interactJlve "television 

' . 12 
environment seems to enccwurage, 

i- ^ • 

As soon as the moment of pleasantry had established the situa- 
tion and atmosphere, the host asked a question, quoted a statement, 
or made an observation based oh reoeat events, and' she U.sked the 
city ^council member (or county official) to comment: '^Councilman, 
your colleague tells tts tha;t row houses in Reading pay more than ^ 
i their fair share of taxes. If there% o^e, kind of prt^erty that 

''V 32 ; 

See Parki An introdijftction i:o Telemedicine ,^ publi^ed by the 
/[Alternate Media Center, NYU School of the^Arts, Chapter III summarizes 
v^SG^ of the previous evidence dfor this assertion. 

0- % - 



senior cit^isqns own more of than any othei*, Pd have to wager 
It's row housing. It looks as -if, once again, we're seeing a 
tax that /alls heaviest ^on thcxse least able to pay. What are 
we going to do to correct this situation, Councilman?" 

Such an opening tended to spark a lively .conversation. 
Once she had set the course of the raorhing's discttission with 
city or county officials, the fiost encouraged partitiripants at 
the three NCCs to carry on the line of questioning; but she 
kept close watch, subduing people who threatewd to cross^ the 
' linbfroflj criticism to abuse of an Official, cutting ^off 
speechmaking by citizens and officials alike, pMiiing the 
discussions back on track, and introducing new approaches 
when conversations flagged. Like the host of any discussion, 
she was kept apprised of people waiting to say something from 
het own or other NCCs, and of telephone calls from hole viewers 

She used these waiting questions and comment: s to shorten her 

\ ■ ■ ■ " - 4 ' 

guests' responses and t<y keep other comments and quest iorfs brief. 

Both thP social service and g&vemmental sessions seemed 

alwajjji^be too short becaujfeiey were, interesting and fast-\ 

iwviiig.^ Therefore, it is wo^^ting that, ii^ the beginnihg, 

the "Inside City Hall" ^essi3W(||| slow-moving. At the beginning, 

the host saf sid«-by-side at city 1^1 with thev local government* 

offi,kals. This .meant that any inter*tions between* the host and 

fhe «,i^stjjere "closed": tfiey lo<rfced at each other, the camera . 



Saw the sides of their faces, people at the NCCaJ^atr them from the, 

point of view of outsiders. This situation did not irfvite interaction 

because thi? status of participants at NCCs was diff^ent from {hat of . 

the city officials and the host -part ic ipant ; the rest were interlopers 

• # ■ ' * ' .. • 

breaking in on someone else^s conversation. Wh4Mi the ho^t and the 

official turned to camera in order to address NCC participants, the 

visual message 'Was: "NoW yfe ^ill turn to" you, out there." Th6 host 

moved to an NCC and th6l|^e no longo^P was an "in-here" - "out-thero" 

dichotomy. Everyone — host, guest, participants-rwas "in-here," 

looking at each other. 
^% . 

■A - 

Discussion Foitnat: A Siumnary 

The most significant aspect of this format was th€*hpstV Wio' had 
to have the security of knowledge and understanding of the^^sulyec^ : 
as well as a firm and gracious personality. It becaine^dlear tHat^the 
%iii?>ler the format, the more the success of the presentation .tle^Jended^ 
on the person in chaocaj.* (It might even^be correct to say tljjit.in^ 
very simple formats such a^ these, the personality of the host' is^th^ 
format.) The host/single guest-short int0rview*^d*-bpen iliscussioo 
ft^rmat was th^ woij^horse of the Reading system fo^ social -service and 



citiieiT-govexnment interactidh programming. One year after the ex- - 
^p^fTlH^t was terminated and the Readiifig rfomoiunity continued to operate #^ 
We^^.sy^ti^m^^ii^fDur'^ r^emained^strong points^n the schedule *- 



> ^ For a detailed n^iscuission see "Citizen-Government 
Ipteraction: Aa Observational Analysis", in this vdlume^ * 

34 - " • 

' Note" that i^ot announcements, discussed later in this 

section^ were also userf^ in support of information about social 

services. 4 * 

- ^ ♦ ■ . ^ .... • * ■ - 
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and tfic service agencies and Ipcal government have continued 
their coop)eration 35 fully as ever. 

There were variations on the format: 

1» ^ Host interviews guest with little cfr no questioning or 
^ comments from NCC or home-viewer participants. 

2. Host is also the presented > giving a •brief uninterrupted 
presentati^on before inviting NCC and Kome-viewer 
participation. \ 

3. Host has two or more guests, who become a pfflvsl and 
enclose most or all of . the discussion amortg themselves. 



No series which used any of these variations^ achieved the 

popularity or stature of the basic format of the four cited series. 

% ^ 
(However, the. third^^rariat ion was effective ingsoftie single, non-* - 

i * • .V ' 

seVies presentatious. ) It was- observed that none of these variations 
either encouraged or permitted ast^^^ftteraction by NCC or home- 
viewer participants as di^ the ^ii^^^Jt^^ be reasonable 
t^j; assume there was a connection between lesser interaction and 



lesser populilrity and stature of the variations. Whether .in the 

* 

basic format or one of its variations, the dependency on the 
qualities of the host held true. The coroljaxy was also true: 
the format had ifto mechanism to support a host i^ho did not know " 
and uhderstajfd the materials with which he or she Was dealing. 

Interactive Quiz Format: "jSensei and Nonsense" ' ^ ' . 

* ' ■* 

During the simulation period in July 1975, the feasibility of 
having a game show on the system wa§ discussed. The staff and ^ 
participants recognized the need for having some programming that 
was primarily entertainmemt, # 



In considering, a ^uiz or |0ii!e for the syst<« most people lased 
Bingo as a rinxlet;* format iji-whichyeverj^one could ^rticipate.?^ u 
In t}\e RfB^ing "system, thi^ roean?^ both , the people, at the centers and 
home viewers^. There was general agreofeent that v there shQuld be soma ■ 

z^-' • " - . ■ ■ 

means ot o<jualizing the ditferenees beftw^en better- ^and less-cUucat^d 
peoiSle as mHI as between ph/sif^U^J^ti^kir^ and physically-able peopl 
To a certai!T^e;jctent, 'this meant dl^uaU 2 in« /Education aijd physical dif- ' 
fercnces betweei^ younger pefcgftj in their sixties and old^ peopie ^n 
their eighties and nineties-. Inasrauch as the grovip which a^iembljd at 
one of the NCQs^a$ soInei>hat younger and more mobi le than tTie groups 
at the other NCCs, it also implied equaUzirig differences among the 

• . ■ • ■•' . r ■ 

centers . . . ^ • 

The (^uiz game Khich emerge(J was dex^eldped principally by senior. 
.." V ■ ; . . ." • • . 

citizens and staff m<3nbe;rs. Basic' is su^ wer«i identified which had to 

b^res^i\f^ within the span of to^ working sessibns. 'Thje* b^slt:^ is sines 



D^re 



# • 



atHresolutions were: 

1. Shouil^d it be a con9>etiti^n , among' individ|ials or NCCi?, (Both. 
A qualifying round i^ith everyone playing would establish ^ ». 
winners at; each. NCC- These thrqe would then -represent thpir 
^ "home" icentet^ "in a fiiraa rtiund," Everyone wfio pl^ed would 
get a disor prize. Ea'ch NCC winner would get ^ finalist*';? " 
prizoinand the top winner would get a grand prize.) 

2t How could the differences between better-educsited yoiih^^^ ' 
amd less-educated oider participants be^toinimited^* (Use tt* • 
. r^iaiiimbriy of. questions about old-time R^adifllg and Bd.Hcs County 
;bofore|Pifofld .¥ar I. and ajjjjput life and fimes in the^ first 
v,fiMeen /ears of tne century, about d laces and acti^ti^s^no ' 
fijjfr^ V * ■ * * • 



^i: A variaftion on Bingo called "Soup's On^-^irith 'the a^m of 

sc^jf^ a liflje of five it^ that made a balanced meal -Was tried ' 
twice and drwroed; as a foriwt foi^ in^ it 



jrovdd to be not entertaining, but tddio^s. 



• Therev were many inore;^sues and fhere were stages in resolving 
/them: during meetings, dry runs, and |parly weeks when. '*Sense^and . 
"•Nonsense" actually went on the system. - 

: ■. • * ■ ■ • ■ .' ' . • • - ■« ■ 

One of the :ienior (ji^tizens who had helped plan it became the 
host **o£ tl]je series, which ran from 10:30 to 11 : 00 a.m. every 
Tuesday.- After an art-card with th^ series title, the host appeq.red 
:on, the 'Screien^ greeted viewers,' made a. brief statement about the 
day's session^ aske^ i^ participants were ready af 'the NCCs. to play 
. ''Sense" and Nonsense''., (camera shots of all three NCCs confirmed that . 
:the players were ready) , showed the home-viewer' s picture-puzzle ; . • 
(hidden excej^t foT' one e hoifie Viewers of 

the^telephone ,to, call, and gave flte contestants their first 

question in trj^^ eliminati^j^fifrroun * "You must apply* for the new 
1977 Social Security;' benefit in9reaseV True or false?*' /The answer * ; 
to this question had been given earlier in the we6k. Hience, people 
who had participated in "Your Social Security" would know the answer. 
^XMany of, the questions were based on information giyen in other 
' programs-.);. ^ ..' ■ ^ '■' 

. . The hast asked more questions: a mul^ple-chpice on old movie 

Stars, a.norisense question: '^id you have a. meal with a friend last 

^ '^. '^ . ■■ .'■ ■■■ ' •■ ■ . . ■ 'i..'"'' ;• ' / 

"itfeekf^^^ C'Tes''^^ )^^ 

histogry, and a multiple- chqice question on the final date for filing 

Medicare 'claims. The NCCs totalled their contestants' scores: If 



there were any tiefST'^e ho!5t could ask another question. The three 



NCC finalists were then K:hosen for the final, round. In the mean - 

tima, njbre: of the home-viewers* puzzle was exposed; perhaps. 

. . ; ■ ■ • -t ■ • ■ ■ ■ • 

someone had called ajpj . identified it, but usually' it was not ' 

' ' ' ■ ' • ■ 'Xm^^ ' . ■ . . ■ 

correctly iden^if^^'i^iitil later in the . game. The program 

V . ■ . ■■■ ' ■ ■ 

opening and preliminaty round took almp^t half the time of the . 
seission, but everyone had the chance to participate and to enter 



in the spirit, of the game. t, . ^v- 

In the ^final round, the host asked' a wider range of ques- 
tions, which demanded more specific answei:S';'':^^Kere was 1 
chance for guessing when shft asked "^o sai'dv -'^^^^^^ that • 

I have but one life to give for m^^jqouritr)^^ organiza- 



tion, other -thjaii the Resd-'tro^s*, p^kvidjij^re^jtra^ 
for seniqf \citizHsH[ 7^^^^ ^ 



During ^tJKs rounds tJviie^icture changed among fche' 
' host, and the thl^^cont^stants A. going immediately to the con- 
^It^tant who first used a noisemaker to. signify she or he had 

■.life:' ;" : ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ■■ ■ . ■■■■■ ■ 

>»>ttte4-siBSwer to the. question. If one- contestant gave the wrong 
:ani5W^^ of the others still had a chance« The switched 

IS referee as to" the order in which the contestants had operated 
their noisemakers, because he saw them all, on the TV screens in 



frprit of him at the head end. 

■ . ■ ' . . " ■ *^ ' 

)^ During the coifrse of the final round, as more of the picture 
lizzie was revealed,, someone would usually caij^yin and win a 'priz,e 
fot correctly identifying it*/ The hoist used as many questions as 

;:f.-,- ■■■■■ ^ 
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possible with the NCC ^contestants 

of the sesjsiori, named the winner, rshoweci'^ the grand prize, jrhank^^^ v 
: everyone for participating, reminded filCt attendees and home viewers » 
that they had another chance in a week, cited the rule^ that that ^ > ■ * 

day's, winner could not be a finalist again for a month> and ii?- , 
vited everyone to the next session, about to begin. ^ * ■ f * 

' • . ■■ . . ; ■ r • ,^ • 

Interactive Polling. ^ '■ ^ ' • 

36 ■ ♦ " '. 

The idea of "Tri- Channel Poll'' was to urge* people to express ^ 

their opinions about controversial issu|^:; Shoul^ abortion be^* >. 

legalized? Should draft evaders l?e pardoned?* Is Jarbara Wattes • 

worth i million flo 11 ars\ year? Was Pa^^ty Hearst the criminal ol- the 

victim?. One of thte co-jJiosts«sta|pd the <juest*ons ^nd tl^ other stood 

at a large blackboard t?> tabulate tjie respons'ls. The question was 

proposed; and then a shoV of hands for both the affirmftiye and the 

negative was called for; each NC& was shown on camera, and the 

. center's gatekeeper c^lle^ off the pros >nd cons.; ''The co-host at ' ■ 

■ - ■ • 

the blackboard chalked #n the .numbers undet the center's name, 

opposite a kej^rd fo»: the issue/ Then, one^f the co-hosts coutted . 

hands at the hosting cent.er. * Theny -tlhe team W^pnt on to the next . < 
• ■ - : * ■ . . ■ .. ■ 

. controversial issue, stated the question* and asked foi^^a show of hands. 

_ • _■ • ^ '^^ . _ Jl* - - 

However, the raising of controversial issues ^'sparked controversy-, V ..^^0^ 

\ '"^ / • • ■ ' " - ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^■ 

1^ people wanted ta voice the^- opinions Ml gr^at oar 'detail thaji a /• S^^k 



simple yes or no. 



36 • X -s-.v 

r Thfe system was called 'Tri -Channel" from May to September 
197ff> Then* in anticipation of itsl^j^teracti^ns being made 



available 



n* in anticipation of its ;^mteractigns being made 
tti|ll of Reading and adjicjsnt ""sub^jr^, its name was 
_ changed to ■iftrks Comfnimity"^levisi/m'* fBCTVl / " * * ^-r^^i 

^ ' : ^ ; — ^ .:. . ■ • . . > 



4 «1 



.4* 



only to:: the extent of clariffying the l^s^ue with ixamj^sji;*^ 

•■ " . ■ .ri ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ', •■ . ■ *' V •* ' . 

from itews item^; Hii argument wjas , quite corjrectiy/'V ^ • 

■ ' . - 'f*^ , ' ,.•**''*'* ' * ' '^'^ '' '' ' *, ' 

' an:f>,o^^nion poll is.' You don'< see G^allup and ^Ro^er a^k^ 



explariations fr<||||j people. They just^want to kjiojj Hbw l 
vote if tHe issue, was on a ballot." Contentions to ^t^e 



, by other .participants and staff .were that the Readii^ sys^ 

* . ' ...... I . -. ' ■ ' - ' m / 




didn't *ave to squeeze resylts into a column of newsprint 
anyway, the people^ at the NCGsV %anted to argue their opini 
'Fiti2illy; a purely ppactical ifbifsideration allowed detfa^^' i^ 
was nsnning- out of g(jpd controversies. The c^^ljdst^S used up * \ ^ 

* ■ ■ ■;. ■■ ■ • • ■ ^ "^'^ ■'. ' 'i.i^-^' 

seven or eight a week, at least, because the. format .efSthau^ted^ 
each item in about three minutes of stating, cliissifyinc^ Voting': 
and tabulating. If a controversy were debat^4 t • « 

the whole half-hoor. (It never came to that.^;: |le^ate^ ' ^ ' 

encouizaged^ an4, with difficulty, c;ios|HB^t a^^er'^iV tb:ei^t 
minutes each issue. Tl^i^^^^C^^^ 
This meant that four or ^Vj^n three i^^l^^^ 



series b^c^ame more lively -and it was less difficult to find the 
controversial material it required. * v / v . 

Now^a-new- dimension -was devel^opi^ by one of -the-c 

and added to the format.; He combined' tiib 'O^^^ poll/debate ^ 
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'Interaction level rose 32% (on a rating that was devised 
for. and . kept by the switcher at the head end) in the series' 
last eight weeks over its first eight weeks. (See''App^dix B.) 
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^/ v : In the ;;Sd^k6^;^ohh"and tiCC;':'^yl. 

. . ■ ; ^ 't^.^T^A^^W^^? rY^^^^^s ?slped ttf help g %6an&^^ AmfificaB ^ X : . - ' t 

u- • the isisues of coiitempoarary life^ Each^ .v? ' . ' 

^ '^-'U'vt I ^-vV"'*' • .'^'^ ' y '-^z .. ../.•C•;•Y■••• 
• / ' -.^ ;v '^::fng^tT^ majorit^y of'^articiljapt^-" ^ [•''^i-y-J'-.... 



* ^\o*-^^ "^^i? p±bc€teded:j ' ' . 

'v^* .-^-li' *:Hy:-^-n ''^ r-r * ■ -f . . :. ,^•..• 



: \>. . ; >/i;iJ^hn:Wa^^^ the riew:^ joB meant nK)vihg.»to. ' . , i5# , » * 

'^-v^;-. : ■ ' /'^ -^^ 'v ^ : 

.C^O: > th^:i3s»iiiB:$^-i^ couple..: The ot^jft^ cd^f^hosf 

j^:.^ * '^^^^ i>^)?^^ /itfaxie his; own pr^q^entit i^s ,* to r ^ 
'^'^^'S'P . .enttoib^jfe extei^ subjects as:': xhangiivg 

i^'j^;^^^;.;,r^^ iodiyr avid ^ . 

^ . ^ ,Open Mg^^ "Is there a. Generatidh GAp?" ^ : v : ■ !* . ^ ' 

■ f . ^ - scureti; (ibcaaie i^ve.li^^ interesting only when its biasic itrnt^ w , 
^^n^^-^^'txir^iCT^ ^ o r ci t i zen)g"^nd^iTigh - sdifear^ ' — ■ '-t- -^--z 

'"' it* student'^^^Wgether on the system, ^ach week, partiicipahts at . the 
^ NCCs would meet with; a group of students/ usually a social science 

class, from one of Reading's high schools or nearby Kutztoi|ni Hi^h* 

:^ ♦School. The host was Reading's immediate* ex-mayo#V a vigorous* iffisid 
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VttQ-;haui>e^n .a {)rpf«5SOT'.^ialjfiea4i^ -Collep" 
■ \. V.^- V^^^ premis^ illicit iii the .titlfe and 

'^^-^■ '"^^^M^ Jkk to the students ancl siiilar questions which were 

MAcc^^^i^^-^ seniors on alt^raate weeks. Put the series finally 

M'^ lv i^^^^i'^e when the hi^h-school students reaciied past \he posed 

•:• . • ■■/■O''''' .' ' ■ 

: ^iV^'; lljl^tions and started to ask their own quers-iioris, directly, of the 

^^^vW ^^V to^ tliis breakthrough 

y^piii^- ^ccur was: children have less respect for^eir parents 

^< ii'^r^/^^ they used to?M The hi^-school students, i^ot-Tthe host, 

^^^■^iJf^ ' A V . .. ■ ■ ■ 

'^^ ' . to tell what it meant to have respect 

'^^'^^0y for one 'J? parents when they were young people--teenagers, like 



^ . */ the»$elves^ The t^o groups of people,, young and old, were finally 
•<i>v' talking to each ottier . And that was what the underlying format 
al j^ys h4<J implied A 

In the fdnaat that finally emerged, ''Generation Gap" demanded 
^ of the host a level ^of understanding similar to thajt required of' 
the hosts of the social service and government series. However, in 
— form a t r-Jxe^^s-not^mediating- 6etw6ei||an-expert-and- a -gro^ — 
interested citizens; he is mediating iJltw^n two groups of 
interested citizq|p and two groups df peopLe who are experts, 
about themselves. Once "Generation Gap" started t© become very 
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po{iilar, the host's job was to get things going on a ^ood track and 
make sure everyone got the chance to talk.^^ . 

Formats fior Spot Ennouncgnents, 

Over seventy diffexejit institutions and g'roups appeared on the 

system. When contact first was linade between the system and a local 

institution or group, the assumed objective usuially was cooperation 

in presenting an interactive session to inform senior citizens 

about the organization^ functions or a specific program* But often, 

an organization's purpose was limited to telling people about a 

single function or service. Once such a simple need was apparent, 

and the system's obligat^pf" to provide iliformat ion could be weil-met 

by respondin^^o it, staff and senior^' creativity in makling spot 

announcements came forth, in abundance. 

Spot announcements were generally produced in one of the f 

♦ I 

following formats: « ^ 



1. P ersonification . Animnals, machines, objects ^hat took on^^ 
human attributes. Twd) motor vehicles, hoods up (for mouS^) " 
are talking about their busy lifes^ One is a van that ^ 



rushes about town, picking up old people and taking them^. ^ 
where thej^ want to go. In the course o^ the dialogue, tire 
essefitiaj^' facts of how to obtain the service are quickly 
revealed. ^ 

2, Personal endorsement. The '*T did it" or ''I have a friend 



who did it'^ apl&dach, TheTj^bntli/siom Tsl *^^rt~~drdn ^"^hurt 
and it was good for me. Njjinr^I'm glatll I did it." An 
^ \ . ' ' effective way for well-knb^ people to encqurage getting 
* * a vital medical chieck-up, signing upi^^or an activity, 

looking into one's eligibility for be(>efits, or doing 
* anything that requifes the individu^'tb take initiatives 

in the direction of something" unknowni or ^ntried. 



38 



^ief charaCvterizations oi. twenty ^'tror^c^^ve formats are 
found t|p Appendix C. | 
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3. htostalgia: . Using a familiar local scene, pictures of ^ 

cfiildren^ or a softly-lit interior encouraged people t(^-^ %r 
^ extend themselves to, help others.. as in volunteer Worfe:lSx:>> 
Also used in the Reading system to encourage people to ' ' 
C ' ^""^^^ taedicar check-ups (in order to go on enjoying 

^ the good things of life): . * 

■ . V- ' -'■■*■ ■■' '■. :^ 

y Straight appeal. This is quite similar to persomal 

endorsements, with the salient difference that the, 
appealing personality simply says. "I want you to dd 
It. ^ Tended to boused to get people to attend a n^ . 
lllsT or a special one-shot •"importanf ' 

5. Unusual appeal. This type, which usually incorporated 
tongue-in-cheek or straight-ouft humor was frequently 

tTl^fl^,,^"^ It was not associated 

iii:* purposes of social services so much 

?^ "JS; program and activity announcements. A 

c"S^^^®^*^"'^ ^^^""^ ^ Pennsylvania Dutch Hex 
bymj^^;.v,. these led to a session on Werstition. A 
pinbaa,! mchine, ball bouncing arpunS, served as a 
nietaph*?>for life: Would you get a good score. o# would 
the aachii^e go 'Tilt"? To help get a rood score, take 
pne advice the spot was advocating. 

Sf?^^^7^ „^f f ^hree people in short scenes 

from life/Vrousxng about or discussing the values of 
pros and, cons of taking a particular decision, t)articipating 
m an activity* or taking advantage of a service, a) A 
woMn turns to camera from dustirrg a lamp shade- "I've 
just been thinking about...." w Tw5- women are talkiag: 
'Did you hear about..'..?" "No,1 havenU. What is it?" 

"^^M^""^ °r graphic. This typfe of spot wa^ 
Ji^y day ^?.r program promotions (with th^ program's 

l^f the Don't forget..." variety. With telepho^numbrf- 
.^f person or place, nafe and address, or name of the activity 
^br service that was being promot^l . 



6. 



Numbers 1, 3, and S were most frequently done as "voice-'over" * 
yots. The visual scenes were vi^eotap|d, and people read the voi 
parts, either at the same" time as -^thejphotogrSphy |,r before or after it, 
Numbers 2, 4, and 6 all imply synchrci||s s^d:* people talking as they 



are 6eing seen. -'^^^a 



CHAPTER 3 ^ 
Observation and Recommendations 

^ ^ ■ # ' 

^ From the. earliest planning stage,, the Reading^system was regarded 

as an evolutionary model. A principal aim of the design was tq^ enable 

use^s ^ establish communication conventions and protocols that we^e 

authentic and consistent wit^ their own priorities, idioi^«and 

sensibilities. No one had a foj^Bula for a|communications structure 

that would enable the precise expression of these Intangibles within ^ 

the technologically-mediated communication eT||rironments of interactive 

television. If they liked the system ajid wai^ted to use dt^ the 

particL9>ant5 were going to be engaging in a process of trial and 

error in attempting to comnunfcatd via the system. Therefore, recom- 

jiendations were aimed at the following: • . ' 

- I4 Technical adjustments and physical ar¥ang^nts for ipptfiy/ied 
'perceptions and improved capacity for expression. * 

2. Pro^jocols and conVenti(^s*for improved utiliaation of the > 
connunicat^on envircnQi|erit's. % 



1*' 



Standardization of wet^bds. iiiecognizing constant factors 



^ in the interactions^ marty of >hicb were being met and acted 

upon as if they we re new and different each time^ they arose; 
ibTnting~t^nne^^ 



Methods 



T^e ?.uthor regularly attended sessions at all three NCCs^rom the 
MiDe the sfsvan was activated in the fall of 197» to the end of the 



experimental' phase in 1977. Seate^/?<here he could see what was 



happening in the NCC and on the monitor^ he did not participate but 
oi>served events* from the point of view of one broafi question: are 
participants, and staff ablie to do what tjiey want and need to do-to 
interact and facilitate interaction via the ♦ystem? If yes, vfhat 
are the actipns enabling interaction? If no, what are the*problems? 
A large number of conversations and interviews with staff and 

participants checked on the impres^ons received by observatior^ 

. 'J 

In addition, participants and staff were engaged in d£scussions 

/about their purpose^ and their perceptions of the interactive system. 

Technical adjustments . Although tlie workings, of technical 

* * «k 

; equipment, f the physical spacing of equipment relative to people, and 

-> ' ■ :^ ■ 

^ the methods people used to qrganize their communications were 

- ^ ' ' 

intpvitably interrelated, if was ordinarily observed that one factor 
or another pr^ominated in any given problem situation. The category 
pf technical adjostments included lighting^ as ijpll as picturotand 
sound equipment. ^ ^ 

Physi^cal ^cj^^^^^ The ^atial relationships among people^ 
and technic cal geanr were critical, for people's seeing and hearing; 
they were equally critical for their bein^ seer? and being heard. 
Over and. against those sets of considerations were the comfort of the 



participants and the ease of operating the equipment by thC: sWaff . 

^ Protocols and Conventions . Ths methods by |hich participants, 
presenters and hosts conducted affairs among themselves can be 
considered^ne set. Another set was concerned with the ^ 
participants conducted themselves in relation to the tecjfinology?^ 

:he qperati( 



Still another was the way the ^peration oif technologyMwas" a; 




vis-a-vis the participants* Fijjplly, there were conqjound sets. 

Standardization) of Methocfs. Whenever conmon factors were being 

treats as new entities or. events when they appeared, tHey were 

. ' • . f • ' ' 

identified as connnon, or simllax. There were a number of standard 

efficiencies that were usefully sug^^ed to the staff, as the 

problems that had prompted them in tnfe evolution of broadcasting * 

appearlpd in the evolution of the system^ 

Approximately 65 suggestions were reviewed, with various staff * 

members; A representi^jj^ve sample is recounted, for illustralfion: 



V 



1$ 



'1^ fechnical Adjustments ' * 

l'\ Uy split screens * A split screen is two pictures, from two 
/ jdiffQ^rent cameras (wftich meaiut, the interactive systeto, from two 
different NCCs) side-by-side, divided by a vertidfel )K>iindary in the 
center of the frame. The neei #pr pictures of both partlfers in a 

d durinis the simulation pe^ 

to see tl^ person I'm ✓ 



V. 




dialogue had •beeri /voiced during the simulation pe^od by th^ then 



the simulat] 
Lid, "I y§nt 



production researches when he sai 

talking to.*'* The^^avai lability Of* more than one dowT^stream channel 
precluded meeting this r^uest wi^H sepafiiate monitcfrs'^for separfii^e 

picture's of the interacting participants; tJie remaining solution 

' ' 1 . I. * I * ' t 

nira5i;to~init^botlr~0ctafe^on^t^ — ^ — ^ — " — ' '^-^^ 

• ^ - i ^ 

^ jjhc suggestion to impl^iftent^use of 3jplit screens raised a * % * 

number of issue? and qeestions: (a) it" was not possible without f 

Ik 



technical mcxiification; ih) it was artificial--pe9pie' doii)*^t ta 
together Idoking ou^^f'a i8gnitor;v they look at ea^ other; 
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^c^ it w^s.felt important to have f^l 1 -screen ^reactidiJKjOjjjs of 
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peopli list-eniJnig .^0 the speaCer, and the split-screen would interfere '. 
, with "Showing 'them; {d)^why put the interactions side by side--why not 
top and bottom? (e)' why not split the screen three, ways*, for each KCC, 

or foi/r ways, when an additional location particip^tecf? (f) it was 

' \ 

difficult to line up the shots of the two participants. ^ 

^ t* ' ' • * 
. Objections had to be answe^reiil: (a) Split7screens required phase- 

. ^' . * . • 

lockings-eliminating the time differentials among pictures arriving at " 

% • % ' 

tj\€ head end. after traveling varying distances from their orrigiiiatihg • 

^^ocations. The fonsulting engineer overcame this by dp laying^ gna Is 

\ ' - ' .'^ ■ ' . ■ "V ' ■ i 

froi^nearer points to match the arrival time of the signal from the most 

distant poin^. (b)-Yes, it was artificial. Everything about television, • 

hdwever, is artificial/ We*happen to ha^jjp'kpcepted, as conventional, 

m<Jt of its artifices because they w^re the samf as wha% motion pictures 

had actust^omed us to-Tdisembodied heads, people coming intx* or going out 

of frame, ciitting from one picture, to another movement of the frame of 

the picture, among others. " Jhe capacity for television to establish eye-r . 

■ . ■ » ■■>' • . ' .4 ' 

contact between speaker and llstcj^^.Whil.^ the^ fepeakr and to allow others 

- ■ .f^ . ■ 

to see them and hear them at the .sdtoe time they see and hear each other is 
^owing to the fact th^t ISlive^' television operates in synchronous time--a ^ 
captitity unique to teJeA^sioa,. xifSt possible in ^Jihe film medium, 
• (c)^He*ction shdts and split-screenH^ although mutually emclusive*if 
reaj^tion shots-'were defined as ^ull-s^ire^rt^ictures of people, were not 
in conflfct. Reaction shotf slibu Id indeed be used during the c^urise of 
^\ otherwise non- interac^ve ^femon^rdtion^ Split?screens were intended 
to requirements of conversation, dialogue, rapidlyt^^inov/ng 

inte^ctioit* (d) Top*and bottom split-screens -arfe proportiwialTy ineffic- 
ient and unattractif e; the Tiuman bodfy, ev^jjj just head and -shoulders, is a 
vertical ly-qj*iented mas%, and ^^^op-bot torn splits squeeaje this 'verticfijiity 
into horizontal boxes. This means that the ; head ^^1 ways must be smaller ♦ 
in relation ^te tliq^ picture frame than in thk ^ide-by-rfde split, and t 



■. ■ ■ -1. 



^ the spaces on *the sides of the. frapoe are inaitive and "wasted." Further- 
^ ^ more^ in^ to^- bottom splits, someoqie is on tojT and someone* beneath, an 

t a^rangeipient whps»^ negatiVej^coinib superior- infe^or does not gQ ^ ^ 

J- • t; ^ ^ ' . ' • " * ^ ' * ' -' ^ • ' • ' ' ' ' 

unrecognize'd. ^e) Three-wky splits are not i!Pippssible 'to do from a tech- 

nical ppint;;^f vtew, but pps^ compos ixional problems^ thn»0 vertical 

splits; '^Ifll0hy side, .becdi^ie so narrow tlWt figures are over-cro^^ed^ but 

two in eithelf top dr bottom ^nd one,rin th|^ other half of #a horizontal 

, 4 " I ' ' - u • . . ^ ' * ^ ' , 

. 4;,* sp-lit means ^equal .spacejS for equal people. *Four-\^y. splits are rela- , , 
' ^ . ^ • s ^ . . ^ . • . 

' > ' ' ' • , . , ^ ' ^ * ' * 

tivaly democratic iA comppsition but sqK redupe .the sizes 'of 'each indi- 

• \ >• • / • ■. t . • . . 

vidual as render thet quite- featureless ✓ The mfTst ^portant con^jjder- w* 

^ * at'ioix, thotil^, , us sijnply ''Why?'^- IWiy insist, art^itrarily stuffing the | • 
■ • ^ ' 

^ frame with r^rj^entative heads- from everywhere, when the focus of any 

.dialogue £^any on^ moment is on two people? (f) It is,\^deed^ ^ffic3lt 

>t;to* line Upufliots w participa]\ts uijles^^^there are standardize^* 4rrangenre^)|ts 

for doing so. /^This |ta'ndardiz|^tion was the^l^ect of another tecowmenda- 

' ,^tion which is taken up tinder **standaTdizatiop.ef methods*** below. 

. „ •'■* -| •■m.. • ■ V y ^ - • • ■ .• • 

I Inv| ^i yg|te use« ip^lens extendets . -^Lens'fexten^ers *are inexpensive ' 

close-up^t^thment<(^ o( 1-, .2i^, or *3-diopters, i^hich gleatlx enhance ' 
^"'^magnifi.catipn. The- reason for th;is- suggestion was, th^ observation that ; 
, . soide li&fiB which ores enters .were at temp tjing to ^eftonsJRrat^ were too jSmair»; 

■ . U -t' ■ ^ " M t ^ — — . • ^-^^ -^..^-^ ^^^^ 

to be stecn by dMinarv camera^ close-up ^capacity. The suggesticui wai not > 
* ' •impleitented cJH^i^^g ^he IJ^- mrmth i»:Kp er^ftitt;^l'- period owijfig to^pfessu/^ 
.Qf more inqpqrtant p«orities. * • , ; • 



Physical A^iTdngemerits . ^ 



Hgfat participants, and presenters in y-shatyte<i arrangifements before . 



the, camera-monitos*units. (See Figjure 2.) Thie^ camera **se€t5" in a- . 
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wedge-shaped pattewi whose apex is at the lens, thus, the 'seating 
.arrangement conforms to the camefra's view. In' addition, when host 
' 'M^' are in a small, separatfe group at the apex of the. 

^J^ey and regular participants tend to look at each otlier 
the monitor screen, rathfer than tiiming in their seats to 
• ■address the other "in person." (In the early days of interactions, 
pregentets sitting in the front row at Horizon Center turned around 
to di|cuss things with participants there— treating the participants ' 
--<)n-TV tt) their^ backs.-^ When^^ s seated at" right angles - 

JP^^#cipMtSj . pres^^^^^ sti U tumqd .toward „in-house interactors . 
^Finally, seated at a shallower anglei^ with ^ good vi^w of the camera - 
monitor units, both presenters and participants looked at each other ' 

on Xhe screcfn, rather than turning and shoving backs or sides to 

... - ' . ■ .-••^r*"'' ^ . • 

camera.),. I;inally, the large groups at Horizon <:ente in particular, 

were isolating themselves from the other centers by turning away 

ftom the camera-monitor units. The wedge-shaped seating aprangement 

helped foster better inter-center communication. " - , , 

. ' lie'vise explicit boundaries for NCC space > At Xenpedy^iid Ho^izDrf, 

the NCCs were, in spaces larger than what Was^equired^qp i;i't^^ 

is: television activities^^^^ The NCC space at Heiisier ^ ' moire than? 

adequateT7but;-lt-KaT-d^^ 



the Other.twp were in multi-purpose Arjeias i ' boundaries in tlj^ fqim of 
hospital-type movable screens redinfed t^»e size of the spac^t Hoflzon. 
but in containing the space, also^eemed'to. exclude^peopie fxori 

'it. To newcomers, what was going qn "behind the screens" was none of 
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tliieir affair, d>^priVateJ>aTty, The screens were abapdoned, finally, 

when^^his effect Sf^me4 more deleteiriou^ than the barn-likie Ispace which < 

' • ■ ' ' . . ■• / * • . ' ' » ■ - * . • > 

encouraged sOne to /Bfe spectators, voyeurs, rather than participants. 

-5 . . At Kennedy, the large ct)miminity room 'lobby, loimge, reading- . 

room^ 'gathering*place, and lunchropm^ in s^ddition to b^ing an NCC. 

t No matter how the fun^ture .was arranged, it had $0 include the 

tables which were later to be set for lunch, and participants 



always were exposed to the clatter of meal prep^attons and various 
conqpeting discussions^ around two lides of the •NC(^\ $pace/ The lesson 
of this '^experience war hardly unanticipated: no mal^ter how much it 
" ma^^behef it from proximity of 'activities t)iat/ifiake iht general area 
or building an acceptable place for. it# clientele, the NCC nefeds to 

" haVe its 'Own recognized and ^hviolate space; it needs this not only / 

• • m ' " ^ * ^ • ' 

during transactions but for substantial periods of time beforehand • 

after them, in* order ^ orgwize activit]^^and ^enjoy whatei^^\ambi<9pce 

is/unique to the space the'.people*in it. . , ' ' ' o » /* ' * 



/ 



Protocols and Conventions 



This category contained^the largest nunib^r of items, by far, 

• ' ■ . 'A. 

principally because it subsuq&ed recommendations about: y \ 

Language conventions 



Leader^iiip and presentation behavior ■ 
Group interaction prQc6s,s * V" 

Visual conventions 
.Auditory conventions- 

' Use panning shots for specific purposes . The follOKin^ recom 



■endations w^re not all made at the same time, but because /they all 
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pne "»"2onjB|iM!;™«fc of the caaera head, they are 
i. «|pft^>ed. togfether. This is exanp'le of the.ro^ • 

••■/in defining the purposres of ^ions . A "pan" (or panoramic ^lateral . IjC- • 
^ j^p\^e"ieirt;) fhows a sweei^|^e jAlon or scene. In the Reading project/ ' • / ^ 
;4;t usually revealed a sticoe^Bfe of people's faces ^ jln'ciose-fip, 
or df theilj^ces and upper bodies, -if the canei? shot was wider'. 
; Although the pan is' a «aiai,liaV caaeri.skbti it is sfiM 

experien.^e that only a ca»etu leni permits; and it"«ri*6^ always 1. 

■ ■■ ' .' ■ ' '. " • , . 

. potential ly/draiBataiC : and excitiiig -becilise it Teveals what was 
..' prevflDuSly hidden and unknown: peop'>ei«$!. identities, their relation- - 
• ^P^' ^ttitude?5 and. actions;*. vljon?©^^ -use "^i "pan ' 

; 'withwt purine, .is to wastft and trm The - 

' 'iV I*"' ■ . ■' . • ' . ": 

'staff caiB«i^, operator and hea4rend, SKitchei' had seen, ^ 

• ' • ''. ■ V ■■ ■ » 

.tiainiqj^ that Vraaera aoveiients and varying shot siies always 

conveyed soBej«i»ningJ one Of the tasks of supportive intexrvention 

' >as to i«Miai'4ze the ifeanings that emerged in the context of intcir- 

, actiqn^'UoV^teapt tO-Mtegorize sooe of them,, and to clarify what 

• ' BMiy haw;been confusing about then. * / 

'^T *:;i there is a good-iized crowd at one of the NCCs ind *\ 

' .the tine ^s right' to emphasize that a lot of people are 
'.5. there, pan oh a. medium shot .that reveals a neV person 

_/ os^he camera moves off another one. Pvlling 

Badk to a witfe shot of .the whole groijp wiW Sot articulate * 
lot- of people'*^ ds the panning shoit does; d 



2. When going from one speaking participant to another one 
at the..sanie NCC, -pan fairly quickly on a rather tight 
shot. This increases a sense of vitality in the sfetting, 
, ^shows that the camera, is searching for the "new" voice, 
and may. help to conciB^l'the fact that there aije but few * 
people in dttindancf ^ 
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•V ••"I'^-^i. ' 3. slowi^ pan of clpse-ups is effect-ive in reminding a 
* " ' ' \ speaker that there are people at all tfiree centers', 
i .'./ Soae of whom may wisK to speak* t 

j^'^i'-r^:. .^1!' • 4w On total participation programs like "Sxngalongy" panning 
;^IVh »v •** -^^^ <^ c^oseup at all three NGCs (intercut from one to the 
'V'?.. ' V * next) increases the sense of identification of all with 

• * ^ •* ' ^ ■' 4'. ' ,t each} and becomes a vivid roll-call of the activitjf. 



/ Keep sta^f members *^dlPf -camera. On some days, at first.s the 
\only person, visible at an NCC might be the coordinator. But, as 
soon as there i^ere<me W tWo people at an NCC, even if they had 
xio^^ing td 'say, itti«s bet^r that tlicy should be on camera than 
a^staff person, l^^ey wire goijfig to learn that/the system was 
theirs* and depended^. on them for what it wpuld be, if staff people 
were there to "taki^^ care of things Z*^ 

Visualize, presentations with the actual items being-discussed . ^ 
This suggestion wSls not needed by people whdse presentations included 
viwal aid^/^ During a session Advising people to know about labels 
and cpiftents of medicine bottles ^nd boxes, as well as methods for 

fsuririg t'hey would not be confused, it became evident that an 
otherwise informative session had lost the greater part ^f its « 
effectiveness because^ the items discussed were only talked about; 
had they been^^shown, the number of the presenter's word5 would have 
^BeelTcutT^^ 



more of ^he information* The presenter should hatre brought an array 

♦* ■ * ' 

of the bottles and boxes she w^ talking about to the session* 

. • ■ . . • • ^ 

ajjindardization of Methods 



Whenever people begin to use a new communication environment i 
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they have to^m its. ordinary. qJnditibns and how to distinguish " S 
the« f^a singular Events. Many of the foregoing suggestions 'were • ' 

based 'on situations which recurred often enough to be assumed ~ • , 

inherent to the systea. TheJre were, fn addition, a few siopie. - ' 

standard methods of doing things in television studios whith had i 
been developed in broaidcasting and—because the operatioa of -the 
NCCs was ^ fora of studio, television, no matter how successfully 
infused with a homerlike apbience-these were patently applicable. ^- 

To line up split-scree ns quickly and uniformly, each camera / 
operat6r should ma^k a vertical mid-line on the viewfinder t^th 
a wax pencil. As soon as split screens were to be used, this old 
studio method was suggested. Tfie camera op&rator. simply measures 
to find the exact center of^both top and bottom of the viewfinder, 
then^draws a vertical line with wax pencil to connect them. " The ' 
switcher at the head end malTes a split scrfeen from cameras at two 
NCCs, then^ from the other combinations of two. Th^ camera operators/ 
can observe, on their monitors,' whether the head end is niaking the 
split on the ^ines they have drawn. There should be little- deviation; 
however^ if there is a discrepancy, caipera operators and l^ad-CTid 
switcher can resolve it by talking among themse^es and.^f necessary, 
adjusting their vertical lines slightly. Once this -simple step h'as . 
been taken, there need be^no further discii^sion among camera operators 
and the head end as to the area occupied by each operator's picture.' 

Once the operator knows that her or his camera is to ^jrovide the 
left side of the split screen, then the operator keeps the subject in 
the left hAlf of the screen, bounded on the right by the pencil line. 
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The switcher at the head end nay still need to tell one operator or 

the other to tilt up or down, or to z6om in* or out a bit, in order 

• . , -* 

<to balance the_two pictures relative to each other, but the major 

task has been done when the*two subject^ (usually people's faces) 

• ■ * 

are routinely centered in the pre-marked halves of the screen. The 
staff did not actually ^use this technique regularly until Aprrl, >976. 
Once they adopted it, they were able to produce split screens at a, 
Boaent's notice; ]but prior to that time, each split screen was a 
^ special evient, requiring discussion and much adjustment before- it 
was properly set. * ^ ^ 

Liidt print oh screen to 21 ckaracters per horizontal line > . 
This M19 a nile-o£r thumb, for WQit type-faces. " The number of lines | 
on screen 9t ,any onjcT^time .should not be more than five, and less is ' 
preferable. These arbitrary reccMSiend^t ions came from the reasonable 
assumption that when print is used; It was intended that it be read. 
The original size o( the print had no^hii^ to-do with ,iit; all legends 
become the stfme site when they fill a te^evisionr screen, whether 

they axe photographed from a billbolird or a postage stamp. 

. • \./ 



CHAPTER 4 

In Coiiclxisionr Interaction's New Domain 

' ' ■ • ^ ■ ■* 

The Reading cable systen developed an aspect of intferactive 

■ t, 

television different fron any previous use of lATV. When the 

daily interactive sessions were transmitted on a regular cable- 

channel five days^ a Week, they were accefpted by a sut>stantial 

nwrt)er of viewers as a new kind of television progranraing. The 

Reading interactive programs are effective because. the senior , 

citim^isv^whd dovthe prograas are not simply performing on one-way 

televY&ion. / The two-way television they are using ai'lows them to 

toHunicate with each othqr in a manner that is different ft-om * " 

either face-to-»face "Interaction or one-way television. 

The interactiveness" of the television^ prgrgrammingJseen- and 
* ■ ' * • % ' 

heard at home rs firft^er enhanced by the fact that any home Viewer 

'( * ■ . • ' 

can become a participant vi^i the telephone. .The role of the's* home 

f ' • ■■ •'■ ■ ■ 

callers is. different from that in broadcast television or radio 
• . • , . ^ , , .jr. 

call-in programs. In the latter, a home-ci|j[iB| talks with the 

progrM host or, sometimes, * guest interviewer in the studio. Inj 



'the Reading «able system, a home -caller talks with hpst, presenter, 
*guest, or any, other i»erson at anf ofthe NCCs or remote locations; 
the hose caller becomes one of the group-talk participants. Also, 
in, the Reading syste^^ere is no, use o^T4ape-recorded delay on 
conversation^ that include telephone callers; such a delay cannot ' 
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be used, in spontaneous conversation, and h^s never been even considefl|d 
.for .use in the Reading system, pie quality of home participation in 
the Reading system is of being in the group-talk, anrf of bringing 
a wider dimension to^it frdm the* larger pc^ul at iorf outside the NCCs. 
' . Whei^ the. ^Reading project was planne^d, it was hoped that people 
would', come to the centers in order to communicate with each other 
• and with local officials, educators, service providers, representatives 
f * of recreational and cultural agen'Cies, and members of eommunity 

\ 

^T0tq)s (such as high school and college students). ^The peopI% who 
'came to the centers fulfil^led this goal; they did j^ommunlcate with 

all these people and conmtunicate^ with them very well, but. not solely 

* 

because they needed the specific contents of all the romipunications 
that transpired: It is likely that .the regular attendees at the 
NCCs'were a\so theare for quite different but equally important 

-if • • 

purposes: for socializing with each other, for involvement in gro^ 

- * * . 

activih:ies, and for participation as responsible and productive 

leaders of a community activity. ^ 

In other wo^s,** the Reading lATV system evolved as a surrogate 

isystep: theV*regulars" interacted with local officials, social 

service agency staff, young peoj^le, {Ihysicians, educators, yoga - 

insti^tors, ministers, and priests to learn how to use social 

services, how -^o buy and cook food *on .limited* budgets, and to question 

.'«, * • 

elected officials about all manner of things. The participants 
determined not ^ only what issues were talked a1>out on the system but 
also how they were discussed. It was this latter aspect that was 
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=* ■ . ' 

the Bore iaportant, because it set the level of discourse in -an idiom.' \ * 
that is knflwn^ familiar, and true to people in Reading, Pa. The level 
^ of-^discou^se that was ^et by the regulars, the ifit- and claWty they 
brought to the interactions was evidence of their collective skills ' 
as coMunicators to theiT neighbors and fe'lloir ^tizens. 

. It was this authenticity that would seem to be the^je^n for ' 
, local officials .and politicians. -pay so^ much attention and give ' 
so'much of their>time and energy to the BCTV systems .,o^f-€K^air 
as well as on it. City-officials, social servide executives, local ' C ' . 
. business leaders, and volunteer' groups came to recognize t'hat BCW 

offered an audience that was valuable t6 them and to what they were ♦ 
tr)dng to accoBplish! BCTV g^ve the people access to their leaders. 
. By .the same token, it gave leadership .access- to the people. For 
• «^lar#, BCTV was a productive and jircaningful activity. \ 

/ Many personal testlmoiiipls were vo'iced'on the system during 
^regular sessions as to the value of- the sy.$ten in people's lives.' 
• . The effect of the syst^ on the liv«s of others was obvidtjs: they a 
. came fvery day and worked hard to get programs together. The efforts 

. and enthusiasm, iimovatioJI^L inventiveness Of the reg^^^ 
^ the long period in 1976 aiyi l^in which t he future- o^ th e BCT^ > • 
• system was in doubt, gave daily probf of how mudi" it meant to them. . • 

The» appeals for money and stppoi!t were moving arid immenseiy elective 
I the co4|stent appals oyer the system included" one person with a huge 
chart of remainingfhours, each one.b lacked out as il came to an end; " • 
^ ^ and- another with exhortatiftis- to "get ouf'there and talk to everyone 

you know about keeping BCTV alive"; all of them, working for the - 

^: , " ' 
«Xft««. to keep going. 

mc^^ -A..::/.-. - : J.' . ■ ■•• 4. : 



BCTV deaoivstrat^d that s two-way c^ble* television system .cdtild* 

• • . ■ • ■ 

be for people. • Cable television^ systens, while looking for ways to 
serve, want also to c^ture sufficient nuabers of people ta pay for ^ 
the service. BCTV may ^ve provided one node 1 for irfiat is wanted^ . 
and needed* 
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Glossary 



Itost: .Gateke*per,^ spokesperson, diairpersoh A host in the* senses' 
ofone who represents an institution. Session hosts wejre iir diarge 
of the entire two hours of '^programing" throujghout th^ system. 
Center hbsts>itrere gatekeepers- and spokespersons for individual NCCs 
usually fof the entire session on anjh=day. ^ * 

Participant : . Aiyrone who came to an NCC during ale^io|), whether 
he/she "spoke up" or hot^ but usually refers to people engaged in 
active participation. Incltides presenters, producers, hosts, guests. 

Presenter : A maiter/nist'ress of ceremonies for a singly segment.* 
Introduced segment, its subject matter, guests, videotapes, and 

©l«"«ts. Led in questioning (of gf|||sts or othei*. participants) . 

• T?bgrammlng: A. somewhat unfortunate usage because of its connotation 
of broadcasting practice, but. now widely used in the Reading system 
to denote the substance of interactions; the overall subject of what 
1^ ^ is to be scheduled in segments and sessions: ' * ^ ^ 

* IP* *■'*'* ^ 

/ . Segient: A tern whose use declined in Reading. -An early equivalent 
for what would %e called a "program", in bro^cfest television. 
A part oY a session, fx<» five minutes to a^alf-hour (in the case 
of "Singalong" and some specials, a full hour);; 

* . 

, Senior Aide : A senior citizen who worked at one of the NCCs greeting 
guests^ seeing to it that the log book was signed by guests, and 
•generally helping with the housekeeping tasks of the NCC. Also, the 
^ ^ ^ persdi^^o answered the telephone ^aC the head end,. 

Senior Producer : A senior citizen who was paid on a part-time basis 

:^ . > f or-pro ducing seg men ts. — (Not all-segments yetw^iurptc^iiced. Many 

were done by volunteersr senior and other.) - • 



Senior Sta/f : The senior Citizens who worked on part-time salaries 
as senior producers ahd senior aides. • • ^ 

Session : Origina 11)^^ meant to denote the entire hour or two hours 
scheduled fdr interaction and ujed in that sense here. 
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Staff ; The group of part-time and full-time younger employees who 
were recruited in Reading and served as NCC coordinators, tech aides, 
production coordinator, head-end switcher, remotes coordinator, staff 
'secretary. ■ ■ ^ 

System: Always refers to" the interactive television system and 
u^ally includes the concep't of the people who operate • and participate 
in it, its^ interacting iocaiMohs, and its technology; XOn occasion, 
the AtC-Berks Cable TV Co. is referred to as the "'local CATV system" 
to distinguish' it frbiii tbe interactive system.) . 

:; . : ■ A . ■ ■ =^ 

. ■ .' 've.-, • ' :■■ .'' ■ ■■ ' V U 

. ^rs.r. . - -■ U •■■•iJ'if-^;-. , ■ ..... . .. • 




* APPENDIX B 

' • • ' , ■ ■ • . , ' ' .■• 

•'* ■ '. • . . ' . ' ' • " ' • " 

Statistics of Attendance and 'interaction V'''"'"'^ " 

Logs of attendance were kept daily at each NCC-,. by program 
(segment). The sw:y:cher at- the head end rated each segment on a 
3-point. scale for interactioir (1 =.very little or hx> interaction;' 
2>=. moderate interaction; 3 = considerable, interaction). The senior 
■"aide who. answered telephone calls at the he^d end recorded, by 
segment, the number of callers who^ctually spoke on the , system .(as 
opposed to those who cal led but did not .get on) . Finally^ a .log was 
kept of transmission and/ sound prcjjjiems. The following four tables 
sununarize the data thiat were reco^6d. ;T 

Tab^e 1 indicates the relatively low level of attendance ltt%e / 

■'■ ^ ■■ ' , / 

NCCs. The total number of individual attendees for the year, 1976, was 

• ■ - ■ • • \ ' ' . ■ '■ / • ^ * I 

1084, as shown in fiaBle 5. > 
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. ^ -Table 1 ;^ ^ . 

. ' ■ • . • ■ . *• 

Program Segments Iiv Order Of Mean Atteftidance Over The Year 1976 

-^^ C ■.■ • ■ ■ ■ ^' ■ 



1; Is There a Generation Gap? . . 35.36* 

2. Singalong 32.29 

. 3. Adventures in Maturity (Red Cross) 31><)5** 

4. oS^i^se and Nonsense < ' . ' ^ 29.42 

. 5. Telji It to Eben and Herb - n ' /26.56 

* 6. Your Money and You 26.25 

7. Inside City Hall r\ t 24.19 

8. Around/Berks County / ^ 23.97 

9. Let's Go Shopping ' 20.86 ■ 
10. Orti History * 20.60 

, llv Dancing With Blaine ' ^ 20.10 

^12. What County Government Is All Xlbout ^ li9.31 

'13. Be My Guest^ 18.95 

14. Anna's All^ . 18.75 

15. Your Social Security • ' 18.0 

16. P. A.O. P. (Pennsylvania Association of Older Persons) 18.0 

17. "A More Beautiful You ' ^ , 18.0 

18. - Swap Shop - *- 17.43 - 

19. Scrapbobk 17.21 

20. Sound Off 16.5 

21. I'm Glad You Asked 16.11 

22. City X:ouncil Digest 15.62 
.23. Poetry Comer 15.50 
* 24. Partners in j^rogress (Pennsylvania State University) 14.33 
> 2S. Cooking for One . / 14.08 

26. Fdcus on Horizon* 12.0 

27. Golden Memories 11.25 

28. Living Library • \ 10.67 

29. Berks County News V 10.27 



♦Includes some numbers of high school* students for whom this was, a . 
regular school class. ' j 

**niis series ha:d been schedi||ed as regular lectures at Horizon Center,, 
and^as minimally adapted for television." 
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Table 2 



^ ^Program Segments In Order or Mean Interaction Level Over Th* Yegr 1976 




Herb ' 
Gap? 



1^ (Pennsylvania State University) 



9- 



Oral History 
Singalong 
Sound Off 
Tell It To Eben 
Is There a 'Gene rat 
.Sens 6 and Nonsense 
Scrapbook 
Partners An Progr 
Berks County News 
7Your Social Sec 
/inside City Hall 
/ Poetry Comer 
/ Around Berks Coi/nty 
I What County Government is AH About 
/ Living X^brary / , 
I Cooking f or Onfe 

' Adventures In ifaturlty (Red Cross) 
Be My Guest ] ■■ ' 
Your Money smd You 
Swap Shop / 
Dancing With/ Blaine 
A More Beautiful You 
Anna's Alley 
I'm Glad Ydu Asked 

P.A.O.P. (Pennsylvania Association of Older Person) 
; Let's Go Shopping 
Focus On horizon 
City Counfcil Digest 
.Golden Memories • ' , 



2; 75 
2.65 
2.63 
. 2.59 
2.58 
2. S3 
2.48 
2v4? 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.17 
2.17 
2.14 
2.13 
2.13 
2.10 
2.07 
2.06 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.7- 
1.67 
1.58 
1.55 
1.35 
1.3 



Program Segments In Order Of Mean Phone Calls*Over The Year 1976 

7^ ^ = — 



1. Sound*Off / 5.38- 

2/ Sense and Nonsense 5.31 

3. Tell It To ft^n arid Herb 3.94 

4. Inside , City Hall • ^ ' . ^ 3,68 . 

5. Singklpng - 3.38 

6. IQjat County Governmcjnt Is All About 5.0 

7. Partners in Prggress* (Pennsylvania State University) 2.^5 

8. Is There a Generation Gap? * ^ 2.^ 

9. Your ^otia'l Security ' _ 2.38 

\ 10. Cooking for One ^ ^ _ ' 2^, 25 ; 

11. Adventures in Maturity (Red Crbs^) 2.20 

12. ^Scrapbo^k ^ #W 2.19^ 

13. Your Money and Tou - 2.04 

14. Around Berks County , ^^^^ 

15. Poetry Comer . ' - 1.67 ^ 

16. Be My Guest ; " 1.S7 
17^/ Berks County -News , • 1,37 , 

18. A More Beautiful You V V / 1.33 

19. P.A.O.P. (Pennsylvania Association of Older Persons) 1.0 

20. Anna's Alley \ • ; .1-0 

21. Focus on Horizon 

22. Let's Go Shopping .62 

23. Oral History .5 

24. Swap Stop ' .4 
25'.- I'm Glad You Asked . .3 

26. Living Library . ^ .25 , 

27. City Council Digesft \ .20 

28. Dancing With Blaine * , 

29. Golden^ Memories .1?*^^^ 



♦These represent calls that actually went out on the system. Seme 
people who, called did not get; on. The person answering the cills at 
the head end| reported that it was. -sometimes as much as seven minutes 
from the time call was answered mitil the person was recognized to 
spelBk on the system* . . 
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TablTj 4 



Total Program Hours '1976 i 



Janu^^y ' 

February •' 

March ■ • 

Aptil * ,. ^ 

, /May * » 

/ June • 
/i'July 

f August . . 

September 
^ October 

November 

December 

Total Program Hours 1976 



,18.5 
31.00 
• 23.75 
27,85'i 
3f.39 
24.14 
24.05 
■ 24.89 
38:91 
44.00 
40.00 
44.00 

372.46 



Total Du\jation Transmission Probleiijs, 1976 
Total Duration Sound ^Problems, 1976 
Percent of Transmission Prbblems over year 
Percent of Sound Problems* over year 



= '18.75 hours 
=27.75 hours** 
•= 5% 



♦ Until September 1976, programming had run between ej^>otir and ninety 
minutes a day. On September 27, programdng became'exa^ely two hours 
a day as it was carried froni 10 to 12 noon on Chanijel S^-^^^^^^^ cable 
subscribers. Earlier "in SeptemberV programmiiig expanded ibd^rtwa hours, 
in anticipation. ^ -^Vv 

♦*T1» bulk of problems were logged in th^ first three months i^^^^ 
operations. • ^ 
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^« ' Table S 
Attendance -Frequency 1976 



Days Attended 
40 or nore 
11 to 39 

ft 

* 2 to 10 

Only oncct * 



Individuals 
43 
. 79 
258 
704 



Kennedy 
Hens ler 
<#k>rizon 



159 
112 
813 



.TOTAL: New Attenders 



1084 



r 



114 



92 
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Bri^f Characterisations of Ifiteractive Formats 

Chapter 3 provides nore details on many of the series listed" 

below. Here are brief characterizations of the* first twenty on tl(e 

* ■ • ^ ■ . '. * ' 

attendance list (Appendix B, Table. 1) . All were "once weekly:- 

one hundred twenty- Jj^ attended eleven or nore times; c\f this 
group, 43 attended forty tines or more^ It is this latter group, 
referred to as the "Vegulars," who made up half or more of every 
day's attendance in theiNCCs; they were the hosts, presenters, and 
producers— who, more than anyone else, developed the how and the 
*what of interactions. After this group was established, the 
average attendance at NCCs grew "Very slowly, ^ 

Did the small cadre of regulars constitute an elite group that, 
by its assured manners and clannishness, /discouraged any but the 
hardiest souls from trying to gain admission? Perhaps, although- 
they were cheerfully welcoBdng towari^ newcomers and encouraged them to 
come in, to participate^ and to return. * It is more likely that-the 
"regulars" were a self-selected clan of gregarious, energetic people, 
many of when were natural leaders and performers. For them going. to 
an NGC a welcome routine/as many of them attelttd. # ^ 

If Generation Gap (Is There a Generation Gap?> ^k^by 

Reading*^s immediate .e;x-mayor, each session brotttht students ^ 
from a locals high school together with seniors* to discuss ^p^^ 
controversial issues. ^ \ 
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^. . Singalong, A community sing, OT\e hour each Friday. 
S\ Adventures in Maturity . Guest experts discussed health, 

hobbies, psychology, and many (Vther topics from the point of 

view of the older adult. 

4. Sense and Nonsense . A quiz program. % 

5. Tell It to Eben and Herb> A number of different formats 
were developed by the two m)3n uii0er this rubric, the most 

. popular of which was an opinion^^ll. 

6. Your Money and You > Guest experts discussed not only 
assistance programs to which seniors might bb entitled, but 
also* insurance^ taxes, ways to save, money and economical 
renovation. 

-* * 

7. Inside City Hall> Weekly half-hour sessions with the mayor ^ 
or another of Reading's council members, with the council 
people participating from City Hall. 

8. Around Berks County > An omnibl^s series, often with videotaped 
segments, to meet interesting people and visit picturesque^ or ^^' 
nostalgic places. 

^ 9. Let's Co Shoppings A shopper's guide to best buys at Ic^l 
stores. 

10/ Oral History. Seniors recollected Reading's past forUifgh-'* 
school students. " , 

11. Dancing With Blaine ♦ A "how-tp" dasis with Blaine D. , one 
o^'the system's most -active presenters and hpsts. 
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12. What County Govemaent Is All About r Th© counterpart of ' • 
' 7. Inside City Hall . The County Conanissioner^, and other 

.major county executives, conversed each week from tKe County* 
" Building. 

13. Be My Guest , Interviews with well-known, interesting . 
people. 

14. Annans Alley. A precursor of 13, Be My Guest > where local 
authorities and celebrities were interviewed. ^ 

15. Your Social, Security. Executives of the local headquarters » 
from their offices, broiight Ifttest news and answered questions 
about the programs administered by the Social Security 
Administration.^ 

16. P.A.O.P. (Pennsylvania Association j[£^lder_Per5pnsl».^A 



♦ 



r^v4ew of news and legislative, events affecting senior 
citizens. 

17. A More Beautiful You^ Personal grooming tips and advice. 

18. Swap Shop . Barter what you don't want for something you do... 
or buy. 

19. Scrapbook . A series of programs of pelrsonal selections: 
favonte poems, stories » f ollitctioni, and reminiscences. 

20. Sound Off. ^ opportunity to get it. off your chest, ^from 
an MCC or home. 
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iCkiniiiniiiitir 

|U^l0VisiOII Reco«iCTd.tiVns For 

ANOMM)OmORCAf«ZAnON Inter active Teleconferencing 

\ • ~ ^ / • 

IB two TMra of a*Uy l^teractlv. prograaiiinf Mong three or aore pa^tiapAt- 
ihx c«nt«r« vo b«Te found that so»e agreed upon protpcoU «re required to 

^iicllltate •■ooth InterJictloo via .pUt acreena and nor^l (converaatlonal) 
a^dlo Inftarrupt/ . ' . • 

TH EHOWTKat regulatea l»t«^r«ction by ahoWlng partldpanta vho haa tha floor^. 
and whoa tbcy are apeaklng with. Other inf oraatlon auch ka phone nuabera,. 
^7"p!riL« .pJi*/^ The -onltor ahould b. pUced directly . 

S f^t o£ the parrlclp-ntaJilth-tha a. doaa aa po.albla to It 

^ \A«n.-talking td^o^^e at * dlatantrTK,lnt,. the partldpanta appear to 
ba fooUng at one another. ^ 

TH CAMERA la the baalc vlaual algnal to the head end switcher that aoaeone 
^i^^«plak. or who It la that U bAiimlng to apeak. Put that peraon on 
S^SbSTald. of a apUt. with a cl|.w -tchlng In aix. the ah^ oo t Jj^ 
«mllor. If no one wlahaa to'ayeak. glva a wider -reaction iahot «hich -ay be . 
ZtoAad up- aa •» Indication of iu^l«c«. A ahot Of three or «o«^P«opl« 
couded^th a pan of the audience la often -or. effective aa a reaction »»«>J 
coupled wi« Showing kneea and MlOft. and no fadd expreaalona. 



th 



SOIBIA; mth a potentld of ao.. 35 io AO llv •^'^^P^"*"' '"I^J/ISS^.^ ^ 
SSfollv aet uT-haad of tlae. In order for aooeooa to Interrupt with a . 

:i-2tTqueatloo. dl dke. ahodd be Uv. A ^JJi^iTJid^r^' 
lSS5«t. abould be r-lBded that private converaatlona "^^^i^^* 
flSrSbaar la ^ -Uta onT") Where ther# are a great .any partldpanta. 
iS^^^^^UdJ^tTSentlfy th«-dvea an^ tbe^^-f^^- ^ „ 
JSn «b »P«k, •o that the bead end .wltchar can punch up tha center. «v« « 
the caMxa paxaon haa not yat "found* thf». 



SKT-PP . ^ ^ 

1. m crdar to bd-»ce th. -J^^^-T^'-^i.^XorL^ 
ba •djoatad to allow for dectrodc varlatlona. «aaow nwiw" . 

adiuatMota. • " , 



2. Audio l.v.1. oft«i -oat be raadjuatad fro-.th. 
^VteoU b. rateatad while your -odtor is «t,^ coafortable vol«. 
?*^*_!r^^Sr turiiad up ao that my feedback can ba traced during aet-up. 



^ - Shan thexa la tl«, • "wara-up- after tadmicd ait-tap usually readta la a 
ioJSS «Sr>^ *• p«»pl« •djo.t ^to apuad aad ^iJiao latarrupt. 

i * ' ■ ■ . * 

■ .. 1 ' . ■ % 

c/o Horiam Center. 40 II 9m SU Reading. 
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Hosting at Your ^Neighborhood Conmunication Center . . 

Every center sbcaild have m host .for the' day vho Insures saooth running of 
the day's oableckst^ easy transitions froji segnent to segment and fMlr 
distribution of interaction. Itecause the host is faollLar vith 
procedures <m Berks CoDDunity Television (BCTV); he or Ihe can help ^ 
presenters In n«py vays: ^ \ 



1. ^ If a presenter is aore comfortable being 'introduced, the host 
y can do; the introductions and help guide the opening sweep • 

. \/ • ^ ' 

2. If a presenter has trouble identifying a center, the boat 
should help by short identification. 

3. l^there are ^Cechnicil difficulties in your center, please 
explain vhiit is happening. If you can't bear another centcrr, 
Pl^s^ ny so; If a graphic is unclear^ say so or read it for 
the others. ^ 

k. When your center 'is punched up at t)ie end of a prograa, 

reaeaber to thank the presenter and say goodbye for your center. 

5. When a presenter asks if there ar< questions and there are none 
in your center, please say so. ^ % * 

' 6. Although a fev noaents of silence is not necessarily bad, the 
V \ bost should be available to jump in and direct a sveep, ask 

V \ ^ questions, give the 'hoae^^viewer phone nuaber, or sua up 

\ * presenter gets stuc:k or needs a break to check notes ^« « 

"1 * 

1. The host .can insure that no one monopolizes the interaction 
;^y gracefully Tefocusing the discussiotf back to the presenter. 
^^t*s see Aihat the pr Renter has* to say about your* coaaents 
so far..." 

' ■ ^ • ■ ^ ' \ ■ « 

8. ^ts aay |^eive last ainute changes in the day*s scenario 

' during the segment and should either pass these on to the 

presenter of!^'we thea at the appropriate tiae. 

. 9. If a presenter does ilbt notice cues-<tiae, spots, or home 
viewer), the bost should politely signal or break in. 



10. temeaber to say.Soodbye at the end of/the Amj for jrour center 
during the closing sweep. m 



ERIC 
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Thwft dre ioM thinfs ^yhich feel will be* helpful in quiklng your 
presentation on Berks CoasBunity Television (BCTV) more effective and 
enJoysbls« ^ ^ » 

1. Since it la necessary for us to set our Blcrpphone levels for 
your yoican).esse plan to arrive at the center fifteen minutes 
before yDBrscheduled'progrsB. This vUl give our crev tine* 
do properly (met the sudio portion of the system. 

2. Speak dose to (spproxlmately 5 inches) and directly into the 
microphone. While testing the microphone,' please use the same 
voice level that you vill use fdr your presentation. 

3. If you intend to stand or move di:^ing the program, please let 
tts^ knov a day in advance sc that ve vill have a lavaliere 
microphone for you. / ' 

f ^ . 

4. In order to show visual aids to the best advantage, it may be 

necessary for us to mo^le'^Dur graphics camera f^oQ one location 
V to another, set up and Cast special lighting, etc. If you 
plan to use any such aids (charts, props, photographs, etc .J 
pl^se let us know at least a week ahead of time. If you plan 
to use slides ve should Jiave them at least two veeks in advance* 

5. Since the home viewers and participants are, accustomed to the ^ 
interactive nature of the system ve liave found. that presentations 
are more effective when done in relati\^y 'short segments 

(5*10 minutes) %rith time for questions and. discussion interspersed 
^ throug hout the program. 

6. Remember that the ^participants are not limited to those in the ^ 
center vhere you are located: Please regard the camera knd monitor 
as additional parcicipants apd do not be disturbed by seeing the 
picture switch tv the other two centers while you are speaking.^ 
The purpose of ^is is to give you an oppoctunity to see the^ 
participants at the oth^r locations. When a participant at 
another center ^seracts with you, you^^ll be able to see each 
other slmultaneottsly on a split screen with yourself on the left 

bUf. 

T.'^Here are several vays in> which questions may be posed and coiHi«ts 
made. For instance, when a Imme viewer calls, yoU:Wlll hear their 
voices but will not see thesJ The cretf will hold up a sign indicat- 
ing thac* a home viewer is waiting to speak. ^ • 

8« TGfi only restriction on clothing is ^lat white should not be worn. 
The reflected light f rom aihite clothing will affect the camera and ^ 
mdEe your face appear in shadow. ^ . - 

Plmaae'lat ms knoir bow yoo enjoy^ yofi^ experienco with BCTV and if oor syst 
cam Ins of service to yon or your nrganizstion in the future. , . 
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TECI^NICAL CONEIGURATION OF THE INTERACTIVE SYSTEM - I .l^^^ 

Introduction ' 

^technical configuration of the Reading interactive cable 
%stem was based on three neighbarhood conmunication centers (NCCs)' 
which were equipped to transmit and receive audio and video signals 
to and from^the head-end control points, well as from a fourth 
reiw>te location. A typical '^ento^ of NCC eqxiipwent consisted of 
the following: 

1. Audio Transmitting and Receiving Equipment v. X 
^ •. '2 ' Cameras ■ ■ ■ ■ ' C/-. 

3. Lens COTplement . . * 

4. Camera Mounting Assemblies ^ 

5. Switcher and Synchrpniziftg Equipmeht ; ' 

6. Monitor and TV Receiving Equipment, 

„ 7. RF ReceiviWg and Transmitting Equipment; 

A • "•' ■/ \ . : ■■■ . ,.■ • 

This report includes a description of the NCC equipment and the 
process by which.it was tested, adapted, and deployed. Some altema- 
.^ tive strategies for techriicaf replication of the interac^ve system - 
are also proposed. 



Orientation 



V Each NCC might b^ thought of as a separa|e "^system" within the* 



total system. This perspectjLve allows us tcT examine, technical diffi^ 
culties Ipcally in the •context of the h6ad jend and its operation in 
^ with the downstr eam signa l (s) . It is recommended that the^ 

reader review the, interim tectaical 'repdrt in order to apprexji^^e-tlji^ 



genesis of hardware selection, installation implementation^ and 
modificationV This report focuses dii. use of the hardware and the 



problems encountered; It rs worth^i^jj^ that thie magnitude 

of the electronic gadgetiy/that is jfrequently use^ to eliminate 

difficulties can be intimidating. In this project, budgetary limit a- 

■ ■ .'■ • ■ . ■■ ■ r _ . ■ ■ .' • .'• ^ / ■ ' ■ ^ '. ■ ■ '. 

tirfns prevented this luxury;' instead, simple cost effective curies 

were^^impleinented for basic prpblems. / . ^ \ 

Viewf inder Cameras 

Each NCC was equipped with two GBC CTC-SOciO view^inder cameras. 
|||||(^ camera while the second served either as a. 

"title camera" or backup shooting unit. Although the usable light 
setisitivitjr for' this camera was claimed to be 1 foot candle^ gpod 
picture contrast, depth of fiejd, 'and evenness of lighting* required 
supplemental lighting. Acombination of "soft" and quartz -l 
reflected and^iif fused from the ceilings prby;ided sufficient light 

' ■• •■■ ■ ^ ' ^ ' - "* ■ ' ' V V, . . .„.^' ■' ■ 

levels to operate lenses at f 2.5. As much as 4 kw of :auxiiiaVy lamps 
were used to .fill a room als large as iBi^dman Hall at Horizon Center. 

Also, at times^ the light levels were excessive, causing the automatic 

' ' . *. ' . i ^- ' . ■ ■ . .... ■. ■■ . ■ ■ 

light control (ALC) in-^ th e cameras to work very hard tp keep the 



.^jCamera output within one volt. All this underscored the importance 



of a%ide range ALC ijri the camei:a. It should be hbted that video^: / 
signi4ls were not "ridden" at aifiy point in the :mbdulation-dem6dula^^^^ 



process but claiRped; at one volt in the camera before modulation and 
maintained' at this level .by the ALC circuit of the cameras. / 



This efficiency is offset by the inherent disadvantages of "sync 
stretch" or "compression" when extreme light levels^re encountered. 



"Sync stretch," caused by video level being too low, results in poor 
signal-to-noise ratiOv^^ picture is noisy because luminence infor- 
mation is reduced while sync information is excessive relative to the 
* 1-volt coiiq()osite 'Signal.) At the' other extreme, excessive video 
causeisia proportional reduction in synchronizing signal arapHtude 
./ providing jitter on the monitor. Careful attention should be paid 

''}' ;^ tqi 'tMs^^^p eistai^i^hing "benchmarks" or parameters of light 

levels and' lens settingis at each center. ' 
; . J/ In an attei^ resolve these difficulties, ;a. series of 

' experiments was conducted with solid state pick tubes to invest! - 

.. ■ . . ■■ ' ' 

gate feasibility of incorporation within the project. The results 

of the experiments. Were insufficiently conclusive; and light levels 
* i adequate for tising vidicons were obtain with supplementary lighting. 
For exanm|e, it was hoped that greater depth-of -field might be 
^^^^^^^ :a^ of a Tivicon tube; hjjpever, a neutral -density filter 

was required in order to maintain eiqual gray scale performance. This 
, . negated any light gain and dictated the same iris setting as for the 
vidicons. (Mo5t solid state j)ick-up tubes tend to be disproportion- 
ate ly sensitive. aWay. from visible light.) No attempt was made during 
•the experiments to alter the "gariima" correction circuits within >the 
' cameras to compensate for this stigma. , 

The jportable cameras iised in conjim^ with the 1/2" Sony 
^^v * : jRbver VTRIs would be ehhuced considerably by us ing solid- state tubes 



/ since avalilaibie outdoor light levels far exceed studio (NCC) environ 

■/•v : '■.\-^-:'-:: . ■ , ; • , . -\ - •■ 

/ ments evenvwith the inclusion of a neutral density filter. This 

change wou1g( be reconnended since, additionally, solid state (diode) 

tubt^is have no •'istiction" or lag (also referred to as "comet tail" 

caused by fast picture motion of bright high ligh|&^ Generally, the 

. WeCs vere to trright and intimidating for the seniors when lights 



levels above 35 foot candles were used. 

Viewfinder Specifications ; There *were two GBC CTC- 5 000 cameras 
with companion Viewfinder:^^^^ in each NCC location. The cameras 
were qhosen because they met the following requirements: 

a) Resolutibn: 650 lines at 8.5 MHz bandwidth. 

^ ^^^^^^^ FET video input 

b) SCTsitivity: Usable picture at T foot candle with 10 steps 
of gray scale (and, as a^.practical matter, about 5 foot 
candles) 

• cj Automatic light control 5000:1 
- d) - Sjiic^ y^ 

vThe^^: for choosing the CTC-50pO. cameras were 

simplicity of operation, cost, and ability to., drive extern^y in a 
"systems configuration." Electrically, these cameras are^^patible 
with the Sony* SEG-1 series Special Bf ffect§/Synp Generator^JowfeVer, 
the interconnecting^^ble must be modified for pin comjps^pi lity. 
No attempt, was made to use interccMH or tally lights on zzsH&rzs 



since the Sony SEG-1 does not have\ these features.. ' -^-'MM 

Perhajpis- the imost annoying problem encountered wit|^he cameras 
was a recuiTing and intermittent hum caused by an inti^^lctly wired 



• V. • 



view¥inder. Regrettably, the units purchased for the project were of 
earl/manufacture; as d result, it was iapossible to correct this 
^robloB easily. The problem irould be eliminated using intits of 
later manufacture which ^ wired differently* This potential problem, 
can be easily spotted by checking to see if the first and last pins of 
;the viewfinder interconnection card ai^'** looped'^ tog«t(^r i^^ the view- 
>finder. The severity of this intermittent problem tends "to bS^^^ix)- 

portional to target voltage; therefore it is most pronounced when the 

' . ■ . . • ' . * 

camera is operating with a well-used vidicon. The only conplaints 

. ■ ■ • . \ 

regarding the cameras involves the nmnufacturer's choice of inter-* 

■ . ' ■ . . - . •• ' . * _ 

conneeting cables. The interconnecting plugs are «very fragile and 

'■. * .- - . ' , ■ ■ ■ \ 

no Strain rel^f is provided; also, the cablp itself is inadequately^ 

shielded,ap4 therefore subject to, RF interference. 

Lens Complement ; Each centef normally had a viewfinder camera 

opera^ng in studio fashion while'^tbe second cameri|| was used for ^ 

titlingf purposes. The 3tudio camera was equipped with a rather fast 

f 1.8 zoom lens having a 10:1 zoom feature. The only^criticism that 

. \ = • ■ . ■ V ■ ■. - - - \ ^ . . 

might be raised is in lygard to its size, being rather large and 
perhi^ intimidating in comparison to the size of the vi^wfindef ^ 

camera. When considering future systems, a more mpdest lens' might 

. • ■ * * • ■ ■ 

be in order if the shooting environment were the same. A 4:1 
(25 - 100 mm) lens is probably adequate foremost NCC shooting situa- 
tions since the. layout qf the aiifcence is quite regular! The para- 

*•"....' 'V ■ ■ • * > , • . . \ ' ' 

,mount consideration in^ any choice of lens is simplicity of operation. 

A push-turn zoom-focus control roid would be preferable to the bell 



0 



ctitnk rear control asseabty which, is nore difficult for an untrained 
opNerator t#tise. * \ * ^ a ' 

Caaera^Mountijig Assembly : Each studio viewfinder camera was. 
mounted on a medfiiill weight tripod and dolly asseisbly. The dolly 
assembly wal" seldom used £6r shooting; but in two of the three centers 
where die equipment Jiad to be railed*^ away after each day's use, the. 



dallies provided the necessary mobility. T)|e zoom lenses that were 

• m •* 

affixed to the viewfiiider dametas caused the camera lens assembly 

to be heavy and not c^j^ully balan^d'^r a spring-loaded panhead. 

If such a large lens were again used, a. floAing rather than spring* 

loaded head would he a wiser dioice: 

Audio 

le audiiitvsijnal fed upstream to the head end was derived from 
a QumBjpr of microphones and'/or a VTR./ This signal, in the foim of 
rier, was conveyed via a television mo^lator operating on 
chan]lel^3» 5^ or 6 (60 -88 MHz)* J Between 2 and 6 microphones were 
iised- in a typical interac^tioa and the specific ucropli^^^^ differed 
with the kimd of activity. Usually, guest lecturers and the like used 



an PH 



tape 1 ' mic r oplion es * (^A '34 L ' Shure) ' whi 1 e^ an a s sor tmen t t>f RE W 

f ' ' ' , *' . 

EV 635 hand-held microphones were passed among the speakers in ^oup 

. . 

interaction. ^ V - 

...-^^ f ■ " • ¥ . , . 

Various experiments Were conducted^ with different kinds of 

» . * * '• , - ■ 

microphones to achieve maximum performance of each center. Sound 

,. _ . i ' . 

pressure measurements revealed the volume differential^ between the 
"talker and listener** to be only about 12db above ambient lioise. 

. " : .;r' ' . ./ ' . ■ ■ ' 127 . ... 



VhAropB noise 1$ hi£h, this liaitation provides lesTlthan adequate 
voluae. espedAlly for senipr citizen^ whose hearing may be impaired. 

Attests to achieve ;^ettter "talker- to- listener" ratios were 
■ade with the following results. Equalization at each center was 
.inriovided. All frequencies of interest were "flattened" to minimize 
loss of intelligence. Due to the dual modulation-demodulation • ^% 
system, fpequenc4«^(beloir JOO cycles and above 8 KHz Were unimportant . 
No other improvements in volume coilld be gotten by treating all/' ^ 
frequencies equally^; However, some increase in volume (actually a 
decirease in^feedba^) was achieved (♦Sdb) by tailoring the frequency 
response to the acoustical environment. This unequalized response 
*M a« addit and (b) higb and 

low freq^ncy ei^hasis (actually mid-frequency de-emphasis). ^ 

Rooa "Iteunce" or "dfadness" was offset^ to inproVe intelligibility 
by aanipulation of a Multiple octitve filter/booster. This procedure 

was a trial and error aet^od using a Shure feedback Stabilizer which 

'■ «r '" 
has.nptdi or boost provision for freauatftfiies. from 63 Hz to 12 KHz 

■ ' "v r?'^'.:-'. .'" ' ■ . 

(t 64b in 12 octaves). This unequalize^iSpjfif'^h increased usable 
yolui» without apparent loss of intelligibf i'ity^o seniors. 

rbserved in many tests of <r6nl6r tltizehs' hearing ~ 

tjiat extreae low and high frequencies are attenuated due to hardening 

- ■ ■ , -# ■ 

of the eardnin. causing loss of sound "brilliance" or "presence" and 

thereby reducing, intelligibility. The pJ&ject's subjective experi- 

. ■ ■ ^ 

■ents on optiBiting sound for elderly people were made in the absence 

• ■ 

of a clinicAl environment.) *. 



In a static sicrophone situation with no e handlings 
acceptable voluBe levels are achievalile when acoustical response 
is nulled by the fieedback stabilizer. Unfortunately, nost inter- 
^ actions are rather dynaaic in nature "causing the carefully prepared ' 
. static conditions to change. Each microphone, when understood as an 
acoustical receptor whose pickup area is a function of directivity and 
sensitivity, is a potential source of both intelligence and feedback. 
AssuBi|ig; equal input gain at the sixer, ev^ry microphone added to the 
sjrstes contribute noise and greater potential for feedback. 
Reducing the potential for feedback is accomplished acoustically by * 
increasjlng the distance between microphone(s) and speaker(s) through 
directivity. The^ 11 microphones Ikave excellent front-to-back ratios 
for, fine directivity and sensitivity, thus increasing overall system . 
per f or man ce^ by several decibels when used properly. They' became the 
instruMnt of choice in dealing with thi!l quite difficult problem 
of adequate volume level. ^ — * 

Operation of the mixer at th0 head eiid involved a great deal 
more magic than might be required at any center since the head end was 
receiving as many as thirty different microphone signals wtdch were 
subject to at least as much variation as the levels at each center. • 

These received signals were mixed and re-transmitted back down the ^ 

• * • ' " ' ' "".'■".■«, 

cable (domstream) to all centers and viewers. When the peak volume 

from any ohe center excAded the marginfil threshold of feedback safety, 

■ : ■ ^ '• ^ . ; 

.complete collapse o£ the audio delivery often occurred because each 

^ member oC the technical staff would instinctively turn down the NCC's 



■ixer voltafe levels to quiet the "howl*" This naturally caused a 



entary loss of audio, but worse/ an irreconcilable difference in 
f ) # 

levels between centers was created when each NCC made adjustments 



. that threw off the adjtistments just made by t^e others, much like 
a cat chasing its own tail. 

A straightforward solution to this problem was to design and 
install a peak detector circuit to each input preamplifier, on the 
head-end mixer with a visual indicator flagging the offending center. 

^Thls allowed the. head-end switcher to take corrective action and 
allowed operation of each center without having fo ride levels 
locally; but this overall audio control was centrttlly performed at 
the hea^I md only after rnitial set iqp* . . 

Still greater improvements ift voluHe and intelligibility were 

•• • . • ' • ^ 

obtiiihedi by use of a Dugan mixiiig^amplifier loaned to th^ project 

by Bell Laboratories. This eight- channel mixer (now sold exclusively by^ 

' * ' .. * • * ' 

Altieeras model 1028A) operates rather uniquely by a principle referred 

. ■ ' %' ^• ' ^ 

to as "gated gain reduction" on each input channel. Essentially, 

the maximum output frpm the mixer can^never exceed 100% because 

each input preamplifier's volumt is monitored by a peak comparator 

— i^o» »- job is - t o f ee d a n att e nuati on v o t t agg - pr o por t ional to exce gs^^ 



output v61tage(back to the output amplifier stage regulating overall 
gain of the mixer. This process is done for each input preBmp^ 
ahd^the attenuation voltages are fed into a summing amplifier with a 
pre-set threshold. This is not simply^GC (automatic gain control) btJt 
rather a prooetB whef^y if two inputs are active on the mixer, each 
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repr«s«atiiis potentially lOOt outputTboth signals are attenuated so 
that the sua of their output will never exceed lOOV. Wiat this aeans 
is that excessive aodio output froa the aixing aa^lifier/ the. principal 
caus* of feedback, is eliminated. Since each channel has a threshold 
to cross before it becoaes active to the sixer, large maibers of 
Ucropliones (up to 40 inputs by cascading aixers) can be utilized 
wii|^out addirtive noise. Full spontaneity is achieved with automatic- 
j^ik-gain elipinating the necessity^ to "ride levels." In the NCC 
environaent, the aean souiul level was doubled (^edb) to the point 
Just tefore feedback and automatically controlled to maximize system 
performance. 

• - *» ■ 

The ^eaker aa^lifier and speaker placement in each c^ter became 

critical in order te achieve good sound balance and fill each room 

equally « thus avoiding any "hot sp^ots" or excessively loud areas that 

could cause feedback. Best results were obtained ^rb^ general purpose 

high-fidelity speakers (woofer^ tweeter, and midrange units) placed ^ 

^ iij front to face participants. This arrangemeift maintained even 

sound dispersion. * 

The ultimate solution to reg^erative feedback may be in circuitry 

"electrically' configured as acoustical feedba ck. ""^ .^ p rocess wbu;Ld» 

entail a power aa^lifier and phaae- split ting network witK two outputs. 

The input to this network is demodulated as received audio at tjhe 

remote location. The "in-pliase" output is theirf fed to the power amp- 

lifier loor normal speaker aq^lification. The T'out-of-phase" ou^jwut . 

is fed to a spai^e input of the microphone^ mixing a») lifier. The ^ 



vari<ous aicrophones (whose in-phase oiq)uts are feeding the head end 

from this signal at each location) have part of the received audio 

signal introduced into each remote location's microphone mixer but 

at a phase ^180 degrees away froQ acoustical feedback, i.e., jsound 

" energy is radiated firom the local speakers, received by local micro- 

♦ phones, and presented to the microphone mixers, The interesting * 

aspect of this configuration i« that, rather than providing a fixed 

increase in the threshold of feedback, the tMresholif margin dynamic- 
it ■ • I ■■ 
ally moves with volume. This system would present difficulties due 

to a^^o dcftys. if large distances were Ihcouniered, betwew loc*- 
tipns. , t- 

Switching and Syntonizing Equipment t 

Each location participating in the video interaction was g^ven 
^, th© capacity to aix at least three ca»eras/. Thls.coiBposite mix from 
each participating location was fed upstream to the head end for 
•election and/or mixing with* a similar- but expanded mixer/fifler 
effe<;ts generator.'. . In order for the remotely-ginerated signals to 
be received at the head end with a phase such that no loss in syfthfo 



^ni tation y.QuId occ ur, be t w een swi,tch6»-(v«rt^l-iwtwfal--3wiyh 

and to provide split screens, each S^G-;a and the expanded head- enJ^ 
SEG^A were. modified with a circuit to provide a range of several 
horizontal lines of genlocking*ability.. A 9" receiver/monitor turted 
to chaiiiiel 8 from Philadelphia provided a composite and electrically- 
identical synchronizing signal for each SEG-IA. Differences in- signal 
velocity within the cable and roundtrip distances thtpuch the cable 




were coupmated for t^y thtrse extended range genlocking circtiits,^ 

This facility provided the Means to operate each location as a 
studio but with a video phase of . idei^icjil cfiaradter fed iqpstreafl to 
hejie 



the Jiead end for »ooth switches, 'jspnts, and inserts. The'noadnal 



tiding differences between centers were from 1/3 to more than 2 

horizontal lines (20 to 1S5 sicroseconds) . 

The head-end switcher was additionally modified to accept fivif^>i 
^ . ' .. ' *^ 

rather than four video inputs (one being a genlock source)^, since * ' 

in addition to the three participtigim 'centers » various local govern- 

... ment and agency offices participated*' iti the ^programming as remote 

feeds to the head end. The' Sony SEG^IA chosen for these tasks was 

'"ifedesigned and built by Shintron for Sony Corporation. It was of. . 

very poor design and the manufacturers would offer no help or tech- 

ftical cmnaet'to the.p^ect regarding such (Ufficuities as over- 

heatliq(,>)]uss xroi^stal^ level di^iftlns. At the beginning 

of the project/ no* oihef switcher/fader effects unit was available 

. for lAder $2500. This is lio longer true, and other%products can be 

revieif^d*. ^ 



-Moniter-and R eceiving-Eqttii»ent^ — — - ..^ — — 

The signals received at the head end from participating centers 
or remote locations were ji^viewed on an 11** Sony television and 

« 

thm fed to an input on the head-end SEG-IA. Preview output of the 
SE^lA was ^ tojm additional 11" aoni tor/receiver as was the line 
output d^Tivefad to the system downstream modulator. At each NCC^ 



or reaote location, the downstreaa received signals are displayed 
on 25" Setchell-Carlson aoni tor/receivers. The audio outptit froa 
each receiver 'is fed to a jpoweif aoplif iex; drivuig two high fidelity 
speakers pl2ced^t^45 degree angles to the center ^of the rooa in 
fnmt of the participating audience. These speaker/aii|) lifter 
and auxiliary speakers provide the necessary fullness .of sound ariS 
«y«nn«^of distribution %o optiaize Q»-transaitte<l downstreaa audio 
lOien exceptional l}^0ivge audiences are encountered,- the Setchell- > 

0!j5l|on built-in audio aaplifier; speaker arrangeaents can also be 

.4; - — , ■ ^ 

used. 

, ■' . '1 ' . 

Throe 5*': Monitors at each iCC pnM^ided fulf representation of 

bo^'^titauras (floor 4nd title) as well as the coapbsite output 

feeding (the ttlevision aodolator). An: auxiliary 9" receiver 

■ i * . " " 

^ aonitor is used for the local fideo tape.k«corder and portapak 
W playbacks." * »^ t ll 

All llaiiy prograas were Hibrded at the head end on 3/4" 
cassette]^^(8ony VO 1800) for fptyre study>^ ^bse prograas were 
later edil^^ cataloged an^ duplicated forj^^ribution. All 
field recq^p verb aade on ^^2"-^^|^P<^p*ack VTRs and played 

h» r V " « ;^S ) j jt g P |>«'" l l tfougMSon y) < ^^ S O dec ks; th ey were l ate 

t]giafe^Pi*3/f' fonutt. serious difficulties ^re efi- 
c^lijj^/*ith any i«iase of recording dr editing 'this aaterial, and 
;tl(^;?Wgipaent was aanaged well by tfie staff. ... 

■■■ ■*,*•' ' ' 




Transajtting Equiwwnt 
^tributioQ of MX sinUs in,the upstreaa aode 



Blonder-Topgue nbdel VT 1490 television acxJulatoK. Since 
siQlals/froB participating NCCs travjel soae distance before 
reaching the firit upstream supertrunk feeders, th^ modulators 
are adjusted for 50-56db'Vis\ial carrier signal level. This high 
level dis^riJ^4tioR is sonewhat advantageous when cable lengths such . 
a? at the^Ht^sler conplex are encountered (1 1/2 mi^les before w 7 

first qpstreaa^^lifier) . The reader ,^oul^ note typical CATV - 
distribution requires a^lification each t,SOO feet with signal g > 
levels generally not isxceeSing 30 t6 35db. , ^ 

^iEarly in the/project, the RF distribution of downstream v 

... . . ' t 

signals represented a rathej 4mique situation compared to other 

■ " • > ■ I , . . I \ 

broa<fl>and CATV systems. The^J^- Berts CATV systm has at ^ \ ^ 

least 25 channels of programming available for ilownstream distri- 

bution at any time but only U downstream channels ci^ablp of 

being transmitted through' the Kaiser single-ended trunk amplifiers. ; 

This contrasts with most- caH^ systems in this country since down* 

S|:ream capacity using push^piill tnmk amplifiei:s arej^capalfle of * at 
• „ *• • « ■ • 

^ . * - f 
least 20 channels and therefore create a situation whicti may be 
» 

representative of future cablecasting «where, indeed* the number of 



plD g r am s ex c^ ee d t ec hni cal ■capab ili .tyv^l^a^pr^jec^t—rei^^^ — - — 

is more credibly represented since the system was both technically 

and logistically compromised to accommodate the project •s ejcperimentation. 

At thirs time the ATC-Berks system being retrofitted with state- 
of-the-art push-pull aaplifiers apd an associated increase in band- 
width i?' anticipated. Most significant is the understanding 



1" 135 , 



• . . .J. -ft 



that the project, operated under constraints unique to today's 
^ typical systems but anticipated to be connnonplace' in the 
■' 19^'s.( .■■/■••■;•;.■ ■ . 

Audio Visual GAme Experiment 

During the course of iraplementationi two variations: of home- « 
like TV games were connected to the system for demonstration 
purposes. Player participants were located at either the head" end 
and a center,, or ,at two .^?nters, with a graphic display of the game 
• board on the TV. ^ Control of the game's bat position was faciQited^ 
by a^player contrcJ^bx with a position Icnob. A narrowband 
frequency shift keyiVg (FSK) signal was generated at one player-parti- 
" . .fcipant's location and mixed with the program audio and fed to the 
'head, end or other remote location. ^iTis^c^trol signal Was demodu- ' 
lated from the tele>Ai4ion FM s^nd' .cayri^V^-knd fed to a . filter and 
limiter amplifier stage tunied•to"We-FSr'signal.^^ T^^ 
the liiniter was fed to a wide range PLL detector whose output was, 
. aii^lified and presented as an analogue voltage waveform to the 
,^^ame circuit's paddle input. (This provided remote control of bat 
or paddle position anywhere on the screen.) 

Technically, this, game system was fairly successful in that it 
provided reasonable noise, immunity and' excellent response fo the 
players.' ^cdhtVois. The experiment was interesting in. thav it enables 
; one to consider -tHiese kinds of digital-anal9|^ Sht^ 

things such as cameras and visual effects as. well 4,gr^hic data , • . 
. for computer-assisted instruction (CAI) and retrieval; 
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* ; , Remote Head- End Switching Experiment . -^.^ 
^ During the course of experimentation, a remote, switdPiing 
•system, wias designed and installed to allow demonstration of the , 
feasibility p# controlling the head-end switcher from ahy of the : 
NCC centers/' No attempt was. made to finalize this design since its 
us e was not extended beyond d^n^onstration and no programming w^ 
strucfured for its implementation; however, a simple description 
•-'of the design, components 3 and modifications mky be useful* 

•Since each center is connected by private telephone iivi^AOgrM^^^^ 
to th^ head end, transmission of Tou'ch tone /in signals provided 
an extension of A, B, and Preview mixing busses on the head-end 
switcher/ fader, special-effects (SEG-lA). /The Sony SEG-IA is^not 

■ ■. • ... .-. . . * ; /--^ ■■ ■' "!'■ " ^ • ■ ■ • 

supplied from the factory with connections to be remotely controlled. 
All switched functions within the SEG-IA /are internal TTL Voltage 
levels which were bridged and brought to a connector at the, rear 
of the. SE(f-lA. A^^ cable was prepared to mate with 

■ V. the newT.xemote contrdt contacts and a Touchtoh logic decoding 
^ ^^ circuit. Upon receipt of the proper dual -tone pair, the grounding 
signal diJ5)licated^ the button functions of the SEG-lAi In the , 
^ situati 01) where split-screens or comer inserts were required 
these effeci^^^^^y'e present in advance and were "taken", by; remote 
execution of the ""effects" button; • 

• ' A nilural extension of this implementation Would be to^ 

; . . .-^ ' •■•^ •,■ ^ .V - • - -0... ". ■. ■ 

. ' incoiporat^t|iis signaling techi^ all locations to provide 

r ^ 'the' means for on-demand yideov could be 

; easily, encoded sub- a.udibly and inserted in the rioimal program audio 



channels to eliminate connection through private telephone intercom 
and facilitate autonatic monitoring for datay col lection and usage. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Tedinical hindsight is a gift of wisdom provoked, by compromise 
of objectives and a galaxy of new alternatives. In the Reading 
project this is only partialj.y true due to the rapid growth of 

rvi^eo" te"cRnc^ and more largely true by 

■ ■■ • ■ . • i»' ■ • ... . . . \ 

changes in programming. The concept of signal flow, in the experi«- . 
mentsLl system may be pictured as a "studio- to-studib" information 

' ' ■ " • ' - ■ ■ ' ■ ■ : 

exchange; either between center and head end or center throUgh 

■• .• ; ■ '■■'^ ■■ . 

. \ . ■ ■ ■' ' ■. ■ • • 

head end to associate centers. This concept iff^Fundament 

• ... 

Reading interactive system and presents a departure from conventiona"! 

, ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ V ' ■ : ^ ■ * 

one 4^ay TV or "narrpwcasting." The essentiJtl technical ingredients to 

this end are a modified' swi^clierrfader and a special effects generator ; 
installed: at each NCC to synchronize timing of all yidep signals.. 

Spontaneous audio interaction is achieved by Hiixing all centers at- 

- ■" " ..• . • " ■ * ' • • ■' ' " ■• ■ ' ' ■■: • 

the head end and feeding the mixed audio downstream as an. "al^-tiear- 
^; . • ~ 
all" dimension. These audio and video downstream signals are delivered 

to' three kinds of^viewers: to. associate NCC locations; private 

channel, 4:bnverter-equipp^d, home, viewers; and all cable subscribers. 

Th? RF distribution used in the ATC Berks CATV system is somewhat • 

antiqua;ted by today's Standards and used a: "dual cable" for delivery 

of signals bi-directionilly, as opposed to two-way single cable ^ 

amiplifiers^, split into dual-bands for up and downstream signals. 



Objectives of ttie Tecftnical Design s - ' 

The fundamental criteria used in the technical design were 
replicability, simplici-ty, land modesty ail without forcing the re- 
-search. to fit technical limitations. . 

Each NCC was equipped with two viewfinder cameras requiring three 
simple adjustments for day-to-day setup. The cameras had built in 

--^ •• . ^ ■ : ^ ■ ■ ' ^ . . •■ , 

automatic light control (ALC) and preset gain and set-up levels 

..... _ _ » . ■ _ - . 

. eliminating^necessity for "greeh-lirie monitoring." Early in the sys- 
tem's set up, it was learned that seniors could notp operate these units . 

. . « • ■.* ■ ■ ■ . " . • 

with the required dexterity despite the simplistic techriical approach. 

^ # . ••: ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

Therefore, first on this author's list of wishes might be an auto-caii\era 

■ • . ' , .■; . ■ _ « 

likened to the eye, requiring no adjustment. 

. Between these two extremes there are new camisra devices 
requiring only basic optics with extraordinary seri^ 
dynamic range .of operation under varying light conditions. Picture - 
phone ^^^5 Mod 2 and more recently Picturephpne Meeting Service cameras 
represent a greater degree of simplicity with their fixed lenses and^ 
silicon diode pickup tubes. Additionally, charge-coupled device 
^)ickup tubes offer extraordinary resolution wiih super- linear output 

quite suitable f;or digital implementation. Although these devices 

" ■ .. • ' i- ■•' / - ■ •■ ^ ' • 

are , at this time more expensive than Vidicon cameras such as ised in 

- ■ . • .• • ■ *. • ■ ' . ' . ^ ' ' ° 

the Reading project, the performance advantages and simplicity of 

operation would make them natural candidates for consideration iilr 

■ ■-• ■ ' ■ '■■ 

future interactive systans. • " 

As discussed in the interim report on this project, the double 

fflodulatibn-demodulationiprocess used to transport the interactive 



video signals caused picture degradation in excess of one way pro- 
graraming. There is, to date, no evidence to indicate that this 
signal (degradation coiiq)romised perfonftamce or participation in 
^programming. On the cohfrary, a suspicion may surface that the 
experimental channel created its own identity due to product io^i . 
simplicity with it$ stark reproductiori quality. One may fflrt^ier 
hypothesize that consideratiqh^^pr such elements *as color, "production 
snap," stereo sound, or professional ?Vtalent"m^^ detract from its 
imp^ct.^ hopcFless attempts to compete with' network television. 
; ^ . Eaph NCC was originally envisioned t^^ be a .two -camera setup - , 
^ staged in the t)^ical crossfire viewineanfeles. This con9ept wd^. ' % 
abartdoned early in the ^t -up phase 'o^ve pro j^t; The ietdnd c^era • 
usang a fixed . fbca|- leRfth lens, w^; modified and instalUd as a - 
vertical titling camera for- inserts and visual graphics. This 
obviated the need for a second viewfinder which wa^. used as a backup 
component. 

With ^ome certaijity it may be said that jm interactive system 
of this kind using current dolor camera technology |rould be prohibi- 
tively expensive based on the absolute need for § trained technician at 
each center to maintainibalance and faithful color imagery. 

\ The most difficul^^aspect of the technical system was aiso one 
of the least anticipated. Inadequate audio levels in the system 
w^re caused by two factors: high potential for^ feedback arid 
liearing impairments of some seniors. Audio difficulties 
required the laxgest concentration of technical attention 



throughout the project to optimize perfonnance. Due to varying 
acoustics, audience sizes, and non-professional system operators ^ 
good audio delivery was seldom achieved* To circunvent these 

ffficulties» a larger portion of capital hardware monies should 

have been directed toward special audio mixers C:such as the now 
f 

available Dugan amp), public address feedback stabilizers using 

frequency shift and delay line techniques, and greater attention to 

- • > 

acoustic details. \ ^ 

' ' • ft 

Since the Reading experiment was a test of programming concepts 
using existing "pff-the-sheir^ technology no budget foundation or 
'thesis for technical demonstration was required or implemented. 
Beyond the scope of the project, micro-experiments specifically 
suited to optimize audio performance within the dynamics of i^nte^if^ 
active television » could be made. Likewise, automatic camera ^ 
tracking systems referred to as ocular driven devices would ideally 
suit: teleconferencing and interactive television. Voice- switched 
and remote- switched pictures discussed ^iarlier may provide an 
additional magnitude of program spontaneity to interactive television, 
elininating the headend switcher* and optics would a:|Li^o be desirable 
for increasing the naturalness of interactions as well as allowing for 
greater eye contact and user-control. 

Altetnate forms of ccnmnuni cations not implemented in the project 
sudi^ data frcn a central repository. co^>uter-«assisted instruction, 
or digital gTq>hics, may be transmitted through the same broadband . 
RF system in which televisi^ pictures are delivered. These data 
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■ay be catalytic to interactive television or supplement information 
flow. The primitive experiment mentioned earlier (teiegames) 
offered eipcouragement to this pursuit of non-verbal/visual interacti|On» 
Although the man* td*man. . .man* to-machine model of communication is 
separable^ more effective interactive communication may be achieved 
through 8' mixture 'tof these media^ Unfortunately, to date, research 
into these 'kinds of systems has overcompartmentalized evaluation perhaps 
beyond the limits of effectiveness. 
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INTERACTIVE TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND LOCAL CO^t^UNITY PROCESSES 

* 

In troduction * ^'i^^.. 

Cable television has been characterized as a technology in search 
of a ■ission* A framework through which consumers and producers of public 

^ » .: ' ■ 

servJIes can be broiight togetlier to use^interactive cable television to sbrve 

^ % ' . 

their ne6ds is discussed in this report. The participation of sfenior^, . 

; ' • * ^" ■ 

citizens and service delivery organizations was the keystone of the 

Reading cable television experiment. Their direct participation in the 

experiment has had pervasive and powerful effects on the nature of the 

overall project. It has required modificatixms in the technical configutnEi- 

tion |>f the systM and in the design of research methods during the course 

7>f the experiment. Further, the involvatent of user groups has provided' 

the basis for developing^ocal support so that the experimental two-i^^y 

syst^ could he converted into a community-based c^ble television system. 

this report analyzes the effects of coaaunity participation cm: (a) the 

development of the two-wa^.j^t^tfas, 0>) the role df sewice delivery 

organizatims, and (c) the* continuation of the experimental two-way cable 

system. ^ 

The Development of TW>*^lfay Programs 

The developmrat of programming did not dqpend on elaborate te^^ 
nolo|y;„Ji depended on the capacity of local>citizcns to formulate public 



f ^Walter S. Baer, Cable Television in the United States - Revolution 
or EvoliitionT .. The Rand Corporation, P-S1S3, .Santa Mosiica, ^bruary 1974. 



uses of interactive cable^^^ television. Government agencies did not assuae 
responsibility for the jjroduction of programs; rather, senior citizens 
acting as both consumers of public services and as the clientele of 
specific agencies, were responsible for organizing public service pro- 
gramming. , . " 

This contrasts dramatically with the conventional approach to the 
development of broadband owiiicatlons which implicitly assumes that 
public agencie^can, or should, be the mechanism for generating public 
•uses of cable television.^ Yet, public sector agencies have little 

« 

knowledge or understanding of how cable television can serve tlieir goals. 
Even where a cable channel is designated for the use of government agencies, 
there is relatively little use of the chymel for its intended purpose. 
Public bureaucracies,, faced with the\roblems of meeting federal require- 
ments, managing budget cutbacks, and putting out their own day-tojpay brush 
fires, sii^jly do not perceive cable television as a potential vehicle for 
^Ifilling their needs. Consequently, thete is little willingness to invest 
scarce organizational resources in a new tedmolpgy which seMs far removed 
from the daily rigors of administrative I'ifef ' 

♦ 

Further, state and local fipvemments often lack the necessary infom- 
tion and incentives for .the adoption of new technological innovations. 
Unlike the private sector, where the marketplace rewards liiproVements in 
productivity which are achieved througi |^ plication of new technologies, 
the public sector is usually notable for the absence of such direct in- 
centives. The lack of incentives \s further cot^Munded by the existje^ 

/ 2 Peg Kay. Social Services and Cable TV. Washington. D.C.1 U.S. Govem- 
MDt Printing Office. 1976. Also see, Robert K. Yin, C^le Televisioh: 
Applicmtian^ for Mm icipal Services. The Rand Corporation, R-1140-NSF, 
Santa Monica, May 19>3. [ r~ — ' ^ 
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V. , ' • • • 

of dis^ctive barriers to the adoption of technological innovations in 
public^reaucracies; the political environnent Off public agencies Or 
chancterl zed b/ Accountability to a variety of external grdiq)s tdilch 
liBits*the use of new technologies, ' . - 

In the Reading project^ th^. obstacles to technological innovation were 
overcoipe through a rearran^l^nt of the traditional pattern of respc^si- 
bility^ for »at innovations Through theic iih^l^enent in the planning: and 
operation bf tfte twtf-way cable systea» senior citizens wer*e able to articu- 



^ late their preferences for specific types ol raSle pibgraoming directly to 

ii^' local^govenuient agencies. Public sector organizations » which might have 

had no incentive ta use the Cable system independently^, were clearly in a 

^ different, position when they were responding tp a request by an organized 

clientele^ - ' 

. . / % ' ' ■ 

The results of this process have becti inpressiye. A diversity of 

;t public and quasi-pifl>Iic organizations have tised the interactive system to 

coBBunicate with senior citizens* More than seventy agencies participated " 

:^ in the prograHming* Twenty organizations were regular users of the two-way 

cable TV system and fifty appeared on an occasional basis. Educational 

institution; accounted for 15% of such prograoning^^and the social -service 

f delivery a iencies were responsible for 49% o^cthe programs. * 

In tn Reading projec|» the considers of public < services were both the 

^ * 11 * ' ■ * (i / ** * 

subjects the eaqpeslme^and particii|nats in defining theji^ntent oiF the 

pTggnms. The active xoIb of the elderly participants in the project re-* 

quired tnde-offs between the values of quasi-experimental research and the 



3 R6bert)k. Yin» Karen A. HMldt Mary E. Bogel' ^tinkering with the 
Systrnt Tedaological In^yatioos in State and Wifcal GovernBoit; Lexington 
Jpobj^^ Lnincton^ llass«» IXHi Hod Jtavid J« Roesmte^ «*'Incaitiyes to 
Inontte'^in vPublic\aiid nivate OrganitationSs^ jfijfe^tfrmCion toA Society , 




Itite^sts of senior citizens^ 'Consequently,/'it was necessary to adopt an 
"oipea-cnded evaluative framework ^rfiich would allow modifications in both the 
configuration of the two-way cable systeii and the content of the programs 
during the Murse of the project* The initial research proposal called for * 
a rigorous evaluation of the inpact of the* interactive programs ion the use 
of specific social services, such as Medicaid and Food Sttmps. However, 
not. all swi9r* citizens agreed on th*,yalue of such social welfare services. 
Many Klddll^-class: senior citizens were^ reluctant tb hav^ what cane to be 
.regarded as^'^their^citble system used on behalf of such programs for the 
pocrr« ' . * * ; * 

Like aost population groi^ps, senior citizens display considerable hetero 
grtieity with regard tp social cl^f education, income, and preference for 
public goods and services. In ^rder to respond to the diversity of senior . 
citizens' preferences, the interactive cabli^. system could not be oriented 
solely towards social welfare programs but rather had to encompass a^lyroad 
»"*)^ o^^^rvices for the elderly. Numerous social services were provided / 
over tH?^two-way cable system and the prograoning covered a far broader rangi 
of services- -from exercise sessions and opinion polls on current events to ^ 
discussions of sex, aging, and other personal matters— than had been pro- 
posed for ejqperimental purposes. What researchers had assumed to be the 
needs of the elderly did not fully correspond to what the participants actu- 



.ally wanted in terms of cable programs that correspofided to their own prefer- 
enc^Sv To assure tkat the system w9uld^swer those needs and preferences, 
a flexible framewoiic for programming was adopted, in which senior citizens . 



Fo^ a detailed discussion of the socio ^econoidc (^racteristics of " 
the settlor citiitens^ see Voluie II, "I^ct of ^a Neighborhood Conunication J 
Center Systca on thte Elderly in Reading^ PennsjWhrania.^^ , ' 



could develop th«ir own cable telqyision progT:a»s to serve thcfir interests / *. 
rather 6nljr fulfill the xequirenenVs of research design* 

A fundamental change in the number of senior citizen partftcipants 
occurred when a de^sion ^s made, to carry the interactive programs ovet a 
regular cable citannel so that all 35,000 local cable subscribers could vTeiT 
the programs . and participate by tele^^ione. This decision was based on 
findings from a survey which indicatecf that Mte than ^0% of the hom^ viewers 
watched the experimental. prdgraaning regularly and hence that there was a 
largb potdntial market; for the intevactive programs^. This was a'considei^le 

» depasture from the original interactive cable, systra which was comprised of 

■■^ -^^ ' ^ - >• . . . • • ,;. . . . • 

three neighborhcici^ communication cftnters (NCds), a Vemote origination site, 

. . aiid 117 hciie viewers who deceived the programs in their homes over a special 

W w cable ch^el via ^ home converter. 

^v^^vl.v^ ' ' The value .of altering, the overeli nature of the e3q>eriment became an 

issue of debate among the i^lemcmtation and research teams, There^ was a ' 
coDcem that the interactive character of the system would be lost and that 
the programs would become less sp^fically oriented toward the elderly. . 
Neither of these changes occurred. In fact» the expansion of^the system 
made the two-way programs accessible to a far larger mmber -of senior par- 
tic^ants who could participate by telephone and idio o'ft^ ^^^ited the )iOCs. 
Further^ it provided the basis for. building widespread conunity knowledge * 

;V . : * ■ -. ' ' . / • 

of and sxxjftpmt far the interactiven^system in ifope that the project would be 
fblly taken over'^br tlie local \i iimmii1|'yi|/ aV the end of the ejqperimenta^ 



TMs major ^t<Kntion in the design of the system .w^'imad^^based ohL 
thi^ interest exhibited^ ))y the gfoup ^f saiior ci t izens who 'viewed' the* ' " ^ 



prograJM froa^their hones. And this altvation, which enabled a fa^ 

greater nuBber^ senior citizens to becotte inwlved |n the project, laid ' 

the groumh#o4i fbr aore widespread coMBi^ty support of the systeou. Hence, 

the effects of th* experinenui systea as initial/ designed led to a 
# 

change which, ^^itself , had substantial 'effects on the experimental systen. * 

% ■ . . *^ * . 

' ThB Role of Service Delivery Organixations 

. . • _ ■ . y ■• ' ; • 

. IXirii^ Ihe plannitiQ4>hase of the expeipliisrit , HeVrYorK University was 
responsible for soliciting the participation .of both t^i^ cititens and 

• ''l^wT ' • ' ' " * ----- 

service delivery organizations. "At the outset, tne city govemnent • and 

four public agenc£ijr agreed to participate in the project. Two agoiqies 

P™I*4*^ space for t%;tn4ighborhood|coBBunication«cen^ The only re-" 

quiriBMint for partieip«ti.on was the willingnfess of an« organi>«<{on involved " 

in Mnring, seni<nr J^tizens ft>^^ the tine , of its representatives for 

. ■ ^ ^ ■ - • ' . ,f 

' the tMO^Mi/ prograMliiig. '^^^ 
* • ' ^ - \ '- ■ '■ ^ ^* 

By relying on s^ior citizens, to produce cable progranS| pxjblic agencies 

were able to use the cable systen cm an incmental basis, without investing 

substantial aaoinits of stsaff tiiie an<r resources in planning wid development * 

activities. PrograiBs were ini'tiatid on a ^a^ basis and i^the senior 

citizens and parrticipatihg agency were satisfiedK,.j^ien a regular series of 

progrifs was condubtjed. The typical pattern of orgahimicoal 1^ in ^ 

entire agency is required to %dcfpt a new process or proAJby in to to 

jas not characteristic of the Reading Cible.projec't. The open-ended nattxre 

of the Reading cable systctt -and the fact ti&t it depended not upon? one agency ^ 



bit iqpoo^ Aggregatioa 6£ pi;Mic agencies created in efftet a "one-stop" 
semtce center.** • 



Numerous local organizations u^e'd the two-way cable|sy&tiBro«over %iie • ^'^^ 



course of the project and became familiar with both cable teievision and*. = * 
: the rieed^* of the elderly. Public and quasi-publiic^%encies not ^primarily* 
concerned .with - the aged part i>:ip^ted in the- p roj^fe^ ' 
- when seniors Md sei^ thein> i^t^Cau^e^^^ 4 V 

. r therp was no single goveinwental'iihir d^^ to develoipcable progr 

^- many public and quasi-public agencies dev^lojiecr tiff ^ent uses 

way cable system to achieve their goals, Althoiigh/nd one, , agency- r^ an 
®^^f i^®^o^nt of program time, the combination of Qr|aTttzation^Ifi partici- ■ 

...M;:-^ ■ ■, . .' ■ ; ■ .^ -^^ ■■■'■«> '^^ . ■ • ' • ■ . y 

pants generated isubstantiai usb of the interactive cabjl!lr s^stesflV ^^^^t^ it 



,fjvv was hot. necessary one^ntity to commit a'' ^^^1rge' porti6^^ its ac 

:tivities to thie cable System. As a result, the traditional barriers-^to 
technological innovation jt the local- ^evel didTjiot- arise in' Reading, 
^ ■ The inipac't oif the interactive cabl^ among the 

^^^^i^^^^ types^ of public organizations/ A stiwctured questionnaire was 
administered to alt^:of the organizations that used the systein/orf'^a i^egular 
Substantia J. differences were found in t;he goals ^th%^the^^^p 

; i served for elected versus "apjpointed officials* Five out ofjlji^^ 

' ■" ■ ■■ ■ ■■■ * >■"' " ' ■■■ . ■ ■ ■ -^J. -■ 

^f;the- elected officials repprted tha*^^^ ■ 

■v/.---"^;: ,■ . .■ ■ V ^ ;. ■ '■ ' ' r/^^^--^' . 

■ ^^ ^'receiving inpu^" and '^allowi aig interaction." whereas only three our ojF^ ^ 

fourteen (21. j4%) of the non-elected official's considered yreceivi^g inpiit" 



S.r- .-^ 



. * pr."interacti^h'' as a product of the -cable system. ' The rejoining appbihted 
■f officials^ equally in-^ identifying this jri^lmaiy effects 



The Reading cable teievisiori|jexperiment possessed s6me of the 
. diaracteristif s considered nece.ssary for : a successful, djemonstration of 

.:new technology. See Walter S. Baer,fjJg^lai5Ld^ t: Johnsion^^^^ 
— . ' • Merrpw, "Cov(Bmment-Spon$oted Demoiistrations of New Technologies 'k 
^ : Science. V<>1* 196, 22 May 1977/ : ■ * 

•'..^•■•r -r^-: - -•^•^^v^f^'^^^ ^• ■ :■ - 
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; * . . : f Addit^^ ''providing publicity," "re;alizing the potential of i 

*^ know*" V 

% .■'■<■ ■■ - .^^m^ between elected and non-elected officials were also found ' 

* ■ in*t^|j^^^ to 'a question concerning whether or not the organization 's 



goali were achieved by two-way cable prbgrairaning. More than 75% of the 
electe^pfficiais stated that <their goals for th^^. interactive ^table programs 



were ;jea<^^d, while only 43% of the non-elected officials clearly felt that 
- tlieir goals were/ achieved. The latter '^up was.^riot explicitly dissatis^^.ed 
^ But- rather fou^^ it "hard tb- say" whethiet or ^bt their goals had ^b^^^ reached. ' 
^ . . .. Such differences in the functions that the experimental cable. • 

.system served Reflect the different Tole^ of eLecte'd representatives and 
jappointed bureaucrats. For t^eJ elected politicians / communication with - 
. V* constituents is a ''faasi9; element of the job; the prpcess of speaking through 
i% two-way teley^ion to citizens is, in itself , j,the product;; It provides a 



* . ; means of^yitaying^in tcu^^ and of demonstrating responsiveness 

to the constituency. '^ . ; ' ♦ 



X . _ For^.the appointed official, the two-way cable pj:ogramming was tlesi^gned 
■ to provide inf btmat^Si an make fef errais tov clients ^aboiit specific social ' 

■ services. The mteracti^ve cable system fungtio^ed a4 a means of achieving 

■• ■■■ ' * ..' V ' ' ■ ' ''t^:.'.-' ■ ■' ^' ■ ■ 

J! increasedi service ut ilization by dissem inatin g information and responding %q 

^. ; • ■, ; ■; ■■ ••■ 7.;. ■, m ^" ^^'^^ 

sp^iscifi^ inquiries about pro^ain requireitieriits and regulations. The"^ocess 
. vof communication between client arid ^official was moEe^nairrowiy donceived^nd 
.. iristrxiiiientaj than the open-ended citizen-gdverhmerit interaction wherie the 




',v itjij P™^®5S f^^O"^ regarded aS a , valuable product in and of .itself. 



; Further,, state-r^rid federal s,^cial serviceiS for l^e elderly are charac- 
4:,erized, by a ^u^ which limit the 



■. ' A • it. . \ • 



- -^administrative discretion of public bureaucrats. ' The capacity of appointed 
officials to respond to individual prabl ems of such program^ is largeLy 
Confined to explaining agency procedures and policiej^*- Thus, there is' 
xelatively little flexibii^jty in bureaucratit responses to citizen co ncer ns, 

< Unlilje elected officials, whose authority stems frbni the individual citizen's 
vote and for whom the receipt cff ci^^ input is a recognized and accepted 
aspect of the job, the authority , of is base^^ 

upon their presumed professional expertise, a knowledge which is acquired 
independent of their clientelei Professionals arei sol^alized to perceive ^ 
their training an skills as thfe source of their knowledge and power and 
are accountable to fellow bureaucrats, rather than to consumers, 
'"^^^'^^^"^^ value of the two-way cabiis system * 

between the elected and appointed officials suggests that direct account- 
ability to the electorate, as well as power t# effect change^, play important 
roles in the impact of two-way cable programming.^ Thus, if interactive 
cable television is to be used "in the provision of social services, it is 
"clear that attention must be given to the character of the relationship 

.between the participating citizens and public officials, as well as to the 

/ nature ibf the service function it If. 

^JEin^ings^from^the^urvey^of^organ^^ — 



Agencies used interactive telecommunications for a variety of reasons and 
X '"■ t;o obtain a variety of benefits. Surprisingly, production efficiency in the 

^ provision of goods and^ services was only a part of the basis for organizational 

■ J :pa.fti^^ While certain agencies regarded the inter- _ 

ac|ive cable systeiia as an innovativ^e means of providing qutreach services . 
^^hich^aije otheivis^cpnd through staff visits to individuals and c^nraiunity 
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centers within the urban area, the municipal and county governments viewed 
the cable as, a mechanism for obtaining citizen feedback oh public policies 
and programs. Other service agencies utilized the two-way programming to 
disseminata information to clientele who are traditionalljrjto ^ 
but for some, organizations, the system served as a tool for gaining- exposure 

and enhancing their. status in the community, 

» • * ■ ' . ■ , ^ . ■ ^ ■ 

Willingness to respond to the specific demands of citizens rather than 
concern for achieving administrative economy and efficiency was clearly 
the critical factor in the Reading project, two-thirds of the public 
officials surveyed stated that they participated in the cable programming :\ 
because it served as a means either for "giving infbiination" or "receiving ^- 

• • ..^ ... • ■■ ^" ; ■ ■ 

^inputC" Although there were certainly reductions in the administrative time 
and travel costis for officials who might otherwise have had to travel to 
dispersed ^locations in tjie community, na mention was made of such savings. 
There forp, representatives of publioorganizations perceived the interactive 
cable. TV system as a means^of achieving goals more directly related to 
client invol^^jgm^ht than to servicp delivery per se. This highlights the 
iiiportance of the interactive capacity of cable television and suggests that 
emphasis be placed on. the role of consumers rather than on the specific 
..sei3ai::e,.vdelivery.^iw^txons^^ — . 
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tions of tWo-way cable television. " > 
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. *< the Continuation^ of thjg Experimental System f 

. The continuation of the two-way cable TV syffcpm at the^end of the ex- 

i'" • ■ ■ ■■ . ' . . ^ * ■ w ■ . : . ' . 

perimental phase reflects, most vividly, the importance of allowing system 

users to play a major role in shaping and defining public service applications 



■ ... - ^ 

of cable television. Support for the system was generated largely, by the . 
fund-raising efforts of local citizens » grants from federal and state 
agencies^ and the enthusiastic cooperation of the local cable television 
company. Clearly, the Reading system *Wais perceived as a useful and worth- 




while mechanism by a-sufficient numljer of community members to ensure its 

continuation. Furthermore, sufficient fskill had been developed on the 

local level to enable cpramunity members to expand the System and develop 

further uses of it, ^ 

The active involvement of citizens and' organizations created the basis 
» ■■' ' '• ' ' / ' 

for local support so that the interactive systen could be turned over to t 

the community at the end of ^the experimental phase. Although this was not 

a requirement of the sponsoring agency, the development of a community- . 

supported two-way cable system had been a project objective from the oufset. ^ 

The director of implementation worked closely with senior citizens and rep* 

. resentatives of puWic and private groups to create a community organization 
for continuing the two-way system. In 1976 a local non-profit corporation, 
Berks Community Television (BCTV), was established to plan for and operate 
the two-way, sys ten at the termination of the experimental phase. ^' 

BCTV is governed by a board of directors consisting of representatives 

-froni_the_city^nd_county^overBments^;^se - 

tlonal institutions, private firms, and the local cable television company. 
Its initial planning activities focused on the formulation of a fund-raising 
strategy and the solicitation of funds from local businesses and foundations 
to maintain the systein*s operation. Although BCTV had been gr.anted approval 
by the commonwealth of Pennsylvania for partial taJc- credit for corporate 
donors, the process of raising funds proved far more difficult than had been 

^anticipated. 
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Potential contributors rarely considered tw^Ly cable television as 
a community endeavor which was comparable with traditional local charities, 
such as the United Way or a building fund. Many of the business people 
were not familiar with BCTV si^ce they worked ^ring the daytime hours 
>rhen the interactiv^^programs were conducted. Other ♦^oups associated \ 
:cable television 'with the commercial medium of broadcast television and 

fiad to be convinced that:BCTV was both needy and deserving. 

"'•f' - \^ '• . ■ ■ ' .... 

By Fel^iry 1977/ wMch was the last month of exfTerimentally-sponsored 

programming, s\xriic\eAt.^:^ssn^ haatbeerf i^sed locally to cover only one 
additional month Of programming. Consequently, an intensive fimd-raising 
drive was initiated in which senior citizens became more directly involved 
in the fund-faising process; A campaign entitled "Save Our System" was 
launched on the. cable channel; seniors were asked to contact their friends 
and relatives and to write letters to public officials urging ^em to sup- 
port BCTV. Senior citizens sponsored cake sales and puncheons, donated 
their own money, and encQUX^ged others to contribute to BCTV. 

On March IV 1977, NYU* s funding fpr the experimental phase endetd and 
BCTV assumed responsibility for operating the two-way cable system. Shbrtly 
thereafter, a grant fyom the Public Committee for the Humanities in Penn- 
sylvania was received which provided critical support for programming 
activities. By June 30^ 1977 BCTV had received more than $60,000 in local 
donations. More than 230 individuals and 20 businesses as ^11 as senior 
citizens organizations, community groups, and local foundations donated funds 
to BCTV. Private business contributed a total of $26,000,. individuals gave 
. a total of $4,800, and local foundations contributed $A1,000. BCTV applied 
to the Administration on Aging of the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
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and Welfare fo^Jfi|i^ service programs for the elderly 

but their grant/^^^ A grant from the National 

Science Fouiidil^ii^ to disseminate research activities 

did, \)io¥e^er:i'j!p^^ BCTY operations for four months. 

A majOT;-^!^ financing airrangements occurred when 



series of interactive 



the Berks Aging sponsored a seri< 

cable pro^ltpjii couhselinig in which BCTV was paid a fee 

of $SOO.^©;.pife^^^^^^ o^ t'he two^-way system. The establidimcnt 

f or ■ . f inane in J two -way , 
• ■ .. .♦^ 
fpr charging 'other 



' ' ^.of, us^;5^ .mechai^x^ 
•• ' • : ^Bhie 1^ used-'^ii'^libas^^ 

grant from the Z. ■ 

C-;t'a^i<*r(^^ in folk^arts 




laeivt^i^^^^^ The Berks 



CdufttJ/^ic^^ - 
iVi^ Comprehensive Empi^i^r^!^ . 

: J^SlSil^ endedJLnJfa^^ 
^jfi-^lOl^;^ iri4" petit iriued 'the organ i^tatrbnfti^ 

cfj^ttg-^e^ in which; sipniar citizen5-'^re^v.|p^j^^ 



';;.;::■•^^'■■'r^ ■ ]^5r9^ .. It h\s ^also s^t^!|^^ 

/• ../-"^^^f^j^^ programn^ng and adopted exf^xit-^^'ij^ 

-^lilG^'^i^e*-'^ interactive, syiti^m;, ■Int^racti^' prograMilfti;\i ^ 
;'.i<^ its;dj(yl;;ime hours,, ^^t^'^b^it^^ • 

.i::.;-:v-^r-.vv>;r^-::-^v-..v ■■. -o ■, :, Jv;-v^■^v?^/v#t^te•- 



wider audience, the nayor and the city council ^enbers have moved theix^ 
teleconferences from dayti^ to thp early evening. Evening programs have 
also been used to allow citizens to participate in city budget hearings 
and for replays of s(|lected daytime programs. Citizens ih Haifburg and: 
Kutztown» ^th located approximately 25 miles from Reading,^Tegul^rly^par-- 
ticipate in the interactive programs through a microwave interconnect 
with the Reading ^stem^vM Id branch of Penn State Univereity uses the 
interactive system to conduct adult education courses for credit. The 
content of the programs has been broadened to deal with sUch comBtunity-wide 
issues aji energy, the women s^ movement, and ethnic group identity. 

A larger mad>er of origination sites for, programming have also been - 
developed by 6CTV.^*-By *rotating-the mobile unit among several locatijons, 
such. as a branch library and city recreation center^ the two-way cable 
system has been able to reach new groups in the <;ommunity. These new 
origination sites in combination with the expanded scope and hours of pro- 
grajBBiing have allowed BCTV to serve, the non-elderly as well as the elderly 
in Reading. New organizations hsdve also sought t^^^^ in the two-way 

cable system. The sponsor of a new senior citizen apartment building hds 
allocated funds to establish a neighborhood. communication center for residents 
to participate in the interictiv/e system. A state mental hospital located f 

. _ ^ _ 1 „ 

16 milfes from Reading has applied for and been awarded a federal grant to 
purchase equipment to link the hospital with BCTV to reduce the isolation o^^ 
patients, • 

An important element in the success of BCTV has been the cooperative 
relationship which it has established with the local cable television con5)any, 
the ATC-Berks TV Cable Co. They have pr^ided free channel space for BCTV 
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prograjHiing and the regional manager of the cable coi^pany considers BCTV 
to be an ioportant source ojf^the total program/^er?ices of fered by the 

cable company. -Further, he believes that BCTV lias helped maintain a Stable 

. * . • . ' '■ ' 

niflid>eriOf cab\jp: Subscribing households. It should be nptrdd that the ATC- 

. • • • 

programming; however, BCTV is a distinct and autonomous entity, separate 
from the cable ccnpany '5 access projpraaning. * 

. A telephone sin^ey o:^i^the^ v^^ subscribing to the ATC- 

Berks TV Cable Co. iSSipated tjiit^f^ of households had 

t watched BCTV at least olrKej/^ of those respondents- watched 

BCTV regularly once a we gk Vr mpi'e. ; Twp fj^ptOK.Mke^^ highly con- 

servative estimate of regular viewers .^Fiotii/^Se^^^^ citizen housing 

projects, including Kennedy Towers and HeTl?^^^ not included in 

the sample and more than J>q^;-h^^ member of ten watches a television 

^ "'' '■ ■ ■ ■■ ' •■ . - 

-;set; at one time/^econd,iihe>4Bi^^ characteristics of those who had 

ever watched ^BCTV were substintialiy^^^^ than the target audience 

sought by most coonercial television programs. BCTV viewers were generally 
older, more likely to be widowed or retired, and. had lower incomes than non- 
viewers. Seventy percent of those who watch BCTV regular^ more than once 

■ y 

a week' are 55 years or older. 
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With regard to home viewer participation by telephone call-in, only 7.6% 
of the san^le said that they had actually ca\ed jB to the programs. How- 
ever, 62.5% of the respondents who had ^ ever called in were people over 55 
years old. In terms of both viewership and telephone call-in, BCTV has 
clearly been able to reach senior citizens, the clientele it was designed 
to serve. • ^ 



Conclusion 



This paper has focused the role of local citizens flnd ^blic 
'sector or:gani rations in the development of an interactive cable television 

J ^^*^ inportant to note that the role played by New York, 
University extended beyond setting up the technological system and 
measuring its effect sy From the outset, the two-way cable experiment wks • • 
designed to be open-<Bnded, that is, to haVe;:the flexibility to adapt to , 
serve specific needs as they arose on the local level. Consequently, 
decisions made by the NYU team to alter both the interactive system and 
the evaluative framework affected the outcome of the experiment. 

In addition, since emphasis was placed on both testing the delivery 
of specific services ajid allowing t|p participants to develop uses which 
.they perceived to be impertarit, theoeffort to "maintain a balance-between- 
these two goals undoubtedly influenced the nature of the programming which 
emerged. Finally, because th^F continuation of the two-way system had been 
an important project goal, NYU proviiled technical assistance and administra- 
tive support in organizing BCTV and in BCTV's initial fund-riisiirg activities; 
the role of NYU in the establishment of BCTV was a natural outgrowth of the ^ 
entire experimental framework. 



; Although there has been extensive discussion of the uses that two-way 
cable television could serve in urban communities, relatively few public 
applications have been developed. Cable operators. Unlike their counterparts 
in^e telephone company or computer industry, ra^^promote the application . 
of broadband communications to the public sector, and public sector bureaucva- 
cies can also impose substantial barriers to the use of new telecommunications 
systems in their on-goin* service delivery functions. 

15S 
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Thus, it is essential to consider new formsl|^M<rganizational arrange- 
ments for tfie developnent of public uses.ofi twa-w^^able television. The 
^ . ejqperience in Reading highlights the iii4)Drtance ot ^^ing upofi consumers 
as well as producers^ of public services in comimnity iises of cable tele- 
Vision. It also provides an organizational model fot ,the operation of a 



community two-way cable system. Berks Connunity television J i(|^local non- 
profit corporation/ brings both senior citizens and service delivery 

y ^ ; • ■ . ' • ' ' 

organizations, together into' a single organizational context for the develo|i-> 
mefnt of public service uses of cable television. 



The Mergence of Berk^ Comnunity Television Ss a major source of 

two-wax cable progranning, represents the most visible and significant impact 

of the Reading cable television experiment on the local community. BCTV • 

proves that it is possible to produce public uses of two-way cable tele- 

vision without relying on sophisticated tpchnological equipment or a highly 

paid staff of professionals. It demonstra^s that there are human, organi- 
st • ^ ■ # ■ ♦ ' * 
tational/' and fiscal resources which can be effectively utilized in the 

♦ 

operation of a connmnity-based two-way cable television system. The success 
of BCTV is attributable to the fact that it has identified and brought these 
resources together iir a new technological and organizational framework. 

Responsibility for jpublic applications of cable television has tradition- 

: Li , . : . — i • 4— H > — » • • — • ~ — • 

ally not been considered as an explicit fiinctldn of either citizens' groups 
or public officials. The Reading cable experiment points to the need for 
considering organizational as well as technological and economic issues in 
the development of community use$ cable television. ' If urban cable tele- 
vision systems are to be used for pubrlic purposes^ it will be necessary to 
systematically cronsider organizational strategies for the operation of 
connunity service progranning. Community uses of two-way cable television 

136 
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are most likely to succeed where they reflect the needs and interests of 
local citizens and public sector agencies. A participatory framework is 
rvpcessary ttor the development of innovative and imaginative uses. Such 
a frameworlcj^ a self-generating process in ^^hich Ihe full potential 

of interactive telecommunications can be realized in urban communities. 
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COSTS OF THE READING INTERACTIVE CABLE SYSTEM 
^ AND ALTERNATIVES FOR REPLICATION 



by 
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and 
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' a)STSjpf^ THE READING IffTEftACTIVE CABLE .SYSTEM 

fiwD XlternXtives for replication .. ^ 



• ♦ • Thts report has two main purpQses:^ fii^r;.tQ gi^p a detailed*^ 
• account of the actual costs of setfing up and running* the inte|active 
cable system^ in ^Reading, P^rj^yXVajiia; jsecond; tP^ angilyze the 
dif^ereiTt ^cost ^ coii5)r3fient^jSo^oihers^ intere in setting up similar 
systen^ ban estimate^wfaap' it mi|ht' cost ^hem. The actual costs, o.f- 
cariyihg out %Y\ef4x^ei^^mtni Reading are jiot s tricfily* appropriate-* • 



0 



tot replication' purposes^ Qn the one hand, others would ijot have 
' • ''■ . . . • •> ■ - • ^ • 

' to bear the research costs and would also save from ou^ experience 

or setting up a worki^j^conimunity interactive system for the first 

-■\ • * ■ . " • . ^ ' . ' ' . ^ >' • 

time. On the other hand, the scale of*the Reading system Va^litti ted 

• * '^^^ * ' ^ - ' ' *. ^ • • • * ■ ^' 

\ ii^ many important respects by \1|b* exigencies of- fulfil ling the re- 

, . ■ . t .' . . . \ ^ . . , ; . 

quirements for the National Science Foundation :experiffleat. Not only 
were there important tijie cqmstraints. but also? limits to the amount • 
%hich cou ld be spent on.hain|wat^ pnd he.&vy .Remands on all participants ' 

to concern .themselves with therpsearch^eeds ^design, implementation,' 

' ^ • ■ \ . ' 
and operatiw throughout thjl experimental period. The research for 

4 % * * 

this report there|orei is^designed to on the cost elements which' 

are funa&mental- to the, qperat iron ^of^ the jystenj without these Constraints 
\and i|.p'*pr^ent them in a* way that enables decision makers faci^ig 
I • different situations to make reasonable ^stlmates "of 'the costs'of .tbe 



1 



* 



various alternative's. . ♦ - * • . * V 



. . •••• •jv'' ■ •■ ■ ' 



.While the^ iihysical sc^^^ of the Reading system was determined / " 
the existing cable capability and" the limited Jjardware'' budget, the 



i ^ V configure pf the'systenta^^ 6f tasks Were 

^he goals set'f or thte system/ ^^ T^^ 
designed ;to meet, 5 main goals: i: " ' . ; iir . ^- * ; ' 

, ' 1; Prpvi^e^.a of * 

V f: '^ 'l-V: ■ ^2^:J:6 traiji and involve^h^ citizens ;l;n sill phaseaP of ' the . 

, operation sa^t^ it themselves* 1^ 

■ the minikm of reti5S>ht^ .; . 

' r V : /, ^i^volye government offi 



1? 



4^^^^ and tirain a i^aff fromj:^^ 

V, opel3^te■•the,:system;:^ v,. > - : ■ : '-^ ^ - : 

.5 • to pravid^ (spohtartfeous interactive pi?6gramming wliich is * 
. responsive to tfiie needs; and Interests of t^e group for 

//whom; it IS intended;' ^ - 45^ ■ 



I 



i ' v • . - : To ;tes#?the impact^^ ^<±- a; twa-way c^le system, it was 7 
; ' i ; . ;'<^ecide(i tO; focus; on ^rie ^^xbu^ ^'c^ The elcjAy were chosen ;'^^V: 

1 ; • because they ^re. relatively heavy 'users ' of existing' services, and are- v ; / ^ 
• - V ■ j«no*m; to need nia^^^ unawareiOr unable to : " : ■ 

with implllcatibns^ 

V ^ ^f^^the' QffebJiV^^ interactive cab Je! ^tem ib reach 

■ ' 1 : i ^ss- educatec^ ;=ikes^t;i;j«;^ pres^kteii' ^oblems : f ^ implenrenta- .■ ; 

■ % - • *iP^; ^-rtxich y^^ hot have/ Ih M^^ case, price a system is 

' / ^"^^^^^^-^ ^^'^o^^iy'V /^^^^^^ ^ther ; ^. 

;^5f ; : •:. "f^^" the actt^ wks^ both geared t6 '"^ " 

5 J - ^^X?^ ;f s applica- 

• V range of citizen igroups^ 



• : . gpveiTiiB||Bt agehci^ interesteid in providing interactive* programniiTig in 



f .Ther|^^^ two obvious :p arise in applyig^jg the 



* 



V;^ , ;.Readi?»g e;c^^ gther situations. First, the 'requirement'^ of ^ •. 

*^ - the.0-esearch ^ook .some^ but this proved difficult to y,}^< r . 

estiinate without burdening the staff wi.th unrealistic paper work"! j 
Thi6 ^'roblem was' compbiipded by the fact that It was difficult tiy 
* ihave ^ jog*^ knowledge of wl^t would be the importajiit and «• re levant \ >> 
* a^'ittVatie Second/because this was the first^tim 

system had . ever beeit s^ tip ^ an .eiiormous qpount . . 
^i-;^pf •time sh©ulcf enable ■ 

■ time* and to organize, their activities jnore^ffeptively, * 

/v^^^lTte s|:tfd^; tl^ in which ^savings can 

re "mader and^Jinakes sTiecific i^comimendatidns for futljre system^?- iii- - 
i;;: alsjb. imjpQi^^^ to^tre^ thjat , whi le thetef are options ^ .. ' . \. 



■■7?V ■ 



v'Vfbr 6thei^ystemsy of the systiem determines certain 

. ; staffing .re^^ ;^nd the .goals outHned above imply o^hers> . 

, The.^imp^^r^ f^!a:^^es detei^ costs ^are^ks . ^61Xqw|^^ 

a3"^si2e>2o£ the :Vystemi- tli gnd One^bbdle %Tiit'; b^i'taraiti 



yof : prdgr^nming : one^ two , hours >per d^^ ^ f ivb dajr^, a Wei^;; /eMs$i ng>- 

■ ciable system: operating cablo^ system: witn partial tvJo*way .:capa^^ V 
IKe effect of the goials on\ staffing reciulreme^ts i1 



i . greater: detail in the *fol lowing c^apters^'- ^ ii^^ > • ''^ 



The report is/divided into two chapters: (^j^ oi^ Astal-1^ ^ 

i:. :' • 2uid in5)lementation cbstsi ^ tfte other on . operating costs , . Cha t( 

" ■'\' ■ . -\ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ •■■i^-> V'. 

One. is. divided into four parts, yTh^ first desc^bes in detail the^ 



actual costs of installing the ReaJding system, both in the physical * , 
sense and in. the implementing sense of training staff and participants 
to the point wfeere dai ly interactive programming fould begin in 
. janiiary 1976. The secShd part provides a closer look at the staffing 
.patterns during implementation in Rekding and makes recomriS^ndations 
for other^ ihtergted in replicating the Reading system. .The third 
part deals with'^ possible design variations for other sjstems. Jn the 
last part, a . co^f function for installation' and. imp lementation is 
•presented as a- way to summarize these firidiijgs. In Chapter Two, the 

raonthj,/ costs t« operating the Reading system are analyzed and a 

■ ■. ' ■. ■:' ■"••i^""-' ^ < . ■ '■ ■ . ■ . .*' ■ 

generalized cbVt iWictlon; is presented, from which monthly operating 

cost estimateVfof this -and other systenls with ; dlP^rent design? "ill. 

configuration?'-; and" changing prices salaries can be calculated. 

Thro^ughout tlie'' report , costs are looked at from ^f i vl main per$pe ctives : 

l-fc?'EquiiJment v ^ 

/ •\ ^. Cable costs V . ' ^ : '[ 

3.^ Space "costs / . * 

>4. Labor costs «. ' ^ 

$r "Miscellaneous costs. ' . ' 

"V ■:: . ■: •■" . . . - 

■ •■ • • ^ ■ . . - ^ ■ ^ . • • - . 

•• . ■ - * ■ 

The report concltides with ^ smmary *^^ 
major recommendations for re^ . " 



CHAPTER 1 . 

• , v. 

INSTALLATION AND IMPLEMENTATION COSTS OF . 
READING INTERACTIVE SYSTEM 



This chapter outlines the costs of establishing a two-way 
interactive system with three neighborhood communication centers 
,(NdCs)i It describes both the costs of equipment, cable, and space 

and the costs of the staff hired to install the system, to find and - 

. • . i ... 

. ■. ■ * • ;'• . ■. •■ 

train the community people, and ta produce ^interactive progriamming 

on. a daily basis. The entire operation took eight months, starting 

in May 1975 and culminating in the formal opening on January 9, 1976. 

A calendar of implementation from May, to December 1975 is given in. 

' ] . '■■ ' : " '.; ■ .■■ ■ # . / ■ ■ 

Appendix A to this report. 

' ' / , ■ - ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ -' ■ •• ". 

131 the first 'Section, the actual costs incurred in Reading dur|pg 

■ • . ... , ■ . 

this period are outlined. In the second section, «stim^tes of what it 
would cost to replicate such a system are discussed: in detail, drawing 
from the Reading experience. Lastly, a cost fimction is described , 
which can be used to figure put what such systems cost, giv^n different 
prices for the important cost items and differenttch#ices about the 

. ; ^ . ' : ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ V--: ■ : , 

scale cmd quality of the syistem. - - ' ^ 



4 



Actual Costs of Installa j ^og and Implementation 
The actual costs^ incurred in lidding during the eight month set-up 



peiiod are sho ^'able l. i:. Full details on. t^^ composition of • 
each-;bf.the five categories are discussed in the following sections. 
The initial investment cost of Instaiiing and staffing the system to 



the point wher,e regular interactive programming began was close 
to $160,000. Equipment was lAe largest; item, more than forty percent 
of the total budget; staff costs were the other large expense at 
about..one third. TTie only other significant item .was tfie cable costs 

... ■ ■.'V- ' '■ ■■ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

which covered the labor costs of installing the system and return 
lines. . • ' 

*■'■•*■ " ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ' 

Equipment Costs 

♦ . - ■ ■ * . • 

A breakdown of equipment costs into major categories can be * 

found in Table 1.2-. An itemized list of equipment purchased can be 
found in Appendix C. The costs include the purchase price for all 
• equipment bought during the experiment . Thus, converters are included 
altRough they were actually installed after the interactive program- 
ming sorted, ^insurance and maintenance chargeis are added at a rate 
of ten percent per annum. However, the estimated costs of labor ^ 
for installation are excluded from the tptal equipment costs since 
they fomed part of the services rendered by'ATC's B^rks Cable TV 



Co. and are discussed i^pre fufly in the n^xi Section. The total 
.cost of equipment ciame to $63;0dp. 

Two major factors .determining equipment costs were: (1> the 
^ ■ • • ■ V ; ; ,. . . < ' . ' " ■ / 

existing t*fp-way intexactive, capability of th6 ATC -Berks cable system; 



-1.. . . 



for .fuller d^ails ;6n the mbsife effective' deployment of this 
equipment see: f-Desigii and Implementation of the. Reading Interactive ' 
Cable Television System■^and "Technical Configuration 6f the Interactive 
System'Vin this volume. ' 



1. Equipment Cost's . ; - • / ^ ' ^'^^./-y^^ 
(excludes laBor cbst^ for ihst^llatibh^y^ \ ' ' ^ $63il$5; 

2. Cable Costs, V ■ v -/V-- A/^*^; 



(includes estimates *6f labor cos 5^ £p^ '^in§f2^1i,|L^^ 
and of the: valAie of *j>Todiic^jL^ 



3 • Space Costs - 
Staff ^osts 



, (includes fe^li^^e- 1^^^ 



$• Dth^et iMiscc^ilanfeg^^^^^^ , 



-^^ft ^-'^^ fAVl*^ J>i ' /lk ' ^'>fe /'^.'-^ ' tV; ! -'. - 




Table i.. 2 



Cost of :?qUipmeht Installed for Reading ,^p^a;itiye Cable ly^em 




• ■■ ^. . ., .v.-. . ■ . ■■ : >;^'*^'V ■.:,y,v,-' 

v A. System E4auipinent l;:-.- Hv?:';-'-'' ' '^S^^V^ 
\> ./Iv, Product.ion.;:.gqui{^ • .. ■ ;^:^'^W>^-''^ 

V'v ■■Equipinei^t-; i^uTic^ 

2, Head-End Equipj^bn^; 



:Tt)TAL COST 



:.--:!^> ■ " f . ■ In^m^^ %a4jiten 



enanc 

.... . .^.At^QJf 

Pottaible EquipiM^ Mo^^jCUriit ^ „. 

EqujLpment pUrdia^edr ■,^ vi. ^*" '^^ 
,t . v>f . , .;^ Ir^uraa?ce>» Maint;enan'qi|*vC^^^5 t ^ 

TOTAL-VttJ^^iBi. UJilT 




^■''■-^ri^' ^'^fe^'Equipment ^'- / : 

r > - , 1 . . for Each CenteT ■ ' 

X .. ^' ■'. / 7 ' ; i , • Equipntenjt purd^as 
.' ■- * ' ■ Insutano^. * Mairit 




20 » 335 



2,897 



10^2'06 * 



^'■'''■ ''C^}'-'': -' ''' f''-- ■> ' : ' . :7»Wfli ;FaK> 3; CENTERS V... , • 



, * .P Months) V ■:2&S ■■ 
TOTAL 1F#^gM3i . CENTER- ..ljp,.4^1. • 
TOTAL FM 3, CENTERS 



'nsurance + 
TOTAL 




^^;-^'^^^ ^,.Jn^aBlation - ■ ■ ■■ ,5 , 
*^ ■ '""'^ v.. Estiaited Labor Costs 



356 

Ijf^pe* (3 MontjT^s') ^ .^34 



us estimated ; : 
^nverter5> V. * • ; ; „ 



31,383 



1,370 



7,200 



•'fi'ni«^w Veire ihcludeid CabJ^ Tt' • ' - 



TOTAL E(jUIPJffiNT -.C(fetS^ 
Cexcluding labor G<^ts-fo^i^^ 



$63,185 



'^/;^|;>f':- , ..Wfl^e: ''For details see ^pendix C.^ • -^/-^ ; • ••; r 

^^•^ - ^«r^ insurance and piiiiJrtenffl^ annum. 



(2) the National Science Foundatiomrequireinent which limrted 
expenditure on hardnrare to no more than 10 percent of a total budget 
oi roughly $1 million, in other words, $100,000, Essentially, this 
meant that experiments could only be conducted in areas that had an 
operative two-way interactive capability. The ATC- Berks Cable TV 
Co. system is a 70-mile, bi-directional, dual-trunk delivery 
systea serving 35,000 subscribers with five low-band, 40 FM^ seven 
highrband, and two mid-band channels with d downstream bandwidth of 

50-220 >f1z. Upstfieam transmission via a second trunk cable is a low- 

. . - . . • - • ,' , » " ' • ' 

band return frcHB 50-108 tffiz. 

In addition to the ^asic equipment for the system and for each 
NCC, it w*s decided to pttrqhase portable equipment for a mobile untt . 
aH<l additional equipment for Horizon Center jK> that one of the NCCs 
cbuld acccmodate . large ^groups of participants and have the capacity 
to transmit graphics for the entire NCC system. This equipment ^ ^ 
eniidted the programming possibilities of the system and enabled.us 
to take full advantage of both the interactive capability of the 
ATC-Berks cable system and the faciXiti^^s and services available at 
the 9erks! County Senior Citiiens Council which was headquartered 
at~florizon Center. Although, in pne sense, these are optional choices 

. ^ Tile technical details Of the' design for building the NCC system 
can be found in : . Experiment in Urban telecoaauni cations. Phase II, 
Solicitation 74r.8v \^The NYU-Readirig Consortium, 1974. 



for other systems, the Reading eftcperience fully justified the use of 
this equfipment for the experiment. In particular, the mobile unit added 
flexibility to the system by making it possible to have interaqtive pro- 
gramming from many different locations- Because a number of sites^ 
including City Hall, soifte government' agency offices, and schools, 
were alte^y hooked into or nearby the return signalj^^^stream) 

cable trunk which comprises Reading's two-way cable system, they 

...... 

cduld all be connected into the Nty^system without iwcurring any 
added costs for installing upstream cable. 

In addition to the three interactive* centers, it was al^ 
decided for research purposes to conneGt 117 private homes so that 
fiiey could receive the interactive programming one way. Although 
many of the. conVer^«rs were actually installed after the set-up 
period, it seems appropriate to include their costs as part of i*|he 
system'^ equipment.. It was expected that useful coi^aAsons could 
be made between center participants and home viewers. Also, on many 
programs, the hone viewers were invited to cali in, and their coamients 
could be heard over the whole system, thus providing another kind. of 
interactive response. Indeed, when it was found through audience 
survejrs how enthusiastic the hbie viewers were about the prograaadng, 
the decision was^fcde to transait the interactive programming to all 
cable subscribers over Channel 3 starting in October 1976. Thus,' 
although at first available only to homes for which the fejqjeriment 
provided the converter and cable service, a ci^ *with a one-way 
cable' system and limited two-way capability could provide their 
subscribers with interactive programming in this way, at little or 



iK> additional cost to the prograoning providers* 

The final item listed under equipment is the cost installation. 
The labor casts are estimated as part of tifie piack^e prodded by v 
At6;s Berks Cable TV Cp^ during the eotire course of th'e expetltaent, 
details of which appear in ther. next Section. 



Cable Costs i 

~ — . . . • ^ ' \ 

ATC|s Berks Cable TV Co. was a nember of ihe NYy-Reading 

' f ■■ ■■■ ' ...'*.. ^ ■-■■ *;. ' ■ ' ^ ' 

Xonsorl^biB and h^ beei^lft active participant in the experiment from 

tfe earliest propbsal-wi^ting stage to the present day. The station 

• • . * . ■ ■ . 

has always been unusually active and cbnmunity-minded under its 

Regiona.! Manager and, in a real sense, made the entire exfiNerience 

possible. A% such, it is virtually ifepossible to allocate an 

appropriate dollar valiie to the services which were rendered. 

.No dirtfe^^ilrge was* made for ^he use of the cable, but a fee of 

$37,D0d was negotiated to cover part of the costs which the company 

incurred. ' Table 1,3 provides a breaJcd^lWn of the. specific services 

■ * ..... . • ' \ 

whic}M«ere> contracted for the experimental period from May 197S - 



-February 1977 inclusive. The services included free office and 
storage 2^ac# for the production office, labor costs for eqiupmeht 
installation and maiAtmance, and tnie caSle subscriptions of convertex^ 
usei^ which were paid from the NSF' grant. * 

Im order to arrive at a reasmable estimate of the cable costs 

"v.. ..■ ' '•■ . • . ■ . ■ ' . ■ : r 

doriiiig the installatioii and implementation period, the value of 

• " ' ' "\ ■ . .• Ht- ■ •■•^1 . . ' " ■ ■ ' \ ■ ■ 

priceak^I^e ittw^ has bttei| dedottad' from the total %e and the remainder 

. f . - 

.allocated between tl^e implicit labor costs'^ for installation and for 




operating naintenancex The cable company manager estimates that the 
• .installation period took the equivajfent of one full-tinie worker, 
, while maintenance of the retiim^ines now takes less than a quarter 
of .that effort. Estimated labor costs were therefore allocated. on 

trough ratio of 4:1 between installation and maintenance cbsts. 
the total value of the cable company services is then the sum of 
the values of estimated office spac§ and instalUtion costs from 
May 1975 to December 1975 and comes to $17,750. FinalJy. tHe cos»of 
the cable for the return lines is added to yield a total cable cost 
of $25,000. ' ' ' ' ■ n : 

The cost^^of the re.turii lines are the actual costs of installing 
dedicated cable segments to carryf ^'upstream signal betweenl^each 
NCC and the head fend . Some segments of upstream cab le already 
e3tisted between two of the HCC sites and the head. end. .These 
segments were, section? of old trunk cable on which anpl if iers» had 
beeniyeveKed. All that was necessary w^ fill i„ some added 
return caWe for these sites and to ^ ay the full length of return 
wire from the remaining MCC to the cable office. * 

- ■ . - • V- 

. ' *f"-" ' ' ' ■ ■ . . .. r. : 

^ In addition to the specific items listed in Table 1.3, the ^ 
ATC-3erks Cabljjjv Co. provided tjie .use of one «6imstream channel ' 
for hour p^^, five days per Week from jiniiaTy 1976 litil 
October 1||6, ipiW&f! isystea was ^xpaiided aid -interactive program- . 
«ing began to go outCer Channel, a regular downstreatf cMinhei:' 
?art of the total fee paid to the cable coBipany" implicitly represents 
A fee for teased time, although, no explicit ^arge wL contained 
in,,the agyeewnt with the., •nie.fdown'stream channel al located to 



Cost of Cable for Reading- interactive System 



» Services Rendered by BCTte Cable tV Gd^, ; May 1^ 1976 > Feb. 28> 1977 

1 .''"Labor Costs for EquipiDent Ins trfl lation : v ' ^ , - ' ' ■ ' 
D:^«^tional Capacity -between Centers 
^ |tetum Lines fro* Centers 

Comrerters 
^ 2. Space: . « 

Office Space for Prpduc|ijp Office at Berks Cable TV Co, 

3. LaboT^ Ca$t:s for Maini^ance: 
" ' RetiaNl Lines ^ 

4. Cihht SubscriptiQffSts for Converter Users 

\ TOTAL-PAYMENT $37,000 

Esttnated Valiie of Priceable Itqns : , ,^ 

1. Space: Estimate 525 sq. ft. I'$5,00 p. a; incl.^ util. 

May 1975 - February 19^ inclusive (22 months) 
* Estimated Value $ 4,800 

2. Cable Subscriptions for Converter Users 

117 Subscrij^tions 9 $6.50 pe]^ month .for v 

^ ' 14 months - , ^ ^ ^ 

. Estimated Value. , . • . . . . ^ 10,647 * 

TOrtAL ESTIMATCB VALUE OF PRICEABLE ITEMS ,\| 15^447 

Estimated Value of Labor Costs : 
^ "Total Pliymgnt minus Priceab?e Itgms *21.7§5 

Estimated' Allocation:* y^'" ^ - ♦ " 

1^ liistallajiion and' Implementation 
•«i ^^^^ ^ Deccfl^r 197S 
r ~ 2;. .^MRAting Maintenance . < ^ » 

^-jito^ -r February, 1977 *. 5^53 * . . % , 

" i 4 TQ^ ESTIMATtb t^R COSTS $ 21^1,753 ' • 

Estjwted Value of Servicear for tnstnllation ^4 




sttmmted Value of Servicear for rnst ji 
,Itelementation: Z " ■ • |: 

it^Estimat^d Office Space for 8 mcmths ^ ^ • 

May/197S%- December 197S 1,750 
Estimated Labo^ Costs \ . ^ 

* ^ May 1975 • December 1975 . 16,001^ ^ 

^ TOTAU VAUlrilOF tABLE CO. SERVICES \ ^7,750 

Cost ofiiCafal^>ror Return Lin^s: 




,0 00' >S Cabte > ^ .% rr^vr, ^ r .^^ .r. 1,900^ 



Hensler: 7,4O0« i5 Cable "I . . . . ..... 4,780 t> > 

HoriitQn: r 2,000* ^75 Ortfle...v,..,i,*^* ..^./..^ 760 

/ . V^TOTM. COST OF ffilURH LIM^ > • 

. ^ TOTAL CABLE COSTS - $ 25,190 



^5- 



th« NCC sy^ten originally was a mifi-band channel, Channel G.^ It was 
not i« use and not potentially usable as a regular downstream chajinel T 
going Out to the cable conpany's subscribers, this channel, had 1 
always been reserved for closed-circuit, public service uses. However, 
Qiann«l ,3 had been usfed to carry. a coimnercial *F signal wliich was^ 
.diq) Ideated on another channel. No added . charge waa nade by AtI's 
Berlcs Cable TV Co. for the use of this^^annel for the five remaining 
Months of the eaperiaent, 'because of the cooperative relationship that ^ 
had been established between the cable coilfepafty and' the other cGpxsortiu* 
■eaters. It is rejisonable to assume -that .the revenue opportunities 
jSl^^^^^ operator for* time OT^r^th of thesfe channels (^los^d 
circijl^t G and doi*ristream 3) »fei« relatively low. 

Space Q»ts 4:m^§ ' V; V 

^ : The onTjr direO^^^trp&id ift Reading during the e*xperimehtal*» 

l>«ripd wa$ |400 per »bnth to Berks County Senior Citizens Council ' 

for NCC ^ace ia the Horizon Center. The Reading Housing Authority, 

■ ■ . '■■ ' ' 

al«o a member of the consortium, provided space for the two other 

NCCs in Kennedy Towers and Hensier Homes at no co^v The cstiipited 

* ■• ■ ■• • 

vaaue of the free office spAce also made available at the cable ^ 

• • ■- , ■ ■■ . ♦ _ . . , ft 

company foi^.^egpro^uctiim. office has been included under cab^ift Costs. 
Table 1.4 itemizes lihe. costs of ranting* space during the. set-up period 
4long with the cos^ of teie^coes and e3q>enses incurred in providing 
office and other fiurniture. 



: V-fW^ time empIoy^<-fb5?^ll staff hired to-. • 

• ■ . up the Reacfirig-, interactive .sysftem : are lasted by po'Sltic^f^ i^^ ' 

V • A ' ;-Table\U5/; The 'tot^ staff costsVarfe cal^ulat^d froni'' this, irnf diwak 

y:^ '. : ' ■ ■ ■ ^>-"'- '-v.- " / ■ . -■■ ' ' ■■ ■ 

and- qpme t;p a total of $56/474 including &inge benefi,^s f^^^ t 
• / eight-month' period, , . ^Sk^-^. '^ 



• ^ In May 1975, - the system coorairiatoir ^« dijl^ctor ■of imple^ 

.■■■rJf^ \ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■W'wryi- 

opened up the product!^ office and began*.the process ol^Jii ring local ' 
iinpl«mentatj.on personnel and arranging space fbr the NCCs. Al^ough 
, : preceded by a lengthy planning period*, U date: 
the implementation p£^;LtojJ.y from the. moved from 
. the planning ■ t6 executiori stage ; 'the two crucial matters decided 
' during .t|e pllanning Stage ;we cable system 

■ i° ^^|P*^ two-way interactive programming 'and t^e ba.sis*of the . 
relationships within NYU-Readi^g Consortium. |ii othexs; words, ' 
these estiiniates of installation arid (^Lmpl em the time 

and effort iiivp^ ; ; 

conununity int^ractlTe .system; :, : 
' Buring M^y and June, .the NCC copi^dinators fere hired atid on ,1 ' ' 

. June 16th they;, jteported^ to worlf:. : .Fw^ until raid-September^^ > . " 7. 

. ' rr2~w^ei^Tt^ 



. was the tr^nitig of NCC Reysohnbl (NCC coordinators and technical 
aides) . 'This trainiiiif included instruction atid practice with the ' " 
v . : video equipnupQ^ primarily, as vJell as developing: t^iques fc^V' - ^ 
>^ recruiting ana^training eWeriy planning strategies. 

: -to involve the,'.el^eriy at ea^jh-site in^.the productio^and, presentation 



0 



Table 1.5 

Cost of Staff in Reading Interactive Gable System During Implementation 



s 



Number Position 



->, . 



1 
■ 1 

3 
1 
3 

' \ 



Dir. of lApleraentation 
System Coordinator 

C Coordinator 
Swit^cher/Iibrariin , 
vTechnic^r Aides 
•Secretaiy 



Salary 


Piercent 


Time, 


Total" 


Base 


time 


Employed . 


Labor 


$p.a • 


Employed 


Months 


. Cost 








. : $ . . ^ 


26,500 


50 


8 


8,833 


15,600' 


100 


8 


10,400 ■ 


7,200'. 


100 


:■; .7 


12,600 


6,480 


■ . 100 .: . 


7 


. 3,780 


6,500 


100 


' . 4' 


6,500 


6,340- 


. 100 


■ 8; ■. 


:. 4,227 


1 per diem ri. a. 


40. days< 


- 5;o^ . 








; 51,340 ' 




benefits @ 4,0%. 


■ 5,134 








56,474 



■^0 ■ 




ERIC 



V 1S4 



of programming* In August/ the technicai aides were hired and tl# 
• jQined the. training program. A breakdown of tTie training currieulura 
is included ^n- Af)pendix B.. During the latter paxt of August and 



early SeoTCjiber, a simulation of the interdctive' system took place, 
utili^ilf^^four sites already wired for cable as the £inal phase of 



the tirainiitg program,. In mid-September, the first NGC (Hensler) 

. ■ • ' ■ ■ ■■ ' ' . . \ -t ■■ 

was crccupiiid by its staff. The two other C^hters, first Kennedy and 
then Horizon, were opened in J ate October. During the remaining 
two months, the activities involye.d|^setting^ the NCCs physically 
and technically, recruitinajan^*!^^^ elderly at each center 

and preparing I for the ^tform^ I ^6pe)S^^ the beginnings 

^the'r t^cekjfanebu^ Cos^F ; . 4^^^^^^-^^ ^ 

Winally, on Table 1.6 the remaining miscellaneous costs, incurred 
durinlPWie installation and iinpleraOT period are iaisted. 



Staffing Allocation in. Reading with Recommendations for Replication 

Throughout the expeiriinent, records were ke^^^ 
the staff and others devoted to various categories of activity so that 
J:he . cos ts^ of~tijne .dnputs-^could^ 

ipurposes. In this .section, the results, during the inqjlementation 
period are discussed in considerable detail as a way to describe staff 
allocations and activities and in p^er to make recommendations for 

' ■ -.. V ' , .■■ ^\ ■ ■■ ■ • • '■■ 

the set up of dfutur^ NCC interactive systems.. *' 



-0 



Other Miscellaneous Costs for Reading Int^^fJ^ive System 



1, Video Tape : ''^ ' ; * 

100 hrs. 3/4" tape @ $34 per hour ^ 3,400 

. 48hrs/r/2'^ , " 1,200 



2. Office SuT^p lies and Postage, 



8 months e $2,400 p AC ^ 1,600 



I. Publicity ^' ' ^ / * " 

Printinf, g^phics, advertising, et* 14 * ' 1,000;J|I 

4. Staff. Travel Expenses V ^ ' 

S iponthfe @ $100 pef month • 800 



■ • . ° * 



* a 0 t ^ * ^ $8,000 



6 ft 



* 0 



Ok 

ERIC 



ISI 

156 ; 



•V : 



.In the intrdducftion, it wag paintek out %at tl^^^^^g^^^ 
. Reacftng system had 



The 



Ijroject was committed to four princiiples whith t^^ 



'f: 



greart deal of attention/be devoted to '^pix;^ 



techit^es for realizing the goals. ; ^e-f^^ i^ere 



1.. To hire an^ train a ^taff frcmj 'th^ lofe 
operate the systejri; 



luh i t y t o^ 



2, To train and involve senior citiz«r>s ijr 
the 6perajlph; 



3. ^To involve gbvemment officials and/serv 
• in the programming; 




4. To provide *spont aneous inte^ctive pr^graihwing' which . /v 
^'^IAH:^® responsive to the |jeiie4s^^^ inte^e^t^'df isenioi^ W 
citizens. ■■ • ■ : . ■ , 




. . • • ■■■ '■ * •< ' it 



The research reported in this 
the following questions: ^ 



1 was^ dq^signed to^ 



• '■ <. ■ 



l.SijHow long should the implem:in^lj\p 



. 2. Hoif.iliany and wha,t 

3, How sho^a time^ 
the goiali 6f the,' 



y^^n al^pat^t ili'fepading^ aehieve 'v ' ' 





'4. How should 'Others allocate time .to adj^j^l^^simi I'a* goa^? 
, In ofder to answer tihese queStigjis, daA'- were collected on the ac«ivitie6*J 
of all the implemen^^at^c^^^^ Activity logs ^/ere kept by*al^-^^ V 

staft and later by senior c$;^^^^^^ and service §fi^r\^fL 

personndlw . The allocation of niahpower is measig:ed by estimating 
^labor- costs of the different staff in a range of activities which a^ 



^ the* 



described in detail below. Labor cost? Were estimated using the 
salai^y infomjation already given in Table l,5. This technique yiel 
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jin iestimatc^Which is Wefightied t)y numbers ^fv^taff^, their. 
^vsilariesji and the way: tas4cs: Tesi^s4d)Uijt,ies- ^^^ 

v; -. / Activities were divided into six cateigbrtifes* aV;^^^^ - v ■ ^ - 



■ >H • ' i?" ' ' : ■ ■ 7'^3^v Center ' liml^mehtatioii^ / ^ '^v ■ /V ■ " ,. 

■ • User*'- ■ ; ' ' . • . 

■ "* t. • •"*.'• -'w'. ; t V.' ' - .. •-■ ., .:• ' ■■" v • • ■ • ^ v ' ' ^ % ■ ■»^>i^t • ' ■ -■ ■ * *•" 



;'V: 'Fur^ji^ : ;de tail s: of: ' th^: - acti Vi t^^is ■ fovei^l^ in , of ^^c^- ■; r;; i;,, V \- - ■ : ,y 
- j ' that i5his d'atia iis faitlv crudS^. ^both because xf was not clear! * y ^^J- - 



feviitjted'^thi^^ crudS^ 'both because TLt was not clegtr * > > ^r - it 

V I^i^^^ Mfcold bte 'and-;^^'-;i'v/. 

V. t Wcafci^c th0r«; w^ Xinit to the aipount of dd trtT1^/l paper ^rk busy . , ^ 

: ; Aixxjiton^ d^vxsedi as: a feanS o£ ^iggriSBRinft, time ; * • 

all ?taff into c^rnnijcm act^vi^^ A ceirtain < ^ 

;■ 'i ■ ■. . "j^.t • = •'■*'■ -^i'T^vr.,^.--....-./-^' \ -^f ^"''^i• 

b^as an4' di5t<^ ineyitalile-^*^^ th^|^3^i(i3^ 

iisedi for eaifh activity area is^ iinportTaht fo^ij^ideretanding soi^ 

the results. Further, there agre nuabet of ^&a<^ivi^^^ 



i^uts^dcf : 
^ci^i^t of 



'V .-- on the borderline between two areas l?br/0xa]t^ 
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problem and is concurrently cjcplainirig/A^at tie ii^: d^ ^ * ^ • 

cbordinafer h^ iiT equally engaged in "trainiiig" aiid^'technical/ if - I 

• •v^■./:;■.■■■-■:.:• y; ;-;^ - • 

impldBehtatiph./V Wheh^^^^^ director of implcmentatidn 6p^^ 
the administrator of a.seiiior citizens* club arranging for spkce for 
an J^CC site^ '^she i^ engaged in "ce^t^r ii^lewehtation^* but she is 
also and perhaps eouafly engaged in "relations with. cgiibnity." In 
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I • ■ > . . • 



I irthis seii^ ^ njuch as" 

L • ^ i ) t?o^sit>ie in terns of the^^^ each activity even 

i^' ? /I/ wh*n seco^ 

; The ^liocatidhrb^^^^^^^^^ to. different activities by the different 

staff positions is presiM^ estimated labor 

^l^psts are dbta^^ each time input by the total labor 

cost far the riel^vOTt p For example, the input of the 

system coordinator to Vtrairiing'V is .27 x $10,400 and of NCC ' 
c^wrdin^tprs is .40 x $12,60Q: The labor cost for each activity is 
then -the sum* of all the* inputs to that acti^^ity. The results 
indicate that system planning and administration, technical implementa- 
txpn, and training each took roughly a qifarter of the manpower effort 
as measured by the labor costs of the activiity. Relations with the 
commun-ity ind system users was next at 12 percent, then program 

planning at 7 percent; center in5)lementation was lowest at less than 

.■<.-■«*■ 
4 percent. 

System Planning aiid Administration 

The first .activity, more than any o£ the others, is an amalgart 

of different, kinds of work. For the director of implementation, the 

sy steii coordin ator, and t>ng technical director, the vgrV inrludN - 

.1' 

two Bain kinds of tasks%The first are the traditional administrative 
t ^ 

tasks, such as coordinating personnel, scheduling staff activities, 
• arranging, directing, and clearing t|ie way for all thff other activity 
areas to take place. The second kind are Jue to the special charact 
of the system and the commitment to a high leVe'l of Jfer involvement 
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Time Allocations by Activity^ During Ingjlementation 
of Reading Interactive System 



Position 



Activity: Percent of Time Allocated 





System 
Plan- 
ning § 
Adminr- 


Technical 
Inplemen- 
tatj.on 


Center ' 
Implemen-^ 
tation ^ 


Training 


Relations 

with 

Comiminity 
§ System 
Users 


Program . 

P.l ann 1 n <y 


Dir of ^ 
Jmplem. 


37% 


20% ' 


3% 




30% 


♦ 

10% 


System 
Coordin. 


24% 


20% 


4*% 


27% 


15% 


10% 


NCC 

Coordin. 

Switcheir/ 
Librarian 


(^11% 

20% 


16% 
40% 


7% 


40% • 

.40% 


15% * 


11%%^ 


Techniciil 
Aides 


5% 


40% 


/5% 


45% ^ 




•5% 


« 

Secretary 


,;oa% 












Technical 
Director 


25» 


60% , 


« 








Estimated 

tia^or 

Costs 


$13,712 


$12,977 


$1,888 


$13,0^ 


$6,101 


■ 

$3,634 



Percent 
of Total 
Labor 
Costs 



TCrrAL LABOR COSTS = $S1,340' 

^ T'. r~ ' 



26% 



25% 



%4% 



25% 



7% 



'\hey could understand, operate, an<^ain%ain the equipnent. " It was 
not always easy to code a given activity because "training" o£ten » 
occurred \^en NCC ^^aff fjssisted in various technical activities and 

' * i ♦ 

vice ufersa. The tech*iical director, the switcher- librarian ,^ and the 
technical aides had the^jpiriiBlKy responsibility under this heading. 

• - A k ' ' 

. <»I86 . # 



and di'Tiection. There was a continual effort » iBSjpecia;i,ly an the part f 
of the adninistrative staff to Stay one juap ahie|^' »nff ^^^^^^^^ • 

iiv advance alternative strategies to cover -tl^ most likely developments 

'-, • ■-. ■ •» '■.*.,■ ■ -.fii- 

irf. each area. Thus, the entire staff Was dfe^iberaterly invoiyetl in 
system planning, although in varying ^egrt^fesi yv; Their ideas and feed- 
-back were s©|fe as an important element in this^pcess.' In addition, 
the staff Wdtsld code all meetings ar discussionfi iftider this activity 
where several problem areas were dealt with in a manner which was 
difficult to disaggregate into other distinct areas. Therefore, 
P^VOTtims of total staff time and the cost for this activity 
'^'*|f?: higher than would be expeS|jfd for setting up a simijar system. 

Techhical Implenentatlon 

111 is activity often overlapped with "training." It includes 
all activities related to designing, ordering, inventorying, 
installing, experimenting with, debugging, maintaining, and li'epair- 
ing the hardwai^ for the ^CC system. The pers<^ primarily^involved 
with this was the technical director, although significant time of 
^Iher strff members was involvedAas well^^ Overlap between this area • 
.^d "training!' occurred because a large paVt pf^he set-up pefiod 
jy^_jieVi>led^A^:^aining NC e > c o ordinatoys^^d-^te^hnicSR-aides-so^^hat - 



Thr'^cohsensus of the implenentation teaii is that sufficient 
time and labor were spen%on implemcntirig the technical side of the 
system during the- set up and^ that by. the opening in January 1976, 
most or the major tecfinical problems had be^n worked out. Fo% 



Others, this activity Would not need as much effort during the * 
set-i^ period. One reason is that this project has produced 
technical configurations, protocols, and pjrocedures which proved 
f successful^ and^some may be transferable to similar systems. Much 
•of the time spent by the te^nical director on* the Reading project * 
could be saved in the setting up of future systems if thgse technical 
configqraticrns 'and recommendat||ons can be adopted. 

Another saving would occur if the NQC coordinators were not 
given as much responsibility 'for the technical operation of the 
ystem as Dn t^ Residing project. More of this task could 
q)proif)riately be assigned to tjye technical aides. This'would suggest ■ 
that the technical aides should^e hj^ed with strgj^tf^T technical 

bacKRrounds and experience than those in Reading. conscious and*^ 

* / ' ' / ♦ * 

deliberate aspect »«f the Readin^projecit was to hire z sX2iit with inter- 



then be trained in technical skWls. 



pwsonal skills ifather than with -technical experience. Thd fetaffcould 



P'or fuii details see: "Design and Implementation of the Reading 
* Interactive Cable Television Systea" in this volume. 
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This activity covered the woj^ of negotiating for tfl^ites 
in%i*hich the centers were established, fumf^hing and org^ani zing the 
centers, and dealing with ot^er center-related pl-oblems which were ^ 
neither technical »or related to the connaunity. It took tie smallest 
proportion of time input during the impljmentation period and this 
appeared Xo be perfectly adequate. Therefore, ^hete'is little to 
discuss. It should be noted, however,, that the amount of effort 
gedssary for this activity in other^cases would be related to the i 
number of NCC sites cholen. Thus the director of implemen^ion and 
system coordinator would have to double their time inputs if the 
iiuid>er of__oenters were doubled. ' ' 



^ Trailing 

f . . ^ ' : 

Training includes all tim# which the system coordinator and 

ti^nical director spent training the entire NCC staff and the 

^itchey^Ubr^ This turned out to take a great deal of time 

<i^cause the NCC coordinators and technical aides were hired without 

any special skiUs^^r experience with either the equipment or 

programmif!g. , However, it is not clear that any substantial savings 



n trainlng-cdSts cairtre-ffiaisferr twrthF^neHianST^i^ 

, ft ^ 

people who ar« skilled in pfogrbntaing or audience recruitment- for 
two-way cable TV will ^only becom" available after considerably wider 
use of interactive systems. In the roeantiaiie, it*'is possible to find. 

people with more technically sophisticated backgrounds than were 

- . " ■' «i "'^■■^ 

diosen in Reading. The salaries, how^x,. iHl^t'^ve to be that much 




m 



higher to*offset#ny savings in training time. On the other hand, 
if|^s has been suggested, NCC coordinators are not given all 
the technical responsibilities which they had in Beading, their 
traininj^ time could be reduced. The time allocated to training was, ^.f, 
if anything,; liberal. NjThe staff was well-trained by the start of \ 



operations and there was no deficiency in their technical compet^rice. 



It was assumed that onpe the ViCC coordinators were trained to 
cquiprocnT,, Lney wou^a tnen train tt\r "''^ — * 



operate the equipment, they wou^di then train ti^ elder^ to operate v 
at leaslPsoMe of the equipment. The elderly who did become an active 
part of the production tea» were interested more in generating, progfams, 
presentation, aiiti general running of the centers than^ they were in 

^ * • v.- 

^ the tyhnical side of the OjperatioriK If 9 systera*is planned which' '^'^ 
^ actually anticipatear a large nufl^e^ 0^ user-participants whc^will wartt 
to be trained technically, it would bf ne#5sary for some of the " 
A technicalire^pons^bility of th€^ technical aides; to be shared by NCC 

' /' ... . . : / i " ' 

fordinatilr: 



coordinators and for NCC ooordina have a fair level of 

♦ 



# . 0 



tecl^ical competence* . ^ » ' 

^ ■ * • 

' Some training of NqC, coordinators will always b^- necessary; 

^they nee^/to understand What'is goiifg on withVthe system hardware.^ 

In ^ addi ti on , im^or tanff^ p ^t of . th^^^rji ninXpmcesi^Q^^^ 
4 \, J . \ 



if 



Staff in teading, particularly for the NCC coordinaXots , inv^ved 
1 ^ . ■ - 1 ' 

training pn: ^ (a)i*asic orientation to this'system and how it worked* ' 

•^including^a sinhilation of the system: tb) programming; and (c) ! ^ 

i- . Y ^ ■ ^ A. 1 ^ * • ' . 

r recruitment ^of elderly system users, -technical t raining ''i^ ^tres^ed 
^ here becjpuse the Readitig project inteU^pnally hired; as NCC ^ ^ 

coordinator^, PObplewith stnmg backg|l^|^s in teaching, comi^t^^i^ 

■'■ .■» 



JM, ^ '7 Milt BP n IV^ ' 



• * f • 




and social work, or other work with old people and/or with a||)axent ^ 
talents in this vsrea. 

!• . . * • ' ' ■ ' .- 

'^'^ ' • • . - 

Relationships with> Conpunity afnd System Users • • 

\ . ^ . ■ ♦ 

Originally ^this activity^ was* coded as two separate activities. 

One was called/!estaj)lishing refationships with local government, 

organizations r.*gencies and other grqups in tjMB; community." 'The other 

wa§ called "establishing Violations w^h elderly individuals at each 

NCC:siite." .Under this .activity, the time o£^the director oF implem^n- 

tation iras primarily, a iM^ughi not exclusively, devoted to the former. 



The tipe of the NCC jQoordinatox|[ was ma|pl)f devoted to the latter, 

' while tfie system coc^rdinator dealt, with botti. . «, 

The work classified under this code* includes all activities' aimed' 

at finding and-contacting. potential systera,tfset«, ascertaining^eir 

communication and^^lervice' delVveyy needs, eliciting their inteirest ?ind 

coope^atijon, and informing them about, |the system and its cap^Hities. 

^ % This code also includes aU the work connected with Recruiting potential 

partf.cipants at each NCC site. / . % %^ . * . 

• . % - / ' ■ » ' 

^ It lii^e.ly that the time inputs recorded undeWe-stimate the 

* actual tine^ spcmt on thes<^^|ictivities. this/fs partly a result *of the 

co^hg s^stOT. pat?ft(ailarty.for acHvaties iiivolved In establishing 

relations with agencies br groups! Most of ihi^ work carried out as 



a seeondary or implicit goal of another activity. For example, ^contactn 
WQU^d be made with the Housing Authority or with a senior citizerts 

» • • ^ 

qlub in*order||o discuss tnqr' arrangements for space*for an NCC site; 



♦ 



\ *iri their bail ding. . the' primary activity 'is viewed as "center 

iaplewitatip^/' byt the implicit gfoal^ which often tool^ iip more time 

• and eneffiy, is to establish|relat ions -with the community. In fact 
• ♦ ' . ' ; * ( t . 

^ .^^^ nearly eveiy activity carried out by St|a|f during the implementation 

I ; peri«M, .e;^cept perh'^s closed staff meetings, yas .part of the broadyr 
:r e^ort to establish relations in the community. • , This is espeqialfy^ 
. true»-of efforts tp'refcruit elderly parhcipants: ' Frco the/fiay each' . 
Nqg:«t<^ was occupied ^by, its staff, an indirect *ut quite conscious 
•effort was made* y ^attract the attention and interest pf,.Jihe'aldej^ly 
t- .^"rrpuridijfg area wliil^ seating up the site physi|ally' ar\d " 

i techiucally,. It was assumed that an indirect approach to involving 



/ efderly participants would work, best which , as i*t-'turflcd out , may 

have Iw^i) tfce,. l^ter, more direct^ conjininlty involvement /and, 'J 
. ' publicity tff forts were unde^Plen.' T 

'*.: SjtOTg relatlOTship§;wltl| community, group's and o^^ • 
. were Test ab ft shed during , the set-up'peripd in rttading . , l^ie j^oal of 

\' ' ,' '' . * ' ' ■.' *■ ' 

:* ^^^«ing irfdividual. elderly parti cipfits* by 'con'ti-aSt , Had not. been 

' *3I - •'. '■ * , •• .. : -'4. '• •■ . 

*oileved by the start of operations'. Attendance at i wo of the sites 
was. lower than d-xpectfed and fewer el^rly iftdividua»& had- come • 

. ' ^ " ' • , ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ '■• , : 

ming'.or. in the'cyWa^plnj,<tf ,thf i^|te^^^^ ' 
. . ..r/^^ IPWwtr'fori'this^ iuu5 cdo^^ During t?he'.6irst s\x months-^ 

the reseat^ team insistidd Nrhat "the iniplemeotation .tiam Iceep as low a 
• protiie ^s, possib»Bj,to rfvcrid contamination^ th^ ciycial pre- test ; 
^^.survey- of the elderly, fhe'iyfvey was not cooplVted Until November/ 
uM^ich left flfluK)st rio^time for active recniiVing of ftld^rVpanicipant 



'Another difficulty arose from ttie location of the;NCC ^ites "and the 
characteristics of the elderly population at eacfi' site. TWo of thei 

^ centers in Reading were located in public housin^^ for the elde.rly 
At one of these, the residents , had- a f^ly high median age, but ii|dSP 
incomes' were low at both sites. ■While they i^ere; obvious l:c«cktions ' .-.^^^ 
to comiect with the elderly and natural locations Jbr fostering . I 

conununications, the residents at both o£ these-NCX: site's contained 
a TiigK proportion of people whose age^ mtfbiUty, arid edufation^^^^^ 
level did not predispose •them in^ : 

vSjjth groups may well become acti^eVpartlcjipant^^ > 

than three months ancj much efifort from the'-coordiriatbjs'.^^^^^ 

, • * V ■ ■ ' ■ . . > *■ ■ ; /' 

of pr6bll^ra is likely to -exist whenever NCGs ate situated in, or^ " 

draw their participants *from, populations who need . 

. *■. .. •■ ■ '■ ' ■ • ■ ■ " ■ . • ■ ^ 

Those most in need of better inforaatioji £m^ 

selTice agenci^s are often those with the fewest '^skills or aptitudes ' 
for the vigorous and enthugiastie invoivement w^^ch an interactive systepi 
requires 1 9 get off;, the groiind fast. ^ " ^i 

There ar6 important implications for manpower, allocation during 
the implementation. period; TOe^ and the characteT- 
J-.^ V>^.9^.. th e t^rgej^Jjopjula^^^^ „ . 



need^v yGive the original service delivery goals ^nd the NCC sites ] 
selected for the Reading project, -mows effort wasiieeded to develop 
"relations with potential elderly participants. Most of the work was ' 



4 



For full details of the; charac,teristicsrof th&{elderly at tHe * 
different sites sefe: , : "Impact of a Neighborhood Connnuifiieation Center" 
System oX the E^dferly in 'Readii^^^ Volume 2. 



\ only carried, out during the last thriee^^onths , with hardly anyi^;' 

.. ' ■ • ,. . y ''J ' ■■ 

•. during the first five months. If the NCG coordinators WercvMlieved 

,. . • ■ . . . . . . .. ■ ; . ..^ • ■# ■ • ■ . 

of the technical resp^)nfe»bxlities as discussed above, they wpuld 

■■■■ / •■^ ■ • ^ . = : • - . ■ 

/ have more time earlier on. In addition, it would help if more . >: 

personnel \wer0 available to recrUit and work with senior citizens • • 
. . In th<f set-.up period. ^ . . ' ^ ' / // 

1 .An alternative Would be to, have fewer tit C sites irf kreas which 

* require such intensive cpmrauni'ty organization and jnvolvement efforts 1; / 
. It is important that at'the start'^of operations, /there are a 
. reasonable number of •.dctive participants .at each NCC site. It .mi 



migr 



• ,be possible for k system wifh tKree NCC sites , to aim fdp twor sitj^ 
.'.f where participation. would be reasonably he^iyyr^^ (minimum of IS-iO 

• ! persons t)er' site per session) and yto have oniy ibne site where 

participation was less cert:ainy The/disad>»nlpage is that fewer of 
^ / those more likely to need sezVices wil^ be r^^^ and this • 

could le'ad .to an* unfortunOT.e bias' away from the service*- delivery goal^. 
• In short; there' is a tr^^ll^^^off between the effort and costs required' 
.to recruit participapft^^arid the* success in reaching those inbst in 



need of* services //TK6 ihcjrease in labor cp^ts to achiisve both goals 
' ^ will dei)ehd on t?6e p rop q of ga tes p/anned to service the pbcrr, 

elderly, imed^cate^^^^^^ difficult: to 

recruit; 




' * 'Pf'ogram yP lanhing 

^ ''^e set-up dctiviti^^^ include both- 

the Actual^^^^ pfeparatiori gf test programming which happened 



. in the. last tv(o months and the earlier, mote general, program 
planning-whiclf;took place in discussions and meetings after the 



A' 



It ,9 



■1 



NCps were opene 

■.. ../ 

Programing for this experimental system in Reading is by design 

\ . ' i'- ■ •> "'^ ' • ■ ^ • • ■ - - , ' 

quite djLfferent both in style/and ^content from conventional one-way 

■ , i?^" . r . • > ■/ ■ ' \ ' . \^ 

video ^tf^rataming^. One of/ the primary goals of the project was to 
have; ja lubsrtantial amount of snoataneous interaction among participants, 
rathc?^ t|im flo;^^\of information from presenter to audience. 

VrogtBia: -gre^QT^tiori ther9:^ore involved creating a series of structures 
or foxmms within which ^ipont^neous^ iaterkctions^ could occur and 
selectj/ng topics or themgs ardund which* the prograK^uld center. 

•mo^th^r^ii^ related to programming style, was to have- 

locay community^ need5 fojm the foundation for this- community 
information :3yste»n. These goals\ f or program style and user partici- 

patiotj in the selection of areas for programming had an impact on 

/ . o . ■ . ^, - \ ■ * ' 

thfe whole process^Sy which programming was' prepared otr produced. . 

/ • . * ■ 

PtQgram prep^tion, especially a^^^i^St, was pj^imarily a process of 
!eveX6ping relationships with the coimnunity in order to repruit ^ • 

/people and agencies as system-users and participants-. It involved 
gathering a group of people tSgether who were interest.ed* and able' to 



interact and elicit.ing the participation ,of the community in the 

0 ^ * 



selection of topics for progriams. 



The special nature of the "program |)lanning" process, on the 
Reading project has two ftiqp li cat i ons J^or this ana^l^^ First, since 
•program planning was-^o interrelated With developing community 

r ■. , - . ■ ■ * , . . ■ ■ ' 

relatipnships, it *was often difficult to differentiate time/spent on one 



•activity from the other. Therefore, the proportion of total time 

■ ' ■ ..\ " . ' ' i ' ' • 

spent on prosramning underestimates the actual input. . Second |ftthe 

ps^ p;^gram planning and preparation process did no^^foll^ the original \ 

• expectations of the planners of the Re^ading ^stem. , I|i ;particular. i 
elderly i^ividuals from the community initially participated much 

:less t}(an anticipated. While agencies and organizations w^re in- 

; volyfed from .the start, elderly individuals att^th^NCC sites'-jproved ' 

\ , ♦ ^ , . 'I \ ^ ' * * ' ^ 

more difficult to recruit as active program planners and producers. 

■ ■ • ■ . ' ' .■ "x 

This^inclreased^thc effort necessary frcMQ the project staff 'to pr^- ^ 
'pare progranning for the' beginning of the operating j)eriod and led 

* ^ ; to*the allocation of additional staff to its development. One 

' • ' / * " ■ * ■ ■ * ■ 

j ' ' alteniative is to hire a specific person to act as program develop^: 

• for the entire implei{bntation period ' 

^ During tlie operating period, a* large number of elderly individuals 
did become actively involved -in the procgai^^f .planning, developing, 

- • * prepaaring, and presenting programming, some as paid staff, others as / 

• ■ . ■ / 

volunte^rs.^ Their role wiU be analyzed, in the last section of this / 
*■ » ^ ■ . ■ ^ 

. . ' f ■ ■ . ■ ^. ■ • . '■/'•.. 

chapter. However, it does./take some time, longfer than waiiillowed / 

. ■-■ • , . ^ • ' / ' : " . 

. " in Reading, f&r participants to become familiar and comfortable idth 

v ' ♦ the NCC system and its capabilities. Until they do . ' it ma y be//necessary 



for the •system staff to do much of the program planning. The 
eoq>6rience 4^ developing technical formats for programmit^/should 
m^ake this* part of the- work less .demanding for future NCC/syslems.^ 



See: "Design and Implementation of the Reading Interactive Gable 



Television System" in this volume. 



Then Xhe NCC stikff will be able to provide a fuller range of test 
progrttndng and simulations Auring th^ final months of the sevMp, 

f . • . ■ ■ ■ . f 

and so hastei^ the^ processes of f^liarizing and involving potential 
u$ers with the operation^ ft he system. . = • 

The Heading experiment has shown thsit a^rc^ramming staff is 
needed to perf%m th/ee areas of programming-actlyi ties during set upi^ 

1. ^to develc^ .generalized formats within" Which variou^ specific ' 

programs/can take place (mdnj^of thf^si^ wc^^^ in 
Reading^ and should be tr^psferabl^jV : : , • 

2. to pr^are and preseiit specific test prpgramndhg during tlie \ 
fina^ phase of set up' and most^ rc^gul^progx^^ Yor tJrtJ 
inil^kl phase of thj? operating, peripa; ^/ y ( / 

3. to assess specific programming Heeds ox local service' aad 
{ovemmeht agencies tod service rteeds of the target^^ ^^v^^ ^ / 
>articipaRf'lauidienc4^. \ ■ i !^ 



le results of the Reading experience proride three ^qi>14cations 

• • . * "^ '^ / / 

for/thiBf allocation of time ^etw^en thes^ three activities. '. Fir^t, the 

t^ans^t'ory nature of the pK>ject and the unf^i liar ity of inter- * 

/active television does; not encourage eager pa^icipation in program- ^ 

■ing* activities. This is confounded when the target system users 

are elderly, poor, disabled, poorly educatedK» or innobile. If the 

users dd not become quicdcly involved in programming fpr^these or any 

^SlRer-yeasoitsr-the-WGG-^taff^ to spend more t im e 



second two activities* Second, if there is a substantial commitaient; 
td social service delivery, a larger time input from staff will 
be required to develop and prepare* the initial programming for the 
system. This involves an initial survey of local agencies and * 
organizations to find the potential system uArs and to assess their 
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needs' and interests so that the areas o^rogruining wh'^ch they 

are likely to -he responsive fat .the outsist can be deteMiried; there v 

then folloirs i process of «6tivarting the users:^ ^^i^ • 

tad a^ivities which •are ahenable to prajTra^ing for^^^^^ \ 



and clients. 



^ ■ None of the above is ^tended to iaply that service, programming 

< , . a < *' 

•• ' i ^ • 

, ^ is »ore expensive or nore^ tine consizming In its .i)reparartiQn or 

presentation whenpSpecific service prograa^ng iarea^ have been * 

chosen. The point is that the selection .!^ these specific sepjici :y ^ 

V progrwi areas takes skilled stkff time "ih^plng] set up. Not all . ■ r 

• * service delivery problems cvi be-adapted to aa NCC system. It ■ 

requires a knowledge both of social service delivery and of the 

two-way cabfe .capaWTlitlijs in order t^make this choice/ Finally, 

programming , activities di^Tf^ set up will ^incriease as the number ^ 

4>f hours of originatiSff^er day at the start of the operations 

increases. It would be advisable to s^art* wit|i ho more thfl&i two 

fr hours per day and to expand gradually only in response to the system , . j- 

and'user participation^f " ' . ' 

■ ' ■ ^ . • ' , ■ ■ . • , . . 

■ • ' : SuMuiry anj Recommendations .1, 

In response to. the four research questions jfesed at the beginning ♦ 
of this section, the^ f ihd^gs indfe^te: » " 

Length of Set-up During lapleaentatitm Period J 

Eight ■onthfc i^s found to be stiff icienl^, aasuBing ^hat arrangements 
. idth the ATC-Berks Cable TV-Co. have been Bade.. Thfti»e Bight be • 



systea, and developing that progrfflming «ttth both serviw^ deliverers *\ 
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. • . reduced soieiAat by hiring NCC personnel who were already trained tech- 
. *, V ttically, birf this wds not the approach taken in the Reading project. 

Certainly, this period could reasonably not be 'shorter than six' months. 
X Et tas felt that eigjit Months was sufficient in Readioj, but- it is 

-difficult to assess »rfja.t other situations night need. At lea^t in the 
^ near future, an interactive NCC syst«m will be "novfel and unfamiliar 
in whatever' cpwmity or area- it is being set up. The potential 
system us«*. and the impleB?entation staff need to go through a fairly 
^Ipngthy p0riod of learning and experimenting before thej^csfli^gin 
to understand how such a system works and what it can be used for. 
In addition, the user-participatory, nature of this sfstea requires 
• a loamin : and training period before the start of operations. 
Thus, durnr the jet^iq), period, the -system planners and builders 
should be assessing local heeds and' plef^i^ces,* building relationships 
the user>community, and BxomixA interest and enthusiasm, as 



wi^ 



as working with local govern»as|l and service agencies to deteimine 

* ■ " 

which of thei^ service delivery and other coanunication needs can be 

-. . . , • ' . .■ ' • " . 

, adapted to a two-way NCC system and which specific rirogram formats can 

/best be used* ^ tN 



Itaffiug, 



Based on the Reading experience we-wo^id recomend additional 
expenAtures of staff for setting up a tri-eenter interactive system; 
Alt^wugh the Reading staff did succeed in preparing the system in 
e^t months. the|p was a serious lack, of elderly participants at the 
befinning. Our staffing^ecooBeAdations, lAich can be found suimarized 

I 
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in Table 1.8, «call «for the following additions* during the iioplementatit)n 

period to deal with this problem: 

1, One director or coordinator of programming, ^full-time, for 6,moh*ths 
2\ One publicist^ full-time, for 4 months ^> \ ^■ 
Three senior: aides, part-tii|^, for 3 month's.' V 

■ ' ' ' ' ^- \' .' ' ''''' • • ■ 

In addition,' we Vsggest a)/ull-tiBe technical, director. ' Using 's^j^ry^ 
bases close to Reading's, these additions increase |,the total labor 
costs f ron ^roughly $50,000 to $70,000 f or thQ eight -month implraenta- 
tion period ' y - ' / ' »• . 

Allocation of Staff ' ; . / • , " , 

In Reading we found that three-quarters .of the staff effort went ' 

into three activities: "system planning and, administration "tech- 

^ - • ■■■ , 

^ nical implementation/* and "training." We also found that insufficient 

V • ' ■ • . 

time WM availal>le both for developing relationships with the elderly 

. ' * ■ . ; • * ■ ' 

aqd system users an4 for. program plannif^ during the implementation 

■' • • ■ • - • ' I 

phase^ i^art frottthe obvious difficulty of involving people before 

the -system is actua^y working^ esctra burdetts were ioqpbsed by: 

(a), th« fact t|«ai this was the first time such a sysj(em had been set 

U|i;?(b) the inti^sit difficulty of dnvolving elderly citizens in ' 

innovative and technical systems; and (c) the requirements of l| research 



experimttit. "Future uscdrs ^ri. 11 gain from oux; experience, particularly 
in the use of tedinical formats and methods 'for recruiting and training 
the elderly; presumably, there would not ^ the same research require 
'^^-'^ents.' Xn addition, we recommend shifting some of the technical 



responsibility froii NCC coordinators to technical aides. This %rould 
^release the coordinators to^spend more time <m conunity relations and 

/ ' ' > . ■ 'I * • » 

program pianhinj^. • 

^74 



% Ta^le 1,8 - 

Recmmended Staffing ,for NCC Interactive , 
System with Three Centers During Implementation 



J- 



Nufi- 
bey 



Position 



J^, System Staff 

System Coordinator 
Technical Director 
, Dir. of Programming 
Swi t che r/ Li^r ari bn 
Secretajry 
Publicist 

B. fi^or Mobile Unit 



Salary 

Base 

$p.a. 



15,000 
• 12,000 

12,000 
; 7,200 
6,O0Q 
' 7,8P0 



Percent Time Time 
Employed ' "Kplojfed 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



J 



months 



8: 
6 
6 
8 
4 



^otal 
Cost 



10»000 

8,qoo 

6,000 
. 3,600 
4,000 
2,600 



Technidal Aide 



* ■ 7,200 



100 



"4; 200 



Center Staff 

3 NCC^CooikJinators 
,3 Technical Aides 
3 Senior Aide» 



' 8i40/ 
7,2g© 



For Additional Equipment 
at .1 Center 



100 

m 

50 



f 
7 

3 



14,700 
12,^00 
.2,700 



Technical Aide 



200 



SO 



Fringj^nefits 6 10% 
TOTAL REC0M4ENDED STAFF COSTS 



2>I00 

70,500 
7.050 
$77,550 
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In a4d^tion. we found that a\ critical variable in terms of both 
Staff requirenents and allocation of effort was the chara^eri sties of 
the target 'population for-the NCC system. If a system is targeted' on 
potential eligibles for social services,' the task of setting up and 
devel^ifg initial programming falls hea^ly on paid staff. Planners 
for such a s/s^^r cannot exp^^ ia;ch contributioj^-frSfi the target^group^ * 
4>efore the T>eginning of opeirations unless they spend more effort on^ ^ ^ 
recruiting^; - ^ *• ''. , * ' . 

Pinaliy, it should noted that the whole Reading project benefit- 
ted fro* the relatiofl(Ships previously developed by ^lYU's Alternate Media 
Center in its public access work iif Reading. This has b^^ .assumed to be • 
' part of thie. planning phase preceding the implementation period. Others will 

face different situations which canilot be predicted. The important point 
; 'is that these estimates of time, staff, and allocation presuppose a pHor 
^planning period during which the basic relationships fave been established 
Wid the technical c:apability ascertained, ' 

Systea Design in Reading aria Alternatives for Replication » % 

» this section, the implication of the sys^m design for qcfets is 
discussed and possibly variations are analyzed in light of the Reading 
exper|ence. It is assumed that others wishins^ to replicate the NCC 
system would have simi^r goals to train local community people, to in- 
volve participants and service deliverers, and to provide spontaneous 
. interactive pipgraming. .Further^ it is assumed that there is an* oper\ 
\ «tive cable systea. ^Therefore,^the costs of adapting a one-way systeii 
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two-way are analyzed whil'e the'cosifs of installing an entire cable • 

sy St are not discussed. " ^ ' ' T 

V^te* design variations ane disciissed under five main headings: - ^ 

1/ Scale of the System* • | " r ^ * 

. 2. Use of a Mobile Ibit • ' \ . ' 

.3. Quantity. and Style of Progranaing . 

; 4". Cable Costs , ^ ^ f ' 

. . ; 5. Space for ndzs. . - 

Scale of Syst em ^ • ' ^ ^ \ 

, ■ . — / • < - < \ • . ■ 

^ , The main faiitor whi^h will determine the co$|; pf installing ;aii NCC ' \^ 
system is its planned sea} e<(tfiat is the nianber of permanent originating " 
interactive, sites^ NCCs, in tlj^etwork). The. Reading syst^'?^ tliree ' . 
permanent interactive sitps from which programming was produce tand 
^ originated and was^*designed to include interaction from other "remote" 
sites using a mobile unit. This unit could be connected into the 
interactive system from any of vatio.us wired Iqcations throughdiit 
the city and thus provided additional places 'for .origiJtit ion! This Sy:-• 
t ion is concerned only with the question of inc*easing the number of NCCs, 
• • • * • 

_^ or permanent fixed sites. The next section will deal, with the alterrij 

tive^ introduced by the use" of the pobile unit. 

1>ere are liai^s td the variatiow«^in scale tha^ are 'possible for 

, ^ an interact! ve/*CC system. On the one^^nd, any interactive system must 

have at 'least two .origination sites. Oif fi^e other ha^d, syste^ with more 

ttian seven interactive sites are likely to be quite different" from the 

* Iteading system. Furthermore, the Reading experiehce suggests that thertf 

is little justification for starting* with more fhan two or three'perman- 

. ent^NCC 'sit«s, and that more than.four iuch' sites mslies initial implemen- 
' " . ' ■ .' ■ 

" ' tation vary co^licated. Therefore, the cost function described in the 




next section has iJeen specif ipd to a^low for^varia^ici^ from two to seven- 
NCCi. This is the range which t^ie, inplencntition -supervisory ^taff rec- 
onended in the l^t section could reasonabl/ handle; any' jifore sites would 
need a rather different staff structure.' 



* . serious problens to starting. With A large number of ; 

• . * " • - • ■ *-.•■«. < . . . ' 

pexaanent- interactive sites. First, there is d: -substantial investment 

/ • ih eauipront for ca4 NCC, which is.even higher ^v^areas where tha ^ ' 

cost of .laying wire for each site -is l^igh. .'A aftond tissue \s that 

since ea^ pezranent site is, in effect, a prod^«Paivd originator of / 

prograning, having veiy many such 'sources of programming can co'mpi^^te 

^ . th« interacj^ion between them. ' It ma^ also duplicatie productjve 

I P'*®*"^ /l'*®"®^"? probl««s with the sites competing for ji '* ' 

; chance to .bo seen and heard by tlie others 'aiid to contribute' programming *' 

within limited hours" of progr^ing. *Such ^creases in the-scale of jthT* 

* system could overtax staff resources. ' ^ ' 

. - ^ ^ Fuxtheiaore, giyen the use of mobile unit^ **iich can link other 
locations interactively^with NCC*, there' seems little nead for In- ' 

• * 

'currlng the costs and risks of starting out with a* large numbir of • • ^ 
K permanent, sites. There are also difficulties in successfully 
I attracting a reason^le* number Qf attendees to permanent sites' x>n a 

> - . * ■ • * • 

regitlMT <>tyif , .Thil progess proved fa^ mnre lengthy-^d-4mc»g»in- 

• ^ ■ . , / . ^ ■ - 

lig Reading: than Originally anticipated*. The amount of manpower re- \ 

quired to fe^it particfpants, to produce programming, or simply t& 
* interiict^at a session can be eensiderable/.an^ even then success is far - 

firom predictable. ^ ' \ 

' Jt must be remembered that the initia^ selection of NCC sites • 
'"^^J ■^f*y* ^fore the system comes into existence, when 



SrelatiVeljf little is knovm about the deniand for participation in -inter- 

- . active prograiiming by the target population. It seems unlikely that 
sites are necessary for the initial succesis- or quality df the 

,; system, indeed, for reasons mentioned above, they may reduce the quality. 
It will always be possible to add further sites if there is sufficient 

- danajid. In any case, it will take some time before such needs are 

',\ ■ / ^ ' . ■ ■ '■ ■■ ^ ■ :' ' - - ■ - ^, 

eyident. Thus, programming ciah be developed and technical problems 
; . .vrorked.o the audiehce is building for the cable programming, 

4.: from which the. participaJits for^i^^ 

be drawn. ' * 

Finally, 4t;'^ould also b|^i|)^d that the choicejpf site, will 

* r'''^^ other matters of Concern th& kiiid of 

• interaction and programming which U possible Will be Snflueirbed by 
, J v*^^® .^'^^^'^^^^^stics p^^^^ as well as the 

extent to jgliich these (^li^^^ Reading 
. ' ^el;^^ers all involved the elderly, and had a similar ethnic compbsitionV 
'^■^ the. income, education, and age levels wete signiJFicantly different. 
. - The particular institutional arrangements !may also make a difference 

•to how the participMts feel , about the s]^^ the centers .^'belong" 

. : >i t^^^s,: th^ are^ikely to respona^^i^ 

|tv ^ ' }^ situated, for example,:'' :^ a serv^fe agency or cable *teievision studio 

? 0 v''^? greatly eindched the ^Reading system but i^ 

; : ; two-way 




capability. * The use of mobile units; if possible, expancis the scale 



and versatility of an NGC system with only a small increment to the . . , 

investment costs;' This is because one/ operator With the equipment 
can connect, from any place which is linked to the two-way part of 
the system-. -V. ^ ' 

Iri- deSigning jin NCC system, there is 
NCCs arid Other ^ites which can be .connected into the systbm with 
mobile units.' However, there are limits: the system should have at 



least two permaneijit Tegular i 
^ will be attended daily by a large number of participants should 
; : prpb ^ewf regular participjants or with a • 

^^^'^^ : -v l^i^^^^ ; of paiiiici^arits who attend only at intervals", such as a 
' V club that meets -onc^^^eek an ideal remq^ site. The 

\ j^^ cable capability already^ 

O^^-:''^:^' - ^'^ exists, ipx if it does not^ the^ cost of installing two-way capability 
:^ between these sites arid the Iveiad ;en4 m the initial in- 

^ '^^^ a cable system with extensiyei 

;twp-wa)^ capa^ the main consideration is -irtiether or not piartici - 

: >V:^^:<^ P 3^t! isxtfficient to justi^:: t ; 

^^^c^? j)ermari^ occasional 



fil?I^^S^?;^conriiectiOT staff 

l^^rS':.^^^^^^ system 
^fe^'H;-:/^-^^?^^ iripleadirig .with "•^tJiree •.' 

l>y'mic;rp^ 




X ■ 



NCCs^ wais able to draw on the fairly large area of the city which had 
two-way capability and used a "total of nine non-NCC sit ers; three were 
used regularly and six irregularly. - [.y^. 

If thQ NCC system, is mounted in a cable system with limited lor no 
two-way capability, each additional site adds the cost of \inst ailing 
two-way capability to total installation costs. (It is assumed that no 
■ site would be cphsidered foir: use as an NCC or as a remote which is out- 
. side the area^ illxed with downstream cable.) -^^^^ cable is 

. quite in manj^ areas i it will riot make -sense to wire a site 

and then use it only on an infrequent basis^^ unless there are very sub- 
istantial benefits attached to 'its inclusion in the interactive system 
on an infrequent basis. There was one such Hte in the Reading system, 
the local Social Security office, whi<A was; wired for two-way capabil- ; 
ity and participated once a week. Thi? ijeymitted elderly system \ 

■■• '. ^'fi; • . .,» ■■^-.■h.-' ■ . ■" 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■ - " ■■■ ■'I- . ■ • ' ■ • * 

^ers to receive information, ask que^tijpns^ and otherwise commiinicate 
with what was,: for most system users, vthe major service-providing 



ag»Ky. V ; 



In general,, the additional non-NCC-sites in the Reading systieim • ; ^ 
: were drawn from areas already provided with two-way capability. How-/ 
leveriv even in a syistegi that hais full or partial bi-.directional capacity, 

the individual NCC installation costs are substantial and there is 
c^^aiways tmcertainty.^ be ^attended 1^ / 



S^^target aixdience ; Tlierefore, the best system design may be/two/regular ■ 
gpt^jv - sites as; • 



the more extra -sites, the low^r .the initial installation :m 

^fil|it?;^&J^V^c^^ savinjgs in.: operating . 




• r 



: costs/ Fiftdilv, it wiU always be possible at some later date to ^. 
'|^|t^|\rei^^ such sites t^ permanent NCCs ,if the demand for them beq^es 



evident . 



Quantity' and Style of Programming ; * . ^ ' 

The Reading NCC system was geared to produce one to.two houris 

■ ' ■ ■ * . * ' . ' " • * ^ • .. ' ■ J/ ■ ' 

of programming per day,* five days per. week. ,A major factor deter* 
ihiiune the ntmber hours per day of origination to be chosen Will 
be the availability and the anticipatedT operating costs of down*- ■ 
stream cab le-,channel time. If channel "time can be provided free 

k : : . . • \ ' • , . ^ ■ 

through public access channels, ox other arrangement s-^ the most ^ 

be 

laibor costs, botl^^the supervisory" production office staff and the . 

nui±ers ctf stf^fS^attach '\v^4 - . » 

The Aiimber of MCC staff is the variable in^t sensitive- to planned 

■ ^' V..-'. : \ : :' ■' } ' " ' \. ' • . ^' 

houris of dfaily. origination. Two NCCs itf Reading hSid two full-time staff 

and thertlarger had three; with the addition of. ^a senior aide at eacJi, 

•it is estimated that the maximum liours of origination per day ifhich . 

cbuid be handled is three^ hours. For a system with more than three 

hours , :Ct would be necessary to hire at least one more technical 

a|.de and gpe more senior aide, per NCC. In addition, a relief head^ 

imd sy^tch^ would^e^ necessaiy^ This added p^ 

Vup • W tHi«e 

■ 3:^l^e bii in Reading called, for a far larger input of 



-I- 



.V,' 



(^'^oiiintaer laibot in^ potential el- 



than iii iact were f oxihd in Readihg before the 
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systek was opened up. Furthermore, because the Reading project was a 

. . • ■■ . . . * ; ■ •■^Av..-.. ■ * ■ ■ • : * • 

research project, part-of the process of selecting and developing 

. • ••. t : r . 

social service areas, for programming was carried^out ty the research 

staff. In the previous section, it was recommended th'at k full-time 

' director of programming be hifed eairly in th^ implAientation period to 

••■ ' . v^.- y ■ V ■ ''y-^''::- r . ^ 

^ handle program planning. For a system ta produce more^han two hours ; 

^ ^ . ■ '^'* ^ ; -V 

.per day of originationVfrdm the b Without dupl^ication^of- / 

ji programming, would "mef^ that iari additi^al::'pTO 

hired, unless there is .good reasdn to<si^pose tlierd will be>a: laixgie" 
• v- --4 ' ' ' ■ ■ *. ■ ••' ' - . 

; number of volunteers from .system pasR^cip'dnjts ,• ai^, *fbt instance, . in ' * 

• . ■ - *' • ' 
sdiQOls,^ Neverthejess^^ ^puld recoimnend th^^ eVeh. if it is 

to^en^up with iiK)M it i*s' better to plan one tjo^iwa-tLbt^rs at: ; 

first ^oToeaqpiandpnly as the/^^ , v ;r " " 

. Be^QTO the system actually begins operation, the^ director of \ ' 

programming is^ unlikely to. hkve as high, a level of cooperation and par- 

; ticipation as iiecess^^ progtamming to reflect the needs anxL ^ 

interests o^ system useris . "The major task of the director of program- 

ming during this period will be to stimulate local i«put and to develop 

a^liii^ted amoun't of pro^aamning which will attract target participants. 

The major proportion of iisiht inp« during this period wil Income ffoja 

seiyice providing agenci^^i^^^^fl^^^ ill e}^ans4oh of • 

progi^ammiig:^ easily bel. aqcc^ once the 



initial shakedown^ has passed, it woUld seem unnecessaiq^ to prepiare a 
great^.fU' of programi^ng w^^ little feed^ 



-back-vflrom' sxstem|;^usersy . . .. , 



• * Finally, it was believed;that/settii^g up with a large, profession-/ 
al prograaming staff in [leading wbuld preclude both t)ie necessity; and 
hence the pos^Wility, for el|ie;tly system participants to enter in^q 
the progtam plajming and prQg(idtion#process* as ^genuine partners, f By 
starting out witj^only a I^^ted amunt of prograamfiig, it is possible 
to present founatsXi^ch are sufficiently^ attractive to' arouse the 
interest of yiew^l^ while still allowing consider-* • 

able latitudHfor expansion of the system as' more>active user partici- 

• ■ . ■ *.<>■■■ =^ f . _ ' . 

patiow in the'prograia^i?TOing ptoc^ is forthcoming. % • 

^ The^type or style of programming may also have an impact on costs. 

-L ■ ^ . .. . ■ * . • " 

It is clear that sbme'lcinds of programming cost more to produce than 

. r ■ . . 

Others, and the Reading- system, as it evolved', did produce a wide 
variety of .pragramming« Durin^g the operating period, the inputs for 
each type were logged and these are analyzed in the .next chapter. Only 
siftilations; not live pxt)gramming, were p|roduced'djjiri^ the implementa- 
tJ.<Mi period, and these only towards the' end. It ''is possible to experi- 

mtat Mit%,:d^^ types vOf interactive pit)gramming only whe^ 

/ ,' .-^^^ " ■ ' ^ : ^ , ' \ 

/Systca^i)*^ of participants at each site. 

' -- ''WiM''' ■ '■ 

Space for 



The s^j^^^:^tH6 6§ the >ICCs in Reading was donated without cost 
by local piAiao^ijs^^ The space for the third site in Horizon 



'-mi 



CteHter.was T^ted fltal^^ County Senior Citizens Council, a mem- 

•ber of the: NYU-teadiiag Ikmsfort^ The -siting of tH.e NCCs^as of great 

iif>ortas»^ pairticular, it. is im- 

porti^t fo^ use .as ah NCC for 



iwst of the 'daytniiie hours.. The fact thtft Kennedy spaice was only avail- 
ables^or limited hours during the day poSed. severe problems during the 

. operating phase when the number of hours ofo daily origination was, ex- 
panded. However, there is a trade-off ^^e^e^tlie' availability of 
space and^s proximity to use^s, especdK^ if reht is to pkid. 

' Rents are Jikely. to be higher in more densely populated areas, which 
are precisely the most desirable places for NCCs, where large numbers 
of people wiU easily come anto contact with the system. It .WouW, 
probably be bettit to have fewer- permanent sites than to use sifes 

iriiilch were available' only part t^me or at high cost. / 

• . .. • ' ^ ■ ' ■ * 

Costs of Cable * . f / 

There are two major aspects to take into account when considering 
aHlBpnative cable costs.: one is the charge imposed by the. cable com- 
pany for use of the cable;. the other is the cost of converting a one- 
way system into a-^^yStem which has two-way interactive capability, at 
I^ast * between permanent sites Kit^in the NCC system. 

. ^ Cable company charges . There arj two kinds of charges which- might 
aiisiB for those contemplating interactive syst«Bs: one is the installa- 
tion charge and subscription p^nnent for obtaining one-way viewing of 
interactive prograaming; th^other i$ a^ charge for the leased tine on 
a doNnstreaa cable. The first is usually..s^^ed by the individual 
consumer lAo is paying for the zjeceptim of afl television diannels, 
not josit the interactive programming* Until pay cable telovisioh is 
widely av^lable and carnes interactive programming, there is no way 
to discover the specific demand for such programming and certainly no 
appxcpxiate-price estimate. 



Hovever^ it Is warth considering tjhe provision of one-iiay viewing 

' ■ , '■ , ' ^ • 

Jof interactive prograinin^ to ^^cial categories of ^onsumeYs who cainnot-' 

i^af£ord<9tthe cable conpan/ ^charges for installation and/or monthly rec^- 

tion* In Reading, the project 'paid for the subscriptions of 117 conver- 

ter .u^rs and the c|ble ^os^any absoibed the charge of installing the 

convextei3 in its overall fee as discussed ^earlier in the section on 

» cable costs in this chapter. Of the 117, only 26 were, not already cable 

* ■ ^ 

subscribers while 91 were; when the experiment ended, 17 of tr9 26 con- 

• . . . ^ * " ■ 

tinued tHeir subscriptions w Since a ci^le subscription pTovides man/ 

A' *.^ ■ ' 
extra channels, it is not clear that the interactive programming alone 

had* made subscribing worthwhile for the^e additional customers. It is 

strikingi, though* that three-fo^rths of the families includod in the 

' study* who had not received cable priojr to %he experiment, were willing 

to, pay for thiBir subscriptions at the end of the experimental period. ''^ 

Another argument for providing one-way viewing is to insV^l it f^r 

those who cannot afford ^tallation^ for exai^le, the poor and the bed- * 

Tiddfn.\ For instance* one nursing Jiome was con^cted in Reading 'and 

other ^Institutions would provide obvious candidates for free provisi<^|^ 

of the necessai^cAte connections. , • , 

Whe resilUlts of both the ^audience surveys during the experi- 

meat and J^e^maxp ifeseardi survey indicate that home viewers with con- 

vertexs i^ch^ the imteractive programing far more than resident^ near 



eentexs cameHn to parti>:ipa\e. Ftirthermore* there is same* evidence 
that^home vieiifeTS did learn more from the/prdgramming and Jliad tbeir 
.^^^tiides ab<mt themselves and government improved mote 1than other 



cxperiaentrfl grotqps.^ Obviously, watching at home is a very differ- | 
ent kind of activity from particijpating centers; however, since 
access to one-way viewing of .interactive programing is the moit / 
• realistic expansion of the two-way systems^ given tjie larcluof many 

' * operative two-way cable systems, it should be a serious consideration. 

Since so many viewers already subscribe, i^ is often. a costless ex- ) 
pansion. The •o«|ly possible i^n^erri mi^t be ^t home reception re-^ 
duces center participation. Our findings were inconclusive on this 
J question, but it certainly did not slem that home viewers reduced 

their outside activities in general; in fact, there was some evidence 
that they participated more in senior citizeni clubs« Thctre were also 
some indications that the experimental grotqps With access to the 
interactive prograasing were encouraged to go to Horizcai Center more- 
than the groups without access/ 

- — I ' ; I - 

The second charge which may arise is payment for leased time on 

the downstream channel. For any NCC system, this possible q||^t depcnnds 

. on the value of time over cable channels ^reserved for local, origin^- ' 

• ■ '."^ ' * • 

tion, public access, or for localSgovMnment use (Class 2 cable 

channels) 4 Ifcus; for any ^Nueractive systoi entitled to use pul^lic 
access channels^ it is unlikely that thc^re^ill be. a c<»st for channel* 
use, since they ate^not customarily leased .to users but are siqiplied 
by the cable operator tn accordance with govexnment^gulatory require- 
ments. Ho«rever, there is economic resource cost itfiich is interesting 
~» ■ - . ■ ■■ ~ 

7— • •■■>.■ 

See: -!*£i|piact of .^a Neight>orfaoo4i CoMimication Center S)rstem on 

Elderly in Reading, Pemisylvania** in Voltoie 2/ 
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to consider. TKe^usual way the value of Such a public good is estTnated 
is based on ij^s opportunity cost» that is, what could have been, earned 



•fi^oa the channel ii»^ if it were not used for this programming. In any 
• cable system, the eccmmc *cosX'^t>r, est,imate<^ value ^or the use of such-* 
^a diannel ^ould depend on:* 



1. The number of channels in the cable system and 
the amount of unused time available, if any; 

2. The availability of and )>erceiVed dei^d for other 
non-commercial prograflmng sources; 



3. The nature of local franchising agreements and the 
relatiohshipr between t^e cable o^rator and local, 
government ;\ ^ 



4* .The federal antf^other requirements for public access ,i 
loc^l origination, qtnd municipal channel use that bind 
the Cable operator. ^ 

Cost of up5tream-cable >— For a system without two-way (or with 
only partial tvo-way) capability, the icb!(ts of connecting NCCs depends / 
upon the costs for installing the i^s^fi^am cable, lliese costs have to, 
be computed on the h^sH of the unwired distance of the sites from the 
head end and the cost per mil^ of laying eablb or the cost of conver- 
sion fron oae-way to two-way c^abili^^ Since both two-way capability « 
and the cost of. laying return cable vary Qpnsiderably across c^le sys- 
terns, these costs would have to be calculated independently for- future NOC 
systems* in other places; The ma^tode of this cost copfKxien^ wiir have* 
a strong impact on the^seltetion of sit^ J^z: NCCs. «. 

Since^at preseivt only a^^fiM cable_systems have bi-directional 
c4>ability,^ the cost of on NCC system in anN^istijig caft>le pltnt will 
"Cl^^l* cost of instailiig of return (upstream) cable to 

caziy a siffial £r<M eadi NCC site up to th^'head end. Assuming that. 



such places, the co^s of instal I in'f return Wble V approx- 
i«ately 90 percent of what it. would cost to inftall original (down- 
stream) trunk cable ia the sane area (tfie 10 pereent difference is 
due to the absence of added pole rental feei>; then the costs of * 

' laying this upstreaa cable will .vary anywhere ^roa $3.5W0 to $75,000 
per aile. In general, cable installation .costs vary inversely wi(h 
the optimal distance of }^Cs frSk the .head end. 'In rural or geographic 

^ally dispersed aVeas, the lower instillation cost per mile will more 
than compensate for the greater distances to be covered. In urban 
areas, there will probably be less need for widely disper|^ed NCC " 
sites but the costs of faying cable will be considerably higher. 

^In order to shon the impact of this component on installation 

cost^ the following ex^le/of this cost component for^CC systems 

with- -varying levels of cable installation costs and different NCC 

dispersions ai^e illustrative: 

1. For an NCC system, mounted in a caftie system with one- 

■r xny capai)ility only, located in an urbanized area with each 
NCC^approximately 2 1/2 miles from the head end and cable 
installation costs of $50,000 per mile; the installation ■ 
costs win be $125,000 per NCC: "anon 

2. For an NCC^ystem. mounted in^a" cable system with one- ' 
- r way capacity only, located in a less densely populated 

f area with each NCC. approximately 7 miles fn» the hmad. , 

end and cable installation costs of $5,000 per milaf 
• the instalLatiqn costs will be $35,000 per NCC " 

As the site of this^capital investment grows, it becomes morit important 
that the NCCs be used more intensively, both in te«s of the numbers of 



people who use them and the number of hours per day in which origination 
takes place, ^ 

Sumary of Maiy Systea Design Recoimnendations 

S^le of syStea . We recOBBiend starting with no more'.than two or 
^ thfee permanent NCC sites. These can be expanded when the system is 
established and aore is known about demand aad .willingness to participate 

Location of sites. We recommend that NCCs be located in places 



to which a s^jbstantial^nunber of the target population have access. It ^ 
is iqportant to have a core group of active participants in the begin- 
ning, so that the programing reflects citizens' needs and interests. 
Fuxthezmore, the more people invflUved, the more experimentati^ with 
programing ideas can take place| and the* faster the most effective 
ways of reaching out can b,e found« . ^ - 

Mobile unit/ For systems with a ppfe-existing two-way capability,^ 
we strongly recommend purAa^ of a mobile unit. It^^ds ^many\more 
possible points of origination and adds greatly Xo the flexibility of 
programing and system esqmnsion. Mobile units can )^e used to discover 
whether there is ^ demand for participatiosi i4^thout the large fixed in- 
vestmnt costs in NCC equipment. Thfy provide unique opi&rtunities for 
originsting frdm a varicHiy of service deliimry locations v For systems 
without the tvo^wiy capability alrea^ imstalledi; the cost; of connect- 
ing A variety of places' may well be prohibitive. 

Hcmg^ of *orikinatio n per day. It^ recdmend starting with no more 

— — — — , . V . ' ' 

than one or two hoixcs per ^y. It would probably put a heavy burden on 

• ■ > > . ; 

progrmming staff during implementation to provide more ai^ could always 

V ■ ■ - * 

be expamded^ • ^ 



Connecting individual subscribers one-way . We recommend connecting 

subsci;ibeK^ one-way. tfe. did not.f^nd any adverse effects on participa- 

/ ■ 'V 
tion in tKe interactive system from tlie avdilaKiiity of home viewing 

llher« aost viewers are subscribing to cable already, it ca^cost virtually 

nothin|^. We*also recomend the provision of one-way. reception for 

low-income home-bound citizens- and people who Ae confined in institutions. 



^ Cost Function for Installation and Implenenfation of an . • • 

Interactive hfcc System* - . 

The purpose of this section is to present the costs of installing • 
and implementing an interactive NCC system in a generalized form so that 
others can estimate the c^sequences, based on these costs, of different 
thoices'an^ circ^stances which they may face. On the "one hand/ the prices 
o^ varioai items will undoubtedly differ; salaries in particuliii- will vkry 
considerably froM place to place, ^d some items may not cost anythln£, 
such as cable and space. On the other' hand, there are a 4>umber of design 
variations »Aich |iavte iq;>lications, not only for equipment costs, but' 
also for stiffing requirements. The cost function presented below enables 
others considering NCC systeie to trace out the effects of these vari^- 
tions on their investment costs. A similar ftmction is presented for 

operating costs at the end of the next section. 

■ * ' ■. • ■ ■ " ■ ■ * 

Since therea«e overhead iosts which are shared by the whole syste«, 

the first step in constructing the cost function from the various cost 

■ , V • ■ ^ - ■ .. 

Coapqnents .dis<iussed in this chapter is to allocate iteie according to 
idiether they m paxt of t^^ shaiSi cost or jate specific to the NCCs, 
lAidi can vary in nofter. This division ajqplies to staff costs, as well 



as equipaent costs, where the principle' is aore obvious, the second 

^' 

step is to set the j^fnropriate relatioj;iship of the various optional. 

choice's to total costs. • v ■ ' 

" ■•'.** « 

i>*Table 1.9 shows all the cost coopdlrients used in the cost function 

^ r - " . ^ • • 

by najar-categoiy as disVu^sed earlier. Table l.lO^hows the allocation 



of individual cost components to (t) shared system costs » (2) NCC costs, 
and (3) optional variations. Total cost^ will be the sum of the costs 

% ^ . . 

under each category mid can be described as follows he^e^. f # 

It should be noted that the 4:ost of expanding the ^number of NCCs. 

as reflected in C ; represents only the additional shared costs of extra 
o % 

monitoring and swit chine- equipment at the head' end*. ^ The cost of the 

extra NCCs themselves is included in the basic system equation » or the 

multiple (a) to represent the number of sites.. The tesJinical cojjsultant 

at Reading estimated that the extra equipment would cost roughly jTl .400 

... ^ ^ * * 

for. a 3-NCC system to exf^d to 4-7 centers. 

The complete^ cost function is then represented by the addition of . 

equations (1), (2)^ and (3) nas follows: . 

- ■ - ^ ^ : 

Installation and Implementation 
Costs 6£ Interactive Syste^; 



i^r. ♦ aC2 ♦ C3 ♦ '>cyV cCg ♦ dC^ ♦ eCy 



Using eqotttion (4), the recbiamended staffing patterns and salanes 
cwdtlined^tn Table 1.8 am} costs Jbf ^ai other components as experienced 



Table 1.9 

Cost Coiiri^pnent3^^0 Interactive System for 
Installation Impleinentation by Major (Category 



Equipment Components : to include labor costs for installation 

' El = Production Equipment 

^E2'= Head-End Equipment „ > 

E3 = Portable Equipment for Mobile Uni(C "^^^^^^ ^ 
E4: = NCC Equipment 1 ^ ' 

E5 = Additional Center Equipment 
E6= Converter Costs 

E7 = Additional Monitoring and Switching Equipment 



y Cable Components : 



Ai = Fee to Cable Operator for Downstream Cable Channel U 

A2 ^-Installation of; Cable for Return Lines K 

A3 =*Fee to Cable Operator 'for Maintenance of Return Lines 

'A4 = Cable Subscriptions 



Space Components : 



51 = Rent for Production Office' 

52 « Rent for N(X Space 

53 = telephone for Production Office^ 
. S4 = Telephone for NCC y 

55 = Office Equipment at NCC ■ ^ 

56 = Furniture at NCC 



Labor or'Staf f 



onents:. 



Ll 
L2 



System Coordinator 
= Technicals Director 



T#3 = Director of . Progr 
L4 = Switcher/Librarian 
L5 c Secretar)^ 
L6 « Publicitfer:. 
L7 « NCC'^Cborxiinator 
L8 = Technical Aide 
L9 ^^enior Aide 



'ammiBg 



Miscellaneious Costs: 



Mi c Video Tape ; . 

M2 = Of f icei Supplies, Postage, Publicity 
M3 c Travel E:)5}enses ^ % . 



t Table 1.10 • ' 

Allocation of Cost Components into 
Cost Variation Categories* 



I.; BASIC SYSTEM COS 

A. Shared Systc^m Costs = C^ 

. . ■• . ■ ^ ■ . ' . 
Eqtiipment = + E2 

Cable = Aj^ 

Space = Si + S3 + S5 
^ Labor = Li > L2 + L5 ,+ L4 + L5 •P^L5 

< ' Miscellajieous ^: Mi + M2/+ M3' 

' ■ ' ... v-V'-' ■■/■■■ ' y 

. ' B. NCC Cost = Cs • / 

, Space =S2+S4 +S6 

. ■ -. •' . ' 
_ Labor = L7 + Lg +L9 

' ■ • •• • ; * - .: ■■ 

II> OPTIONAL VARIATIONS >^ 

'■. " . " 

A. Additional NCC Equipment = C^ 

■■ • • ' 
Equipment = Eg - 

if ; Labor s/Lg . • : 



B. Mobile Unit = C4 

' Equipment = Ew : • ^ 
, Labor = Lg 

VG. Converters =Cr 



V . Equi 

iiir!Exi>ANSld^^ : . ■ 

A> Increase NCC.fjrom 5 to 7 = C^/ 

^" ;;V:V' v.." '^Eqtiipinent Ey^ ' ^ ;. ■ '.■!*';; 

. ,^ B. Increase Hours of Origination from 1-5 to 4-6 = Cj 

Shared Labor = L3 + L_4 ■ 
' ; ? V \ ' NCC Labor = Lg +; L9 

A C7 a 

< ^ ^ ^ where j)C = Number of extra NCCs 



Fpr descr of cost components, see Table 1*9. 
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Table 1.11 



Comparison of Actual, and Estimated Costs for 
Reading Interactive §ystem Dur^ing Implementation 



Cost Categorjr - 


Actual Costs. 


Estimated Costs . 


Equipment ^ . 


63,185. 


■.^73,185 


Cable' 


^.25,190 


14,613 


Space 


5,913 


. 7,462 


Staff 


. 56,474 


77,550- 


Miscellaneous 


8,000 


8,000'^ , 




158,762 - 


180,810 . ^ 















J' 



s 



ERIC 



22m 



Basic System Costs . 

Interactive system cost = + aCj 

: ;whefe: , Cl - Shared sy3tem cost 
C2 = NCC cost ^. 
a ^= Number of NCCs 



V 



Optional Variations Costs 

i . , 

' Optional equipment costs — C^ + bC^' + CC5 

■ ' ' * ••• -■. '■ ..; .' . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ • . - ■ ■ ! - • : .■■ 
where: C3 = VVdditiorial center equipment cost 
; C4 =yMpbile unit cost 

■ ^ • Cg =/ Converter cost 

b =:Alumber o£Jmobile units 

2; -Expansion variations: . : / 



Costs of expansion = dCg + eCy 



(2) 



(3) 



where: 




Cg =f addition where d =" 1 

C?7 = addition to costs Where e = !l 
d = 0 when life a ^3 
= 1 when 4 4S^ a ^ 7 
e = Olf system is to originate 1 to 3 hours per 
;^ = 1 if syistem is to originate ''4 to 6 hours per 



day 
day 
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in Reading yields the following cost infoiroation;^ 

Shared system cost Pl6,4S% > ' i 

Cost per NCC 28,310 ' ."' ■ ^ ' ' ' " 

Additional NCC equipment cost 3,680 4 - 

Mobile^unit cost 7,517 A ■ 

Converter cost 11^200 * * \ 

rWith three^NCCs,. tie total estimated instkxiation and iiqjlementation 

:,' ■ >■ .,""•■;(■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ■ , - . ' \ ' 

' costs for^^i^ading kind of system^ at i Reading prices, ^ 

mended staffing f6i«!%ch a^ s^^ llStf.SlO. The additional staff 

. ,• • . V.-. : . ■' ' . 0 

.accoimts for the increase of $20v6dpovfc costs presented 

Table 1,1. Table 1.11 comjpares actual an^ estimated costs for the 
Iteadirijg system by major category^. Otheri than labor costs, the oiily 
important difference is that the estimated values for the labor costs ^ 
of iftstiallation and for production office space were assjLgned to cable " 

costs ^^cause these were paid to the cable 
Vcpn^any. In the estimated cost fuitetion, these items were assigned to • 



1^ and space- costs respectively. 



1 1 : . 



■ g ._ 

It was necessary to allocate the estimated value of ATC's Berks 
Cable TV Cew services to various i^ifferfent dost components (see Table 
1.3); Of the total of $21,753, $5,753 for 14 months was allocated to 
cost component^ A3; Maintenance of Return Lines; this came to $137 per 
month pef NCQ. The $16,000 estimated labor costs for installation ' 
were'allocated as follows: 

/ : '- '■f ^ ■ • . • ' --m ■ ■ ■■ • ■■\ . \ 

Shared system cost : Comportent (Production Equipment) -$6,000 



Cost per NCC: • A2 (Cable Installation) -$2,000 

Converter cost: E, (Converter " ^„)^ -$i,000 



ir\ : ■ 



. CHAPTER 2 - > 

OPERATING (»CTS,OF "^/tl^ INTERACTIVE SYSTEM 



In this chapter; the costs of operating the interactive system 
are nialyzed fron two perspective^: the actual costs and the costs 
of replicilting the' ReiC^^ In the first section » the current 

ccf^i^0>f running Berks Commity Television (BCTV) are outlined in ^ 
detail. ^ In the second;. sec)tioh« the operating costs of replicatipg 
the Reading $ystaft with the recomendj^ staffing patterns are de- 
scrii>fcd« The costs 0^ and space are also Siscussed. Finally^ 

a cost function of the different coimonents is prasoited to complement ' 

the .iqplenentation' cost function in Estimates of 

■ • ' /-^^ ' • • 

the recoanended operating ebsts are then compared to current Reading 



costs. V ^ ' 



Daily interactive programming began pn January 9^ 1976 and marks 

. , " '■ ' # 

the opening of the operating period./" The major cost difference between 
the installdClmi and operating periods is that there are no longer 
gy^^^^^y^ yt^^P"^^^ «S cable once the system %is in place> 

The salaries (^or th^ staff; to run the system become the mo^t inqportant 

>■ " ■ ' * . ^ • • . ■ ' ■ 

' cost consit^eration. The Januax/ date is fa:irty arbitrary. That was 
when the work^ of Installing bs^lc equipment, working out technical 
problMS, and training 'operatoxj^ was conqpleted. Although the con-j 

^- ■ ' . ' - ^ # ■■ ■ 

verters W6M put in during February and March 1976 » the cost of doing 

«this coiputed as part of tfie installation costs. More criticail 



for the propfr ^signnent of costs was that both' prograi^g and re- ' 
crusting elderly participants had only just gotten off tjiVound. 
In gisnerrfl, it is obvious that any' syste« such as this, particularly 
siftce this was the first, will have a period of settling down 
before anything, like nonwl operations are the rule. 

For these reasons, whfcli were coapounded with the research and 
govenwent project requirements, the costs of operating the project 
ajre not appropriate aeasures of what it would cost others to run the' 

>»ve recemiended.. The project ran until February • % 

1977. 'but bef9re that date, enough local support Kad been generated 
to organize Berks Commity Television and raise enough funds to 
keep tte Interactive systei running- "It is still very nuch in 
business as this report is being writtfci. Since' tfie costs. of this 
p^tlon^are wch Closer to what others without National Science 
i^dation backipjllght expect tofface. they will be described first. 
■ f When it coses to estiaating what it would cost others to operate. 
it is i^KMrtant to take into account the^higlfer operating costs , 
|^»w^ the sett ling-in. period. Consequently, two estiMtes are ide 
;6r.BoKhly operating costs; one for th< Initialx operations, which * 

tn nk a y ea r in R»g d i ngr-*nd-one-for operat i o ns d ie yg af t o r. An iStKef^ — ' 

my of looking at this distinction would #e to estiute the higher 
2«atint costs as part of the<lnitial investient costs. Infonwtion 
iWi.ll be presented to include the necessaxy adjustaent. 

p- . ,■ • ■ ■ _ ■■ . , ■ / : 

Actual Mwithly Operations C osts of fev 

■ 1^ ■ ' — 7^ — 

TV.aonthly costs of running the three-NCC interacti^^ 
•re presented in »bles 2.1 and 2.2. whi,ch outline staff costs and 



non-staff costs respectively, ^e information rn these tables has 
been taken firoB the Berks CoMBinity Tel<WfSion (BCTV)S)perating Bud- 

Noveaber 1977 - October 1978, which together with BCTV's finan- ^ 
\^#l-yi**^*"!"**^' projected incone for the coning year, rate schedule, 

and job descriptions, are reproduced in Appendixes D, E, and F. The 

'A ' * ■.■ , 

Monthly salary costs are $6,460 including 7% for fringe benefits and 
$1,826 for other costs, asking a total of $8,286 per month or just 

uAder $100,000 for the year. 

" • ■ , ' , ' ' - . ^ • 

BCTV Staff " 

• • • % ' .' ' ■ 

The full- tine staff consists of an executive director, who has 

described for the systJa coordinator, a production 

and pfograadng director with a production assistant, one secretary 

and technician grade III, which is the lowest 'of three sJull grades « ^ 

devised. Thft production and programing director was hired and trained 

as an NCC coordinator in the initial training; the executive director 

was. hired as technidUn and prograa researcher. The centers .axe all 

staffed by part-tipe workers. The three part-time technicians, one of 

whoa is a senior ci^en, were all part of the original conmamity tea« 

hired as technical aides in 1975. The senior producers and aides were 

trained during the course of the experiment. They are now prinarily 

responsible for all the program plarnii^ij^ and presentiufig at the NCCs. . 

The technical staff operate the cameras during prograaning/luid provide 

• . 0 

• the techn^ical expertise. .. 

There were two assuq)tions about the nature of senior citizens' 
P«!t^^P'^^" thich prefved to be incorrect during the course of the^ 



FRir 



. experiaent. initially, it was expected tliat the elderly would volun- 
• teer for training on the technical side-and eventually take over the 
technical operations, however, it turned out that most of the elderly" 
preferred .to >be involved in prograaiiing and pi^entation activities 

JL • ' ■'..■>. 

ratilfer^than in the operation of vijieo equipnent. ^ 

'■■ - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , *^ , 

The seccmd incorrect assumption was^that tJ»e elderly would want 

to volunteer^ or at least not earn more th«i the maximum before 
earnings are deducted from Social Secin^ity payments. In fact, the 
% oiiginal NSF budget called for thpee part-time technicians for fifteen 
hours • week and nine senior aides at twenty-one hours a week, all to 
be paid i$l20 an hour. Three^senior aj^des are currently paid $2.50 • 
hours a week. But the three senior* produfcers and one senior 
aide felt that they 5hould be paid the appropriate #5^ssiohal rate. 
So their salary bases are comparable to the technicians scale. The * 
pest of the. time contributed by seniors was Volunteered and is dis- 
cussed in the next section. 
^ It is important to note that the salaries of six of staff 

S members are supported by two separate goj^emment programs. Three fqll- 
tlme positipns (the ptWuctionttssistant;, full-time technician III, 
aa d the Sftcret a xy) a r e ■4i u ppp yt ed-4>y^he C ompie h ens i ve Emp luyment an( | — 
Training Act (CETA) and two senior producers and a senior, aide are 
supported bf the American Assottation of Retired Persons (AARP) . 
These supportiBd salaries amount to $30,00^ for the year, or almost 
half of the staff costs. Fuller details are available in Appendix D. 
This repiPesents a substantial sutf^dy to the operation of the**NCC 
'system. _ . ' ■ . - "^A^'"^ _ . . _ « 

fc' ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ • *■'•■' 

' . * . . 2Q1 . 
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Table 2.1 



Monthly Operating Cost of Staf fc at BCTV 



Fringe • 7% tr.a. 
TOTAL MWfTHlfr STAFF COSTS 









■ 


Percent 




* 

Total 




IfUBMr 


Positloh^ 


Salary 


Time 


Monthly 


f 


Base 


Eaployed 


Cost 








$ p.a. 




$ 




1 


Executive Director ' 


12,000 


■ 100 


- 1,000 


♦ s 


1 


. Ptoduction/Program Director 


10,656 • 


• 100 


888 


\. ' 


1^ 


Production Ass.istant ^ 


7,800 


100 


650 




1 


Sl^cretarx 


6,825 


100^ 


. 568.75 


■T ♦ 


2 


Technicians-Grade I 


9.096 


io 


758 




.... 1 ■ ■ 


Technician-Grade III 


♦ i,850^ 
5,460 


100 


487.50 




, 1 


" Technidah-Crade III 


50 


227.50 




1 


Senior Producer ^ 


7,800 ' 


- 50 


325 


J 
t 


2' 


-^Senior Produc<irs 
Senior Aidb 


5,200 


50 


#• 




1 


5,200 


50 


217 ; 


f 


5 


Senior Aides % \ ■ 


2,800 


50 


350 




1 

t ' 


Publicist 


6,24t 


. 25 

* 


130 



6,034.75 
422.43' 
«;457.ia 



\ 



^ i ^ , Talle 2.2 

Monthly' Operating Costs Other Than Staff at BCTV 

m 

) — — ^ ' 

; ^ Total 

^ . ' * i * Monthly 

^ Cost Iie»^ by Catei^ory ^ Cost 



!• Equipaent 

- ^ ^nt«nance " ^ 529 

^ Sundry Items * 4^) 

2. Cable ' . ^ 



Space 



Telephone . ^79 

. , • Typewriter Rental . 40 

4. > Miscellaneous ^ 

• • ■ ■ ' . ^ *f 

Videotape " v. 350 

Office Supplies and (%stage 163 

Pre^x^A ^11^ 35 

PTint||^ mA Advertising 80 

Stafie^ Triivel^ Expenses " 100 

— — -^ pt iy Cash — ^'^i — 10 



S. Professional Pees 200 

TOTAL MONTHLY NON-STAFF COSTS ► $1,826 

* ■ • ♦ 

ANNUAL NON-SfAiy COSTS <^ $21,912 



The exciting 'dcvelopaent for financing such syjtems is that BCTV 
has already started to receive .iftcome for its services. In the first 
year, this largely took the foiti of grants* and do^kions. A total of 
$29,000 was raised in Reading post of it!£roB organisations, bu^ 
5e«e fro* individual donors. In July^l977, a contract^was arranged 
with the Berks County Area Agency on Aging to present eleven programs 
on pre-retire^t dt ^^fj/^in hoar for a total budget of $8,600. The • 
Executive Di%ctor of WiTV is current lyjtiegotiatiii^ contract s- with 
other agencies to cover the cost^s of operating the. interactive cable 
^^ystM. Fuller details are giv«fi in the append*& materials from Berks 
Community TV and in the final report to the National Science Founda- 



tion* on ccBBunity involvement and il£>act.^ \ ^ 



^ ^-Staff Costs ' . 

* i * * • . * 

^ . • As can be seen from Table 2.2, the non-staff operating ej^enses 
\^ . ■ ■# • 

foi-BtlV are very nodest (under $2,000 per npnth), and roughly one-fiftK 

of the total anntial budget. » Apart fron the telephone at rovifehly $300, 

'> . ' ■'■'^ ' 

and equipnent naintenai^ce at $530,^the other iteas fall under the 

■iscolljj^Sous category as described earlier. In addition, $200 a month 

* ^ * • , . 

is reserved for professiboal fees (mainly technical assistance) , since 

_ ^ — ^ — — - ■ 

the technical director is no Jonger mpjto^ed by the systm. ^I^quipment 




maflitenance is the largest single ite»; it includes the cost of insur 
ance and an estimate for depreciation of the eqillpment. For the pjj^ i^^^^ 
poses of draili3ig up budgets these two ^tems are estimatefl at per^*^ W r 



^p^-- See •The Interactive Cable Television^ Syst«»and Community 
- Processes** in %his volume. 



^ In practice, the insurance bills are paid and the remainder ^ 

^ >^ ^ contingency fund which is used to pa/ for eqiiipment /re- - 
plac^mita^c); repairs* 



4" 



ST 

b 



.The aaln .Tea^on for the low' level 6f operating ejqpenses is that 

^ there are no charges fer space or, for cable use. The NCC space in 

■ .' *' ■ \*t - ^ 
. Kennedy Toicers and Hensler Hoaes continues to be donated free, and 

sincie the N5F 'project withdrew, the* Berks' Qounty Senior QLtizens 
Council Isr no longer chainsing reAt Horizon Center^ The cable 
coapany continues to provide office space, althoujgli sdaewhat redufW^i 
for the production office ak^ provides free uintenance of the return 
.f.'** other technical support jiecejssary. 

VSince the prograaadng now goes out ov^r Channel 5*. t^ieiwi is nb.need 
' for ^cial converters to receive tjie interactive prograaaing one-w&y 
SO all these costs are covered by t^e custoners' siibscriptions fer 
cabltt,» The cable coapa^ has ehliAnced its rqputai^on^as a ccnnunity- 
.^)>^<*«d station and has the bene'fits of contributing to a.^^ue two- 

' ' ^ ^ • • - si- ■ , 

■Ing service. Although the coaq;>any has gained sone addi- 




P^^} cable subscriptions as*a r^lt of providing tihe two-way pro- • 
£«"»ing, it is* clear that the aajor value for pke cable company / 
is the iQvd^tMnV in an innovative and exciting dievelopmeht of cajole 
pot^tial^.in both technology and inttm^tive service delivery: This^ 
■sy also help t<> <||ive the coiq>any a conpetitive edge when the^ apply 
for new franchises, since they can provide concrete evidence of their 
coQtriWtion tO: the coMunity. ^ 

10 . • 

. One.kundrod s«venteen hoses war#^«6nnected with converters; 91 
tlroady had cabl* subscriptions, and of the regaining 26 hoaes. 17 ♦ 
to continub'to p^r on their pwn when the experiment ei»ded. 



1 . 



'Replication of the Reading Operations 



ttain |<|ctor determining opeisrttfons costs is the* b^ic design 
of the s/stea; in particular, the nuaber of NCCs, the hours of origi- 



natioa» add the aaount of additional ^miipaeht to be used. Thus^ 



once the scale of the systea isvtUrcided, there is^nSt tlUft nuchV 
fles^tbilitar^Ui the nuBb«|Vof/sti!Ff needed to keep it nftmlng^ The 

■ajor swrtf^x^tj^VhxiBtim in operating costs ts thjft ^xtjent tb which 

"v* ♦ i • • ^ I • 

the iaportant cost iteas can be kept; aownr In staff costs, the use 

of volunteers is critical if a lotf abnthly operating cost is to be « 

aaitifcailn ftd. Ilowever, it also*tume(i ou^ that tliere are goveti^ient 

prograa$ willing to subsidi^e^alaries for such a service. . The ^ 

^ • ■ . . . " ^ ^ 

iaportant non-staff tost i teas are thb' cost of cab 1« and of space. 
In Heading, both these iteas/are provided jjiartually free. In this 
* section^ the iyplicatipns of the Reading experience in these three 

bussed in detail before presenting the estiasiti^'*^ * 



areas will beT 

• • v^ 

cost function in the last 'section. 



\ 



Recoaaended Staffing and Volimteers 



table' 2.^ outlines our'^reooi^nded staffing for Phase t and II 
of Che operations of an interactive systea with 'three NCCs siailar ^ 
to the dne in Reading; The staffing pattenf^is based on the recoa- 
aendatipns outlined ,in the previous chapter, l^e reconendatioh 
assuae^ that the iapleaehtation staff would ccmtimie fop the first ^ 
pliase of ti^perations. Phase H ^represei\ts our estii^te of how the 
Staff , could be 'teduced to aaintain nonuil operatioria along the lines 

■1' ' V ^ \ >■. • ' ■ - -''^ ■ • • ■ 



1 




'•;V 
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Table^2;3' 



Recommended Staffing For NCC Interactive System 
With Threje Centeirs "During Operations 



Phase I 



num- . 
* ber Po^itinn 




Percent 


Total 


Percent 
. . tijne 
.Employed 


Total 
Monthly 
Cost 


Salary 
Base . 


Time ■ 
Eii5)ldyea 


Monthly 
Costi: 


* A. System Staff 


$ pl al 








■ 


1 System Coordinator ' 
1 Technical Director ^- 
.i J- u*r, or Programming »\ 
:1 Switcher/Librarian 
-.^1 , Secretary - : 
1 Publicist 


isVobo 

12,000 . 

12,000 
7,200 
6,000 
7,800 


ibo ^ 

100 

100 . 

loo \ 

100/ 

100 •■ 


1,250 
1,000 
1,000 

. 600v 
' 500 
650 


• 

100 

,iop 
loo 

100 


1,250 

1,000 
600 
600 


For Mobile Unit 












..r :^^ Technical Aide . 


7,200 


10(%. 


600 

4 


,■ . ■ - ' ' 
. 50 ■ 


300 


cVj* *i B;. Center Staff - -r^ 












^ -v.."- ■ . - ■ ■ . ,r 
♦ • 2 Coordinators 

3 Technical Aides - 
. 3!" Senior Aides r * 


8;400 
7;200 
7,200 


100 
100 

50 . 


. t 

2,100. 
1,800 
900 


: . 100* ■ 

50 


1,800 ' 
900 


For Additional Eqiiipmerit 












■ ^ at Center 


■ - 










1 Technical Aide 

■■■ ^ ■■ ' ". ■ • ^-..'M ^■ 

■ ^ " • . -> ■■ 


7,200 

. J': 


"50 
TOTAL 


. 300 
10,^700 


3: "SO-" 


300 , 
6,*50 , 


.. : FRINGE BENEFITS § 10% 


1,07b" 




665 ■ 


.* -TOTAL MONTHLY STAFF COSTS - 


11,770 . 




7,315 















Phase II 



^_ t^ESXiMATED STAFF COSTS FOR REGULAR OPERATIONS 1 



$87,780 



■ ( Me r^^ma^ 6 persons at 50% rather than S W 100%: 3 as Technical 
as Senior Prpducfers j • aill with similar salary basei 



.;::.v.. 



e^erienced in Reading. The reductions axe of two kiYids: first, two 
full-time meiii)ers of the system Staff , the technical director and 
ptiblicist, would be phasecl oiit; secondly, the NCC coordinators would . 
go. and all center at aff would be part-time^ If sufficient personnel 
respiirces exist in .a community, as they did -:in Reading, it is possible 
to. hire arid train local citizens . to , run the system, with technical 
assistance initially provided by a prqfessional staff. Senior aides 
from the implementation and. the * first phase^-of operations can be 

.•■ • : ■ ' ,%i^f^^' ■ \ ■ ^ : ' " ■ ' •. '• . • ■ , -r. 

promoted to senior plroducers and work witfi Jthe part-time technical 
dides at, similafAgaXaries. There is then room to^j^hire additional 
. senior aides during operations. i^- : . . 

So far, the implications of u$ing vblim been ex- 

plored in any detail. The successful operation of a community -baise<J ^ . 
interactive systep depends upon the level of cooperation and involve-^' 
inent : by local volu^ . '^In : Reading, senior citizens were reciaiited 
, botK: a^^^^^ members and :a$ volunteers during the first pliase ^ 

of operations. Table 2 .4 summarizes the participatibri of :he elderly 
• in M and 

produce 4^^^^^ first phasie ' of operations* . , : 

: elderly's^^ less. The economic value 

^of : the elderly Gohtxibu^ iTiteractive program?tting is- Included 

: ih^^he^riext an ^inteiraGtive seg^ 

i?Tj^^ following : ^ 




^ ' Table 2.4 o 

Numbers and Participation of Elderly in Reading 
Interactive System 'During First Phase of Operations 



January 1976 December 1976 



As NCC Staff 



Total number of elderly hired as NCG staff 

Total riu#)er of dif fei^ent elderly staff members 
who presented a segment . . . . . . .... 



As Volunteers 

/ i Total number -of elderly voliiri participants 

segment preparation ........... . ; V. .. , 

Totglgniw^ diff^r(^nt elderly volunteers who 

''- presented a segment: ...... . . . . . . ; . . : . . . . . . 



Number of. Persons 



4. 



.211^ 



47 



Segments in Which-Elderly . Participaited. 



Total hiimbisr of segments Which elderly staff ^ 
helped prepare ...... . ^ ; .^^ . . 



Number^ of Segments 



;^74 



Total nuD^er o£ _^^ 

: helped pirepare .'. . V. .... . . . . . . ...... ^ . . . . . . ... 159 



Total number of segments for which elderly 
; voltJi^ 
\ present^ 



voltjnteffrs acted as s^ ' : 

^totion. .•■••^v ... J. . ... . . > • • i . • ... • . .... . . .'. .248 



eldf^rly preseiiters^ i.. . . . i V;V;. v.l. ; . . . . .V.-:248 



Totai number of segments which elderlyilrolunteers 
helped to prepare or present . . . '.■ ...... . . . . . 



^ Total^segments present^ . • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • • 

Percent; of whicli elderly volunteers 



279 

^ . . . . . . 5 93 . 

» . . i . . 47% 



209 



ERIC 



2, Program presentation:, the elderly appeared on camera as 
\ ' hosts, guest experts, teachers., group activity leaders, 

• pianelists, and discussants. " j * 

3, Support staff . for presentation: the>ftlderly acted as on-^ 
site hosts, set iq> lights and eqiiipment^i* operated camera or • 
sowid equipment, and helped to dismantle after the 'session 

^'i-- • ■ ".ended.. " ■ ' 

4, Direction '^bf . the* system: the elderly participated as mem- 
^ bers of two committees: the Program Committee and the 

* Policy Board, in w^c^ 

the operation; of the experimental system. H 

• • ■ '. ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ '■. -i.^ •" ■ ■ . ' ■ .. X 

/ 5^ Other activities: the elderly assisted in niunerous other 

activities; for ejcaniple, j^tem publicity^^^^ 

; *• ■ ■ •; ^- •■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ . -•■ * . 

Th^^crucial cost inqpliiatioh of this high level of participation ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^ interactive system is that the staff costs of 

: . operation would be" considerably higher if t^ volunteer laboi^were 

I valued at its- inarket cost and the elderly staff were: paid at their 

full marH^^ the elderly can f 

jfv/ ; ^^^^v^^^ able to keep staff costs down in. this manner. 

if^^V , indeetdi^ elderly presumably benefit individually and collecr 

i-r / I tively from their pa^ contribution is to s<Mne degx;e|( 

^ >^ of th^|(ihteractive system others 

c systems for differentt^groups, the higher 

in terms of labor resources njeeded to cerate may b# more 

xeievant, in which c^e thesp i™^ have to be valued at their 

^ftv^M may be^dther groups, such as 

pj^^ / even lower cbst by involvalxg even larger 



. ,^ ^^I^'ibtu fii^ Mliiterkctive Cable Television and 



IpS^i^^^ : tSiis ; ;yblixme * 



The s^e logic applies to the involvemenfof agency personnel. \ 
More than seventy agencies participatg4. in Aie pi^gramming. Twenty 
are regular users of the two-way cable and fifty have appeared on 

an occasional basis. The economic value of the time inputs of 

.i'v ■ • • ' ' • 

service deliverers is included in the costs of interactive program- 

mihg in the next rcfi|pter. Since the agency personnel are already 

paid a salary; this cost does not need to be calculated as part of 

the^ operations costs in the way that Volunteer work might lieed to 

be* In this caser, the service^'^^^liv^^®^^ P^®^^^^^^^ ^® ^ 
decision that their time is asVell^ or even better, spent partici- . 
pating in. the interactive sys tan as in alternative ways of meeting 
iigency goils; / If theyv feel %fhey ca^^^ deliver services more efficiently 
over tiicC iirt^ to ihyest more 

tiine. Otiier sectiG||is of the final report deal with these questions 
in much greater detail. The section on c6mmuility> processes discusses 
the perceptions of the agency people on the relailive 'merits of the 
interactive system. The section on the jLmpact of i^ 
system on the elderly covers a wide range of service impass and .the. 
economic, ^evaluati^ cost implications. !w>.is worth noting, 

however, that the County Area Agency on Aging lhas paid for eleven intef- 
active programming sessionis at $5TO, lAich suggests that this system , is 
already seiisn as a productive way to deliver some services • 



vl2^^ •■. ■. . . -■• ' • , . .. . ^ ■ 

• V of agency, participation can be 'fbtmd in -'^ntei^rv^^^' 

active Cable Teli^vision and Local Community Processes** in this volume. 



Cable and Spac6 Costs 

The two other iniportant c6st items which other system users 

would have to estimate are the costs of cable and spa9e. In Reading, 

'. ' ■ ' ' . . . . ^ 

there is currently no charge for either. During the experimental 

■. ■. • • • . • ) 

perioii, the system paid the cable company for the cable subscriptions 

oT the homes with converter^ and a fee for other services which' 

included the maintenance of return lines and the production office 

space; Rent was alsb paid for. space in Horizon Center. Since BCTV 

does not have to pay these charges now, they can be seen as a donation 

. ' ■ ^ ■ ■ , . , ■ r 

OT the part of AtC's Berks Cable TV Co. and Berks County Senior 

Citizens Council to support the continuation of the interactive system. 
Others contemplating suph systems may not be so fortunate and there- 
fore need to consider %heir own circumstances to arrive at the 
appTq>riate cost of operations. 

As long as^ there is a f9cus on service delivery and the public 
interest, it is unlikely tJhat othi^r systdns would have to be^concemed 
with leasing downstream^j^ time. If there is •a cable system, 
it is requited to h^ye a public acceiss channel to which the inter* 
active systeiD can m coimected, where technically feasible* However, . 
thi$ does jji|yly that there is a public channel available to hone J - 
siAsGribers, a substantial penetratiOT of the available market ty 
the cable C€flQ>any, and finally, convenient time' periods available 
on the public channel for programming. During ^e initial phase of 
operations, the programming was only available on closed circuit 
Cbasinel G, because of research requirements. Programs could ^ 
oaiy be z;eceived. in homes with the converter for which the 



expeFin«nt paid. It would therefore become & ver/ expensive propo- 
sition to a^slk hone viewers, if they could only obtain the inter- 
active progranning in thiSi,way. Individual customers are unlikely 
to want to pay more than a minor installatioTn fee for 1 to 2 hours 
of additional and rather specialized programningiHl Nevertheless, it 
is worth considering paying for such cpnnections, particularly 
during an early experiiiei(^al period* since it is one possibly 
feasible way of making the interactive programming available on a 
mass.bteis. Previoiisly, we also recommended that any publicly-funded 
interactive sysl&Mi sHould consider paying the cable costs for specific 
hoi^ebound and institutionalized population$ it wis||^s to service. 

Similarly, as long as the interactive system is prfmarily con- 
cemed with providing services, it is quite likely that space can be 
provided free of charge by thpse who will gain frba the service or 



who are responsible 4or prtH<S« tft^lftgiclsg^ 
true where the service? i^ivt f abilities of,4»ei*'^^^l#s-^r instance 
iHorizon Center and' the i06iidenti^^^^Si^ ^<0^^-el^^^m^: " 
institutional 



utional service providelr^^l^ld haii'Ss^yte^^^fc 
. xnstance. schools, ■ hospital, is 



important that the space available fffiT -tl*^ « 

interactive system during ^the rel^vmt hours: w always be 

so easy to arranges* as was discovered at Kennedy Towers. 

^ Cost Function for Operation of an Interactive NCC System 

Following the methodplogr used for estimating the cost function 
for installation and jjqslememtation coists earlier in the previous 



chapter^ cost function for operat-ing costs is presented in this 
section. TVo estimates ijre made; one .for the first phase of operations 
.and oneSfor the second. The <irst phase represents the settling-in 



period^ when the staff hired for installation and lipjtementation 
continued^ to work oh the development of programming and staff skills 
to carry on the syst« for regular c^erat^ons. The same equations » 
salaries cff staff and other cost estimates which were used for the 
installation and implementation estimates ure .used fgr these monthly 
operating^ estimates. V 

- Table 2.5 contains the estiaa^'^de for Phase I and II with 
the variables and format used earliier. The following information can 
be calculated from these estimates: 

fan tMy Costs Phase 1 Phase II 



9 

shar 



lared system costs I $6^32 , ^4,792 

Cost per NCC . # $2,002 1,232 

Additional NCC eoM^ent 341 341 

Ndbile unit ^r.^^^ % 683 353 

v _ ■ ^L,^. V*. ' ■ if : ., : 

^Nitk .tluni^ NCCs, the annual estimated ^^al costs for Phi^e I are 
i1|lfi33944 >nd for Phase II are $110,184. The only difference between 
the ^tWo estimat^ is the number of staff and the percentage of time 
Which scmi^ ^worked. Full details of the difference in staffing have 
already been presented in Table 2.3. ^ince Phase I to<* one year in 
Iteading,^!^ excess of Pha^^ t operat^ costs ovef"Pha$e II, which is 
$53,760/ tan bl added to the total fot installatioil and implementation 
to preseiit aiK^re accurate picture of iiiat it would cost to get such ' 
a system operating on a regular basis. This Adjusted total comes to 
^jproximately $235^000 with a regular operating; bbdgejt of around m 



V 



Table 2.5 



Estimat^^Honthly Costs Phase I and Phase II 
oif Operations for Reading Interactive Systen 



* Phase I 



I. BASIC SYSTEM 



A. Shared Syitaa Cos 




>s^ 



SI, 



EquijMaent; Maintenance 
Cabl« 

Space / 

Staff (includin|LAO%, fringe) 

Miscellaneous 

TCTAC SHXRED BASIC 



B. HCC Cost « Cj 

. .: % 

Eqi4pMnt Maintenance — 
^ Cable Maintenance 

Sj>ace 

Staff (including 10%^ringe) 

1 1 . optional/ VARIATIONS 

1. Additional NCC Equipaent » 

Equipaent Maintenance 
Staff (including^ lot fringe) 

•TOTAL ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 

2. Mobile Unit « q - 

Equipaent Maintenance ' * " 
Staff (inclndi^ lot fringe) 

TOT/a'NOBlLE UNIT 



162 

195 
5,500 
775 

I 

6,632 



, 65 
137 
40 
1,760 

2,002 



11 
330 

341 



23 
660 

683 



Phase II 



I pier Bonth I per month 



• 162 

• 195 
3,685 

' 750 

4,792 



65 
137 
40 
990 

1,^32 



11 

350 

341 



$3^ 



Making a similar adjustment to the actual Reading costs yields 
an installation and implementation cost of about $200,000 ,Hith cur- 
rent operating costs at $100^000 per annum. 

Table 2.6 presents comparisons of monthly operating costs 
between the estimates for Phase I and XL ai(i the current BCTV budget 
the major (difference lies in an additional expenditure of $1,000 per 
month on staff. Equipment maintenance and miscellaneous costs are 
slightly higher for BCTV, but the estimates include a cost for 
cable mainteYiance which the ATC-Berks Cable TV Co. provides at no 
cost. 

All these estimates are significantly lower than the true eco- 
nomic cost for the following reasons: ^ 

1. A significant poiHtion of the manpower effort Is provided 
by volunteer and low-cost senior participant^. 



' 0 

2. ^No costs for d^stream channel^ use are included. 



3. No rentals for space usage are included. During Phase I, 
riaitals were paid fpy Horizon Center and hn ^estimated 
value of $220 per month can be placed on the production 
office space at the table co^>any*s office. This would 
increase monthly 9perating costs by $620 and annual costs 

^ by $7,440. Similar rentals for the space at the other 
two centers would raise costs by another |800 a month or 
$9»600 per anmmi. 



4 

241 



Table 2.6 



irison of Monthly Estimated Costs for 
Phase I and Phase II Operatiohs With BCTV 
by Major Category 



ESTIMATED lX)STS 



Phase I 



^Phase II 



BCTV 



$ per nbnth $ per month $ per nonth 



Equlpse^t Maintenance 


391 


391 


569 


X^ble Maintenance 

f 


On 


411 




^pace 


315V v'> 


315 


319 


iltaff 


11,770 


7,315 


6,457 


Miscellaneous 


775 


^ .750 


938 


, TOTAL MONTHLY COSTS 

• 


113.662 " ; 


■* 

9,182 


8.283 



SlfM^RY OF RECO»MENDATIONS AND MAJOR FINDINGS 

•5 

A brief recapitulation of the major recoanendations will serve 
as a suiBary of the major findings of relevance to those wishing to 
replicate the Re'ading system^- Since the design of the system is 

' fundaaentar ^0 the stalling requireaaents and the costs, the design 

" : • , - . ■'. ■< . ' ■ . ■ . 

recoaaeridations will be. outlined first. Further details on^ staffing 

patterns particularly, the involvesent of the^'^ltferly th progltaa 

tiroduction and- the increased efficiency of participants, and on the 

costs per hour and per participant hour by the different social service 

categories can be foind in the section "Econonic Evaluation of the Out-. 

put>of the Reading Interactive System." 

< \V These recoHMindations are aade,assuHiJlg that replicators ajec 

; " . cOHdtJfed to the user cont2t>ired system of service delivery wi^h Jthie' # ' 

elderly as priority target parTtci pants. The system design ideas are 

developed from our collective judgmint of the Rfeading experience. The 

staffing patteins and costs i«hich am discussed are not those actually 

found in Rpading but are based on the^^model described in thife^cost functions, 

Tbe scale and prices incurred in Reading wesre used to generate the' results 
* * ^ * 

presented here« « 

Recommendations for System^ Design 

■ • '^r' ' . ..-^^ 

As a general; principle; Irt wouia recomm^ starting with /ewer v 
centers aad eit>andixigtas demands become* apparent. 



■■■ 4- - ...... 



. It is xriicial ta have m active groim of tari^t p^icx^ at t)ie <HIt- 



s«C <^ ope>^tidn§I Slphasisj Sliiwldvtie^ ai^d trainings 



them rather thair qp setting up more centers. These active participants 
• .* • ' 3. ' - ■ . ■ ' , ^ ' ^ 

ar« the basis for ^developing a self -genera ting system which provides ' ^ 

t programing designed bjr the users and responsive to the needs and 

. interests of the target ^groiq) • * : * 

' Scale of the Systea * . , 

. Number of sites: We recoi»cnd startf3!iig with no nore than thre^ 

N0gj,$4^$; th^s au. be done Irith two penOuienC sites plus one nobile unit 

f or with three penmnent^ites. These ;sltes. should be 'located in pl&'ces 

to whidi a substantial ntaber tf ^e target population have access* The ^ 
• • • . * , 

nuBber of permaneltt sites i* 4 before »ore switching equipment 



; becomes necessary. 



b) Nobilje unit: Ne strongly reconiend investment and use of a mobile 
miit where there is sufficient existing two-way capability or i,where it qan 
be easily and economically created., A mobile unit provides uiiiqtie oppor^ 
tunltitts'J^r originating ^t»' a variety of service deUvexy locat'jLOns and* • 
can also be iised tO' test the suitability of different sites' an4t|>TOgrai£ing' 
ideas It low cost. ^_ - : r ; ' 'mL^''^ ' ' 

C) One-way subscribers: *e recoaaend cikmecting subscribers one-wa^. 

^ ■ ' '-^^^ ■ ' 'V V • .. . 1 . S . 

iM.swnrejf^^^ effects #1 participation in the centers^ 

CThe-effect^of extendiiv the system on kver^ge oeits |3 discussed in detail 
iba Chapter 3 of the eoonomiV equation section^) . 



r 




.1- 



,,, ^.r .») «^^5M«ijo We rei T i— in d starting with no More 



^ than «» or two hours ^ day. ' > 



^ . H ?^^P« plUnning ani pro^tipn: Ne recoMend' concentrating on 
paotocipants in jerograa planting and proch^tiqn and , 



1^, 



> . involvikig ,thea froa^^the start in such a way that, before too loi^, they 

^ can take over these* functions entirely* Ne found tl^at the eldet^y 

' * • . ' ' ' \ ' • . • ^ 

i» ' preferr^ this kind of iiwoiVement to the technical a»ects and it becaq^ 

an effective way of recruiting candidates' for staff ^n^^r^^.^d voiunte<M^$. 
a) lapleaei^ation:^ We rc^omend an eigh^ -month installation and 




inpleMttta^ion (period before the starp of regular operations. I^lenenta- 
tion jLncludes s|^ch* tasks ^as possible debuggilig, sisulation/ recruitnent^l : 
training and initial program development prior to the opening ^.regular 
operations* (This recoopendii^ion presupposes a planning period during 
whicj^ the^tedinical capacity is ascertained and the relationship s w^ th 
the cable company and community organiZati^s are establ,ishedO ^ 
h\ operation:. We recommend keeping the iaplementatioji staff for 



at heast one year .removing the outside professionals and reducing 

the local staff to regular operating strength. 

^ • . • • " ,^ . - 

^ Recowmendation^ for Staffing 

• - - • . ■ ■ ■ • . * , " ■ . ■ 

^ S ta^pg for Implem^tation and the First Year of Operations V 

^^-'^^rafessit^ staff: Ifle recommend hiring the following:^ 



' l^Di|0<^?^lHplewntfttiDn (half-tine) 

' 2. SystM Cobidinator CftillT,ti»e) 
• J Director Cfull-ti»e>- 

, 4. Progm Dit^lope!|- (fall-tiap) 

% , • SJ Publicist: (part-tiie) . 

* * " * ' ' ' ^ 

Thi^ first three should h^ve technical skills. The program developer 
does-n0|;reqaiX9 so^ skills and can be recruited locally. However, 
^ 4t: is this potion be filled s6meone' famiiiar with 



the local cbmkin|;tS^.- and pro£e«^^^^ : ^ • ; . 

: , .: need^ and intferests of the; *^ Tl;^ 'jirogi^fd^eye^^ f - : 

wpulid be r^ponsible £oT^eci:^ting ^ i> 

^ and volttKiteer^^partic%^^^ withWhe servAce?" 

— -^^--— ^ -^^'r. -.v--;r, 

..-^ agencies, dnd for the initiSS jb^^ 

, is jiipM^ the S^t^H^uring the^ast*' . 

few roonTOS of in5)lementaticm and early month;^' of Qper^tionJ; 

I ; . ■ ■ . ^* ■ • --^^^ j,i • • • *^ .* / ■' • if ■ ' • .V ; 

b) *v Local staff . We rec€«nmend training the * 

following from the loca:i cS>Jinnunity: *\ r 

,^ V 1. J[^C Coort^inat^ (one for each center) 

■ ■ y. :^ /■^■■''^'v - '-.^ ■■■ ■■■ . ■'■ ■ ■ " ^" 

_ • . ^ S«niqp} Aides Cat least ohe for each center) * v . , 




%■ 3* Technical M (at least one for each center, one as- 

* T ■ switcher/librailan, gn^ " 

' . . ' ■' • ■ ..^ ■ ' ■ . y ■ ■ ■ ■ , • . 

yife recommend hiring technical aides with some technical aptxtude and r^^^ 
. provirding a more iSitense^^^ training for them/ ♦ In 6ur* exper-" 

ience, the' eldefly were ^^ot .especially* ig|ere5ted in the technical* 
^operations, but considerable planning was necessary to recridt^anSl ^ ^ '-^ 
train both paid aides and' V(3l^ ^This is "the 'primary responsi- 

ability of the NGG coordinator. : . . ' - 

c) Agency personnel: *'We recommend that *th^ system coordinator ^ 



and^ program developer be responsible f^r the initial contacts^with 
officials and staff of the relevant service agencies. While it is - * 
^ • critical t(%. ihVQlv^e the ^cial sewice deliverers from tlhie bej^^^ 

'M . important that they do not t^e ov^er program"*^ lannin^^ 

• ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . .■ ■ . ■ . • ■ ^ ■ .■ . 

t their perceptions are not always accurate on t|ie service needs ^d 

.«» •«^vm^ of :the target groiip, - ^ ,a , ^ 



Staffing for Regular Operations 

a) Professional staff: We have found it is possible to withdraw 
all the 'original professional staff after the first y^ar of operation, 
=*We recommend making arrangements for occasional technical assistance. 



. ♦ In. Reading, the cable company provides the necessary maintenance and 
continuing ^pport. ^/ 

b) ^Local staff: The staff trained . locally has been ablis to take 

" ■ " • • ■ ■ : .' ^ • . ■ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■• 

over the operation. We recommend promoting the trained staff to ^take / 
^ the senior aides to -tiake over the opeijation 

. of the centers as well as the program ptodupt ion, planning and presenta- 
tion. Wp recommend using the technical aides partrtime,, , ' 



, V • ^ Costs of the Recommended System .-/^i 

' ■ " ■ " ■ ' " ". 

' ■ ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

- Installation and' Implementation Costs ,[ ; 

■ .v ' ■.- ; ■ .■ ' ■ ' ■ • 

The total 4;ost of the» eight-month in5)lementation period and the ^ 

. ■ ■ '. * * ■ ■ ■ _ _ ■ • ■ . . . ' . ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . <i 

- extra cos 1^ of operating the system during its first year cqnstitute the 



initial investment in the sj^stem. For a three-NCC system originating . 
-two hours of programming a day mth the staffing recommended, this 

*" ' ■ ■ ^. ■ .' ■' ' '. ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ " <■ ' ■ . ■ • ^ . 0 ; • 

" totaF cost cbmeir to $235, 000 using the salaries* aind other costs incurred 
*%n Reading/ .^the*BKij^^^ o| expense are: ^ 



1. Cost (g Equipment ^ 



4 



The t(5tal ;f or all production office, NCC, mo^iile i^t and ^ 
exfri equipinent is $73r,^0. This figyre would vary if m^ or * 
fewer centers were estaMished and if the technical configura- ' 
tj^pns required more oft less switching equipment; The equipment ^ 
cdlfe per tenter is $10,009. ^.^^ * / , ' 

■ .''■*2; Cbst^ of Cable ' ' " ■ • • ' ' 

' r _ .■ ■■• M\ " . J ill ' ■ ^• • *ia. ■ 

. ^ .... There are no fees for downstream cable include* ip these^^ 

estimates, but the costs of inl'talling thd cable for return lines,. # 
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%r maintaining these cables and installi^^ are included; 

they total $15,000. . 

. • . . . ■ ' . ■ * * • . * . . . 

3;.' Staff ; ■ V 

. The estimated manpower costs for the ^ight -month iraple- 
mentation period a r e $ 7 8^i)na. — -3^A^> iq^-ine Rt^4^>b^ ^ 



on^ for the first year of operations cost $53,000 above the 
. ^ regular dperating costs. • 

• : ■■ ' , . , ' ■ ■ ' 

•'.(...■■■•'.' • ■ " ■ " ■ •, . . • 

. ■ ■ ■ . .t ... . . ■. •. ■ 

These estimates .may be lower than others would, inciuf for the following 

reasons: ■•■ • .v \^ ' '^'^ ^ ' * • 

I* No downstream cable fee is included. 

" 2. No, Rentals for spacis are include /'V ^ 

3, Therfe is a substantial .inimr^of in the operation 

of centers and progig^m.pipbduc t ion. : ' r 

Any' systems which had to ^a^^^^^ items would cos> more. 

■ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ • ' ".• •• ■ . ' ■ . ; ' ■' ■ ■-. 

Operating Costs ■ 

The cost of operating the recommended system on a regular basis is 
estimated at $110,000 per annum, Thig^: estimate includes no charge for 
downstream cable or for space. It does include an estimate, f or^ equippieht 
and ca^le maintenance. The major item is for staff /at $87,000; this is 
mbi;e than three quarters of the total budget. It represents a considerable 
reduction from the djnplem^ The recommended stkff 
consists oj^: ^ : ; : '■■ ■ S^^- ■'. 



1.. System Coordinator (full-time) 

2. Director of Programming^ (full -time) 

3. Switcher/Librarian (full-time) 

4. Secretary (full-time) 

5. 5 Technical Aides . (part-time) 
.6. 3 Senior Producers = (part-time) 

7J 3 Senior Aides (part-time). 



The. reduction in staff is possible both because training is completed 
and because all participants, NCC staff , agency staff, anH the elderly, 
increased their efficiency of operation. More details and an analysis 



ot the increased etticiency are presented in the section "Economic 
Evaluation of the Output of the Reading Interactive System." 



1 
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. APPENDIX A 
Calendar of Implementation 



May 1975 



June 1975 



Production office set up (director of iBg>lemen* 

tation, system coordinator/ and tediinical' 

director) ^V;' 

Equipment and tape ordered . 

Supplies ordered 

Accounting procedures organized 
Seminars *on implejnentation for research staff 
Presentations about experiment to: 

Social service agencies 

Municipal agencies 

Educjational institufeons 

Senior citfcens clubs and organizations 
NCC space prepared (e.g. , pointing, lighting, 

telephone, furniture, etc.). 

Loca^staff hired (NCC coordinators, switcher/ 

librarian, secretary) 
Training of NCC coordinators started (for 

curriculum see Appendix B) 
Head-end. and NCC equipment installation started. 



^3 



July 1975 



August 1975 



September 1975 



Training of NCC coordinators continued 

Installation of equipment continued 

Informed meetings with senior citizen groups*. 

NCC Coordinators start recruiting seniors to 
^ participate with view to identifying and 
-/"^training aides and vplunteers 
EquipTCnt installed at Horizon Center 
Technical tests of the systems. ^ , 



Participant demonstration between 3 centers and 

. head end 
Technical aides hired and trained 
Technical tests and refinements continued. 



October 1975 



Program testing begun 

Technical' tests and refinements continued. 

— — ^ <- d 
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APPENDIX A 
(coht • d) 



November 19 75 



December 1975 



0 



Agency personnel recruited and trained at NCCs 
PrograiD experimentation 
Technical configurations tested . 



Agency personnel recruitment and training 
continued ' 
Program experimentation. 



J! 



3 y - 



.J 
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APPENDIX fi 



. CurrTculum for~TrMrirng NCC Cboiiiinators: "June 1 to July 31, 1975 . 

(5 days a week --8 hours a day) 

' • . ■ . ■ ■ 

WEEK 1 Conceptual overview: includes approach sections 

^ * of Access Woricbook , Vol I*; impleaentation design 

and research gqals^ discussions on relationships 
to seniors /agencies, etc. 



WEEK II Hands-on training, portapak : Access Workbook 

' Vol. II;* shooting, viewing of tapes, basic 

naintenance. 



. ^:.^.^^:^n| . ' rhsta;L Ration of the studio: cDordinato]|s;wpjrk 

K-^^M^: i . % with :^e installers in. order to understaiiid'how 

y^V^^^- . [■'.% J the itechikcat configuration of cach'NCC was 



". > . - : ., >g -^^H. -v ■ . people 

■■;--!<:-^->:a'^^^:o;>.^^v-^^-^ ^ ■ . Aiiutlntai 



i^MfMf" teach the portapak: the connection between 

s vKv^> ' ^ ' and technology; the environment of the 

the role of the coordinator in creating and 
\mi(intaining that environoient . 




t^l^ii^l nniltiple camera and sound; production*, and 



graphics, slides, visual aids, produc- 



inner -connected multiple 



; * Piiblished ijys tfei^^^ Sdiool of the Arts, New 

vV.:- -.; • Yotk Univei^:tty,;^vl97^!^^%?^^ki^^^^^^^^ 

. - ./:VK^vV'^->-'^^^5^^^ 227 . A . 



APPAfOIX C 



greatdoicn of Equipnent'^Ccfets 



r 



Name of Item Cost 



Production Equipment 

This includes editing e<mipment» portable production 
equipment, aiid back-pjpi equipnient for the NCCs. It is 
stgred at the production office. Costs for all equit)-^^ 
ment are the prices. actually paid, not list price. 
The nuDflber of shared portapaks would be sensitive to^ 
•the amount of anticipated programming which is to be* 
4>roduced in this manner. For a large NCC system with 
imajiy system users shooting tapes, *the number might be 
greater than three,, conversely a system opuld get by 
with two ^shared portapaks. • 

3/4" viileo cassette recorder ' $ 1,147.25 

3600 editing niachine 896.00 

3650 editing machime 1,150.00 

9" Sony monitors 9 $212.00 ^636. 00 

, Pprtapaks with cameras 9 $1,570.00 4,710.00 \ 

Back up studio VP cameras 0 $620.00 - 4 ^ 240 » 00 

Hitachi audio cassette machine 45.00 

/' ' 

TOTAL $ 9,824.25 

Head-End Equipment | / 

This equipment is va^lslble depending on the facilities 
andequl^pmerit^w^^ 

If more than four sites ate to interact at the same time, 

the co^t for the SGOiwould increase as the one in Reading 
had only four inputs. * 

Shure mixers 9 $119.60 $ 239.20 

Special Effects Generator 8 $722.25 ^ 722.25 

Sony 11" monitor receivers 8 $265.00 1,590.00 

Character generator 8 $1,500.00 1,500.00 

Videocassette recorder w/tuner 8 $1,360.00 1,360.00 

Cartridge tape machine 8 $50.00 50.00 
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APPENDIX C 
•(cont'd> 



Name of Item 



Cost 



Spectrum analyser e $2,390. CN) > 
Modulator to feed Ch. 3' § $1,361.00 
Jackfield panel e $75.00 
Turntable e $75.00 
Uni-directional microphone e $15,00 



TOTAL 



Portable Equipment 



This is the equipment for a mobile uni,t, 

RF ad^ter » 
Battery ^ ' 

' Tripod 
Special Effects Generator 
Lavalier microphones § $52; 80 
Monitors e $212.00 
Modulator CAMUT for ch. 6) 
Mike mixer 

Lowell light stands e $134.40 
CMA II 

Poptapak camera (from portapak-shared 

•^production equipment) 
Uni-directional microphone 
Onni -directional microphone 
Tool i)ox 



TOTAL 



2,39jD.OO 
1.361.00 
.'VS-OO 
V. 75.00 
, 15.00 

$ 9.377.45 



76.50 
110.00 

72.00 
722.25 
105.60 
424.00 
450.00 
119.60 
403. 20« 
100.00 * 



80.00 
41.50 
100.00 



$ 2.804.65 



NCC Equipment 

This is the equipment for transmitting and receiving 
interactive programming and include? cameras, monitors 
and TV receiving equipment. Sudio transmitting and 
receiving. RF transmitting equipment, .playback and 
production equipment. The equipment tinted is for one ; 
center; the Reading system purchased three sets orNCC 
equipment. 
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APPENDIX C 
(cont'd) 



"-"-cost: 



GBC Studio VP camera 
Tamron Fl. .8, 10-1 zoom lens 
CMA II canera adaptor 
50 • /camera cable 

GBC tripods, (studfo & dollies) 8 $16S.OO 
Genlock lA Special Effects Generator 
9" Sony monitor 

Rrck. mount with three 5" monitors 

Setchell Carlson monitors (23") t $289.00 

9" Monitor for tape playback 

9" Monitor for line; 

Oak converter ' 

Shur6 audio mixer 

Feedback stabilizer , * 

Sanyo amplifier . 

Jensen speaker 

Microphone desk stands 9 $3.00 

Micrq)hone floor stands § $8.75* 

RE II- microphones e $80.00 

Shure Lavalier microphones 

Modulator ' . 

Lowell light kits 9 $134.40 

Smith victor scoops 9 $65.00 

Modular control, console 

RF adaptor 

1/2" playback deck (3650) 
%T4i% ford carts « $65.00 
Poxtapaik with cameras 
Batteries 8 $110.0( 
32* camera cable 
tiripod 
Tool kit 

ireaver~strips~e~Tl5T00^"^ " "~ 

Audio cassette machine 

TOTAL 



620.00 
$ 1,000.00 
100.00 
43.00 
330.00 
722.25 
212.00 
+729.00 
578.00 
212.00 
' 212.00 
60.00 
119.60 
83.60 
40.00 
26.00 
6.00 
17.50 
320.00 
52.80 
450.00 
268.80 
" 130.00 
365.00 
75.50 
1.150.00 
13q.00 
•1,570.00 
220.00 
65.50 
72.00 
150.00 

t-30:O0' 

45.00 

$10,205.55 



Additional NCC Equipment 

One of the three NCC sites in^Reading was larger and 
more extensively equipped than the other two. The extra 
equipment permitted this NCC site to accommodate larger 
groups of participants and also the transmission pf 
gr^iiics for the NCC s)«tem. The Horizon Center had the 
extra equipment. 
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APPENDIX C 
(cont'd) 



Nane of Item 



Cost 



1 
1 

2* 

2 
1 
1 
1 



Grajp^|4cs camera with lens * 
Excra Shure audio mixer 
Extra microphone desk stands e $3.00 
Extra RE II microphones § $80.00 
Extra Smith victor scoop 
Extra Jensen speaJcer 
>Extra Setchell Caflson (23") monitor 



670.00 

119.60 
6.00 

160.00 
65.00 
26.00 

289.00 



TOTAL 



$ 1,335.60 
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Mitchell .L* H088, Prlatolpal Investigator ^ ; ^ 

HYU/Readlng Consortium ^ ' 

87 West Third Street •/ ' 

New York, New York 10012 • ' 'V 

Dear Mitchell. , ' > i V 

Enclosed are copies of BCTV's^ financial stateaenta, budget/ and 
projected Incoae for the next twelTe months vbldi you requested in 
your October 4 letter* I assume that ;the tranafcr will Include office 
as well as technical equipment 

If you meed any additional Informatloii, please l^t me imow* 

' Sincerely, \ ' 




GJR:ch 

cc: Red Burns 
Enclosure 



^ c/o Horizon Center. 40 9th St^ Reading, Pa. 19601. (215) 37*<J065 
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BEttS CMMBITT TpyiSIOH - OPERATIHC BUDGET - MVHHBBR.|977 




<H 3 



Executive Director 



.PrpdyctlOD/Prograa p^ictpr' 

^Production Asiistaiit 
*Techniciia ill 
♦Secretary/Bookkeeper 
Technician I . 
Technician III , . * 
Senior . Producer ; , 
•Senior Producers 
Senior Aides - 
•Senior Aide \ 
Publicist 



$1,000.00 (11/77) 
1,100.00 (12/77-10/78) 

- 888.00 (11^7) . . .. 
988.00 (12/77-10/78) 

, 650.00 

■487.50 . 

568.75 

758.00 

227.50 . " / 

oi.oo 

i 

433.00 
350.00- 
217.00 
•'.130.00 



■ lilOZ' 

lOOZ 

^ , lOOZ 
*' 
lOOZ 

>. 

1002 




251. 



. $13,100.60 

/' ' '< 

^ .Ql.756.00 

• 7;800.00 , 
* J,850.00 , 

' ■ 6,&25;oo ; 

'9,096.00" " 

'V • 

,2,730.00 . 
3,900.00': 
' 5,200'.CO ^' 
4,2(10^.; 
5,600.00 ! 

it 

l,56();ob : : 



TOTAL STAFFING •■ , 


r 


— ' > -{ 


$7^,617.00 - 


STAFf BENEFITS HOHTHLY 


' ' ^ 

■ 1 ' ' 

; — i — ■ » / 


; PEKCENTACE ' 


AliNUAL 



F.I.C.A. (on$5a,2D9#) $250.00 

Health' Insurance ($21.75 X 3) 65.25 



5.851 



; $1,996.00 

4? 



fL, a Uneap. Tax . ( 21' of l8t.$4,20D)82'.66 ' 

' ' ^"Ttorban's Cogp. ' nMt'i 

;TotalSt8ff Benefits' I ■ /J' , 



41 * • Indicates supported salaty 



Total Staff and Benefili 



• i78aj^p 

i . 992.00' r 

) . 3'73;0b 
' "<'$ 5^4.00, 



3ERKi..a)MlNm TEI£VISI0N - OPERATING BM OCTpSER IWS, ?^ 
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PROJECTED INCOME - 11/77 - 10/78 

A* . Committed . : 

1. NSF/NYU Qpntinuation $15,965.68 

: 2. iOffice of the Aging V 5,988,^90 

«v 3. PCHI^ • / ' 1,548.86 

4. National Endowment for the A^^ts ' 18,254.00 

5. ' Supported Salaries and Benefits 30,478.00 

tCETA/AARP) 

. J 6- ReceiyabjLe from Federal Government 1 ,400 .00 

(S/S oyerpaynient) . - . ' .. • 

Total Committed Income $73,635.44 



B. Pro j ecft ed iCncpme . 

1. , PCHIP 4 Public Policy Series* $ 14,125.00 

2. PCHIP - Specia\ Project Series ' , 14,144.00 

3. City of Reading * 15,600.00 
4; NAA Tax Credit Available . ^n.nnnnn 

Total Income Expected . $73,869.00 

: , Total Income Committed . ' ■ 

/ a^^^ $147,504.44 
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APPENDIX D 



* * * fe % ie 



BERKS CaMJNm TELEVISION 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 

REPORT OF EXAMINATION ■ 

. r ■ . . . ■' . ■ . ' 

f JULY 31, 1977 ; 



met 
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LaMANNA ASSOCIATES 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 



1733 PENN AVENUE. WYOMISSINQ HILLS. PA. 
215^^4126 



The doard of Dlrectaro 
Berks Community Television 



^ We have examined the Balance Sheet of BERKS COMMUNITY- 

TEIEVISIOM as of July 31 j 1977 and tlie related Statement of Receipts 
and^Expenditures for the period August 6 ^ 1976 thru July 31, 1977. 
Our examination vas made in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
ing atandfrds, and itccprdingly included such tests of the accounting 
recorM and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in* the circumstances. 



In our opinion, such financial statements present 

the financial position of BERKS COMMDNITY ISLEVISION at Jul^^^^^^ 
1977 and the results of its operations for the period Augtist 6y; 1^6 
thru July 31, 1977, in conformity with generally accepted a^ 
principles. . \^ ' -'.^v'Xv/^-' 

\ LaMANNA ASSOCIATES-. 




-in- 



August 25, 1977 
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BERK§ C^MMtnitTy TEtEVlSlOH 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
r : ; BAukc^ SHEET 



JULY 31^ 1977 




. ..■^v;■•■': *■■ 




UABIU^IBS. AND 

<* 



»v,:.:..4 



^i^'':aecoHp«iiytng^iiptc.a; a 
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kviv --ass ^ : < ;;;:-;v:r ■ M-^h ' ■ ^v' « 



■V • 



'^ ■■y^^^0~-^' • i:BEm COMMUNITY TELEVISION 

"'Ww^^^ ' • ST^tSKEIfT OF.REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
•^^■^^ - FOR THE BE^ THRU JULY 31. 1977 




Health 





Office SappllM 
Travel;^- ■ 

MltftialtkAaodf 



5: 



fiiFcess ofCRevew Over Expcndltittres 



$ A5,306 
10.068 
289 

55.663 



31.071 
1.103 
A35 
1.A77 
I 

1^052 
856 
A87 

460 
420 
410 
. 406 



\ 237 
149 

38. 6^4 

$16.99^ 



vttft |i<xoipp«n notes are to integrmi pert of cheae flnancla. 
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BERKS OOHMDNmr TELEVISION 
HEADING, PENNSYLVANIA 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATDIENTS 
JULY 31, 1977 



BASIS OF ACCODNTINC 



A K>dlfle4 accrual basis of accounting is folloved; Donations 
and grants are recorded when received. 



OlGANIZATldlt 

Berks Goosuaity Television was incorporated fpi August 6/ 1976. 
It is a non-profit otganizetion and ia exempt from federal income tax under 
Section '501 (c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, The organization's first 
receipts vers in Novimber 1976 and its initial expenditures in Kerch 1977. 

■ . ' ■ \ - . '. 

CASH ^ KESTKICTED 

Ttie organisation was awarded a grant by the Public Cooaittee for 
the Baumities in Pennsylvania (PCHIP) in the asiouiit of $15*488^ of ^ich 
$10,068 bad been receivttl-as of July 3 977* Under the ^rant agreement, 
gnat fitl^ must be used (Bnly. for authorised purposes and any unexpended 
gimt fimds aust be returned to PCRIP at the conclusion of the project. 

■ '. ■ : ■ ■■■^ ■ .-^ - 

■BCBIVABLE FROM FEDKHAL dOVKBHMENT . 

The organixat^Dbn is ndt liable for social security an*^ federal 
uneaqilofmeat taxes* t^e receivable represemts an estimate of a refund to 
be re^slsted from th% Federal Govemmetilt for prior payments of such taxes. 
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^HOH^JC^„^ November 21. 1977 



ICHORANDUM 
TO: Board lieab;ers 
FROM: Jerry Rlchter <Q 



R£: Rate S<:hedule 

IJaff'^Ji'-illf """^^f,"^^ schedule reflects those»ervi^es which the BCTV 
statt 18 »oat often called upott to perfp™ for individuals add organizations, 
TJ:^"^^^^ irapproved. these rates be i-posed with SiscretiZ 
However, I feel these^are low enough to be paid by almost all those who request 
such aervices rather than by th6 few who could a^Lrd to pay more, 

1. Program Tiac-ltiteractive System— Indu^ 2 below 
$300.00^ half hour . ^ 

$500,00' one hour 

. 2. Taping^ <porta-pac);^M^^ 

I«ludes planning time (meetings/ etc.) ' • 

$15.00 aw clonal person pex:b9ur • . f>i^ 

; « IS per illc travel ^ . , . ---^ 

Coat of tape and 5QZ overhead " ^ ^ 

3. bub (video or audio) . ^ 

?H»00 per hoorir 

Cost of tape and 30Z overhead \ 

, . ■ . ^ : • . ^' • ; .If^ 

^. Edit Preparatioa ^ O . ^ ^ * 

$25.00 per hour 

5. Edit . 
$A5.00 

Cost of tape and 5^» otferhead 



*• Tape Screening 

$25.00 per hour . ^ : 

.15^per mil!e travel '% 

7. "Tipf replay ' % 

$50.0D per 30 mii4te ^ % 

♦ . . , .■ - ' K .■ - 

WwS'^''S'SJg^"^'^ • portal to portal baais fro- rte BCTV production 



Cnt:ch 



c/0 Hprizc^^Jb^ 19601. (215) 374 3065 



! 



BCTV/ ,: 
Personnel Policy 



APPENDIX F 
Job Descriptions 



1 v!" Adainistra ti«%. 



Executive Director 

Is responsible to sn.^ answers td the board of directors of BCTV, The 
p.riaary responstbiUty of^. the executive director is to implement policy^ 
f a determined by the boayd. Other duties include: 



- ttaltiating programming ^eas for consideration of board. 

- Coord ii^atlng programs aft bo«rd*$ request. ' 

- Acting aa liaison wl«ii Berks Cable TV. ^ 

- Responsible for staff and operations^ 
Responsible for public relations. 

^Responsible for developing funding configurations, including writing 
and preparing grant proposals. v . 



Prdgri^ Deveioipnent Director 

^ts under the supervision of the executive director < 
include: • . . , 



Re spons lb 11 1 1 ies 



- Coordinating program Ideas from the programming committee and coimaunity 
groups* 

- Contacting resource people or agencies and setting date and time of^ program- 
• Asdlgnlng hosts at originating center/and other NCC*s. 

- Preparing monthly proj^ram schedule. , 

Preparing session outlines* ; * , V v 

- Assigning and hrleflngjpthe system hosts. * . 
Developing program format. ■ - 

^ Supervising and scheduling of pre-production planning. ^ i 

- Responsible for overall do^^tream; picture. Troubleshoots vlth 
technicians to locate and clarify teciinlcal {problems. 



Office " ■' . ' ; ■ Jai- ■ ■ 

Secretary/BdoUceeper * • ^ ' 

Is under the supervision of the executive director an4 is rfespotisible for 
. ■ . . ^ ^ : • ' " ■ 

• Cash disbursements and payroll. 

- Maintaining all aocouhtlng records for all grants. ^ 
^^Meeing management/s^eral office^ functions . 

- Assists executive director In administrative functions as requited.. 
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APPESOTX F 

BCTV/ ^ ■■ 

|A Personnel Policy (Cont'd.) 

■ ■ ^ • V- . 

Job Descriptions 

Publicist . ' - ' 

V' . •* m 

1« under the supervision of the executive Mlreictor and is responsible for: 

• Setting up togs and guidelines for information to be gathered for 
subsequent dissemination. . > ^ 

• Supervising alL printing and publication of material. 

- Weekly writing and printlng;pf program schedule. 

• Acting as a liaison with local media. ^ 
* - Responsible for writing articles to appear in pertinent publicstioris. 

i Technical 

Responsible to the Ifechnicia^ II in charge of the NCC- RequlreLnts Include: 

•i; • • ■ * ■ ^ ' ■ ' ^ 

^-Camera operation. % 

- AblUty to jphyslcally set up an IfCC*for an interactive proaram. 

• Knowledge of li|^tlng set-up. ^ 

Ability to switch Internally unaer the direction of the Technician II. 
^Ability to use portable tape equipment. • 

ft ■ . 

Technician It : ^ « ' \ 

aesponsiblfe ta the Program Developatent Director. Re^uiremfflits Include 
.those of Technician III plus: . » 

- ' n. ~ '° o'^sWte from Ay NCC ot'Vn^^^icfcc^ 

> i Ai>Ulty to perform BdMr e<|ulpiDent;;*»^^^ 

necessary cables » clean tap« decW, #t . ■ f 

- AbUity to switch iiiternally between j^ls^S^^ L 
■echaa^eally but alsO'Sronceptoally. ^ 

- Ability to tipnceptuallsi^ #nd arrAge production of capes. 



Technlclaii I ^ ' '^ ife 



**^P<»s4ble to 'the Prograi DavelopaiAt Director. Itequirea^tS iiw^^^ 
• those o%Tlechnician II and III -plus: • ' 

♦ - Ability to switch at the head ead. ^ * ' > • 

' ' , • ' )i ' ■ • " :f . ♦ ' ■ • . . ■ . ' ^ • ^ 

. Senior PxxMlucer I i 

; V ■:■ . • ^-^ -,■ . .. ^ ; 

. Wirks under the supervision ©f Prog^Hi DevelopiMlat Director amj is re^nslble for: 



BCTV/ 
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Personnel Policy : "(Cont'd.) 

, ■ : * , ■ ♦ 

v^,^ ' , Job^Descriptions . * 

Produetlon ' i ^ ' >^ 

Senior Producers ^ ^- ^ .i ^ 

i • ' • 

Works undfer the supervision o? Program Development Director and is 
responsible for? 



. . - System hostingv ^ ' 

- R««Mrthing progr«aing^ possibilities, 

- Proc^ting presenters for specific progrlams ?uid onrcamera hosting of 
• these programs, . 

- Plsnnliig formkt in conjunction witb Program Developjnent Director. 

- Keep Program Development Director Informed about planning sta^s of 
bJLX programming » 

• A ■ ■ ^ 

Senior Aide ' 

i 

Works under SMpervision of technician in charge of location and is 
responsible for (where applicable): 

fCreetin^ people at door. * • 

- Seating parbicipanta. ^ 
\, 7 Assisting with miking. \ * % 

4 - Calling -people for particular prog^ms. ^ ^ 

-*Answer,ing tele^lxpnes^^t.'NCC's or head end duriag progl^am^^ ^' 

- System and program, hosting. * ^ ^ ^ 



INTER^I)i| TELEVISION: 
A FRAME ANALYSIS 



by 



.7 



V 



5«» 
4 



• John* Carey 



■ •»■ 
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^ ■ I^^RACTIVE TELEVlSld^x. A FftAHE ANALfSIS* 



•» - Introduction 



Thfs paper. examines the fra^ ^characteristics of an inter-* ' 
activ? ^le, television system for; senior citizeW in Readingi '^ -^ 
Pennsylvania. Fraae analysis t^ats ^^lecomnunication systpm as 
f a unit of social activity and atteaptis to uncover tj^ose structural 



• *eharacterjstl«s whidi distinguish it ;frop oth«r social activities. >^ " ' 

• ,' . <^ . 

A central issue 4n cOTiimnication.researchSi^ whether to regaxd inter- *" 
. ^ active telt*rislon as a tfots^of^face-totface^iriteractionr^^ a 
. , .of ^6)he-Way conmerciaL ter«vislo^^ ' * 

jt"" , , Nation frane. To study this, I attempted to nap some of the ways in ' ' 
which the interactive television :3yste« in Reading /cOTveys infornation. 




^l^/^veryda^ 

^ infract ive^teleVisi^ -system injteading iv^^Jrfsistfent, of . 

m mte^l t'o RaJr Birdwhisteil. E^ing'iSofftiaa.: and Ben Pailf for ' ' I 

their criticgl covients. • ^ f , • ^ . 



■ .V 



The interact! v.e television . sys^in in.JReadiri^V Perinsylvania 
■ ■ • . • . • ■ ■ . . - 

fonsists of'^thriiJ .neighboThood_cq^ 

-^i '"^-/ ' ■. '■''^^1^ .'■ V ■■■^'^ . - ' ' '* ^ 

' different partS: of ttie city. Kennedy and Hens ler are, located in 

^hopsing COTiplejtes fof^senior citi^zens and Horizon is in a comnjuiliity • 

\^cent!er^-for s|m^^. ^v^dc^i^ jnay .. 

'T)e-J4^'^®^ into the%ysteflp(e?^g,v^C^ ^.oj^ -^^^^ 

*- the local ofll^ce of the Soci^r^ecu?lty;-.A All - of v . 

theise Units are li?ii^ed a ,*^is;^d-^ji^^^^^^^^^^ 

location. The prograinrtiTig;ls caUlejc^t |o air pabile ^ubscMbers^n: ; ' 
Reading; as Hell",as the centers,, for two hours elach weekday. > T 



• Thei systeifi is iriteractiye ih^^ that participants in each 

of thd tl^yee centers (and any remote center which is linked into the 



, ^systisto) cpnuhuJlicate and interact with partijCipants other centers • 
/• via a ^iBlevisi©n . link. Alsq.V home, v^ i^tipij^ct (audio only) 

With an^ of the centeris by c^Hing oar the telephone , whi le the . 

JV:--V ■ r- -■■''^ :'/■'-'■. ■■■ - 

switcheiL at the';^ head end links th^iii into the system. ^*^The head-end 
swdtdier may also speiak on the system to Tegulate the interaction j 
.mal^.;a technical corwiient A in a social exchange. 

Howler; * he cann anyon^ in the centers or the^'p^ 



V Programs on the Reading system :vai^ in- length f ran fiV.e minutes ^ 
to'one hour. There are also a Wml^.er of ^te^ one minute in 



; • DurxTig part of : the expd'rimentai period, there was only one hour 
\#jbf pjogrgmm^ only a selected 

'group^oi^ll? households in Reading recieived the signal* 



A/ 



... ♦ ' ' ■ . •' ' ■ , •" ^ 

length or shorter, '^which convey information about social services,/;. 
provide health tips, etc, . Nearly all programming is live. Most .spot ' V 
announcements, however, are. pre-recorded and played during programs,,, 
or ^.t a break between programs. 1. " - 

Program hosts and participants in the centers are seniors almost ; 

exclusiye.ly. (Here; seniors may be defined functionally as those who 

<*■ ' ' . ' , 

live in housing for senior citizens or attend a -community* center for 

' ■ • ■ . ■ ' ... ' ■ ■ ' , 

"seniors." Nearly all are over 60, and most are 05 or overj Guests 

.V ■ lif:: \ ■■ .■ ' . : ■■■■■■ ■ ■ 

on, the programs consist of many non-seniors, as well as seniors. It is 

difficuit to 'determine the age of home-viewer callers, but their 

voice quality and the content of questions suggest that most are seniors. 

The. .technicians who operate the system (e.g. , one camera operator*^ 

in each center,- the heqid- end switcher, etc. ) ai'^^predomYi^^ 

Methodology . • ■ ; 

Data for this .report was drawn' from^hre.e sources : ^? 

' 1, On-site observations at the three neighborhood commujt%claitjon ' 
. centers' in Readirig^ a^^ ^witxhing ceiyt^ii^?^^ 

> • . ' : . - ,-. ■^•^^^^^^f!if^■■^ 

2. Unstructured jbbsen^ation of approximately ^^1^^^ 

'tapes of prdgraimning, covering the period from Junb^l975 t 
DecembeJr 1976."^ 

; • ' 3. petai led, systematic: notation, of selected behaviora^atterns 
■ arid vvi sua in a sample of tapes from Jam^^ 

' • ' to December 1976. . The sample consisted- of one hpiilcS^ 

gramming per week. The days of the week were randoWy ordered, 
then sampled week by week, i.e., Tueisday from the first week, 
V . Thursday from the next week, and so on, over the^oiir^^ of 
'?-a year. _ ' '• * ' 
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..The notation ^methods and analytic categories are adapted from 
^ BirdWhistell and Goffman. However, I offer the usual caveat that 
\ the afbrementipni&d are not responsible for any. errors in the design and 

smalysisw . . 

■" ■ ■ " " • ■" 

' • The Frame 

. V ^^ T:\\t\t^^ "frame/!, as used here, is taken from Go ffman and 



Bateson.^ It is ia unit of social activity. Thus, a picnic, a baseball 
game, *and activity in a gtocery market may all be treated as frames. 
The analyst' who examines frames is typically concerned with: how one 



ZU:'-^: 'mi^ from another; what are the patterns of organization fo^ 



/iijg^frame Hcti-vity; and what are the rules which govern interaction 'within 

i^ '^ :-/ 




a^en j^ame^^^ ^T;^ . . ■ % .. i 

In this; paper, I will be concerned with describing some of the ways ^ 



in which inteyactiv§ television differs from one-way^commercial tele- 
vision' and face-to-face interaction* Also, organizational frame issuas 
such as how programs open and close will be considered as well as in^er- 



. \ . " ■ ... 



\ 



action issues such as how a participant gets to speak in the system. 
„ . Siee: Ray. Birdwhistel. l,._Kinesics and Context.;^JJniversity of ■ ■ 



. Pennsylvania Press, 1920, pp.. ,65-98. 
■ ' 3 ■ ■ ■ ,; ..^ - 

Erving Go ffman. Frame Analysis. Harper aijd Row, ^74, pp; 1-59. 

A . ■■■ '^^ ■■ . ■ '■■ 

•■ . ibidvv ., |. ■ y ' ^ ' ■ ■ . ■ 

y' Gregory Rateson. "A Theory of Plav and Fantasy." in Psychiatric 



Research Rep'prts 2, American Psychiatric Assbciaticm> December 1955, - 
pp. 39-51.. \. . ■ ■ , ^ # - ,■■ 
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^^rd^r for a frame to Acist> an information state for partici- 
,'paiits engaged in that social activity (or frame) must be built and ^ 



piaintained, 



. An infcpfiatipn stiate is^ the knowledge and assumptions a 

person has#in relation to a sitijation. Our information state'%eayLs us 

to apply a^ particular frame to the activity we ar^ eith^ engaged in 

. >* -'^ '.:f • ' ■ 

or otfseir^ng. Therc^ifore, it would lead us to think that children en-^' 

gagfd 4n vigorous activity^re "playing" or "fighting," or that two 
3 peqple Aigaged in t^lk are ^'having a conversation" or "particigj^ting 

J^in aft^sa^es encou^er." Based on our information state, we apply a 
r fr^^toifcctivity, and behave in relation to frame rules, as' we under- 
stand Jfhem. As the examples just cited illustrate, frames are ^lot 
► J : always cl,ear for an observer or particijsants. When .a man and woman 

K ar^ talking, one of them may view the activity as a conversation . 

J." ' . . ' ' 

* . ^' while the other may view it as courting. Thus, people may apply - 

■ * ■ * 

: " different frames to the same' si-tnat ion. This is a central issue in 

^. the Rea^iDig televij^ion system: iqes it comprise a ^gle, consistent. V 

frame of activity for participants? ^ ' / . ^ 

. ..-^ * G^sely Jinked to the issue of frame differences is the prol/lem 

i;: of communicartioi|||pode differences^ A mbyie about gangsters is a 

dififerent frame, than the real activity gf gangsters. # But art the 
sp9ech~behav^j--the-gesttrre-systen^ 
^ . 9^ ^ actor playi^j:he*part of a gangster |ystematically different 

from the sg^ech bellst^ior, gesture etc.. of a real gangster? 

Similarly, one might asswne 'th4[| activity in a bar operates within . . * . 



a^:different' ftame^h act;^^in a beauty par i>r. *Yet the cgde which 
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iituaiiWs- - 5 cGveriied by'the . . 



;t<A spealc .iijight'; be the sarfte^ in 




. fTabe that endc; 



ioit State jssoes 



Reading intei 



in -budldini 



m^nyBQtiVities 



1» 



parti 



pasi cal ly ^.^^^^^'"^^ 



fnb^Tt. iy^ tern, , tji,e^ ■ wii^ititpil^;, P istyi? ■: v ;''v;V;y^:V/r: ; 
jti^$:^ng vthe^ in f oritta t ri^' *stfa^/$- 6 f< • ; > • > * ; •*• 



je mofiitor; ■ 



Will Vf^i»*XiC^ •^^iffliKC^ t(>om^6f'/6^ 

, :y -'^w'^^ll^ ^:v.:--'' 

j^i telei^isiOT ei^ra-l^-qperatd^^^^^^ 

' • /• v •■• -v' /•^^MV'^:,■v/^.•;< •■ " '^./'vW. 

i'^* vshows tlje. mixture that fs beih^^ or refcord«dt**pthersj'^t0^^^ . ■; .f: 

I • / f^^V/^reV viewing pre-T:*5eifeQrd<M^material\' ^id]:^^':^ ^- 

.Msb^* m a xcmi^vc^xil te4*vi>,3^'n,>nvironment , twr^ will *^ vi . v /' 

* •^S^^jj^ in thf , studio, Wher^; the per^bipen^jic^ audien?^ ate^^^^^ T . 

/ -^itu^^ these:* shbw^onty' the i .fet j the > ^ / " ".. 



.* " picture that :;i^ b^injj^J^orded f or '©roadcaslT/T^t^^^ sttidib • 

• ^W.- monitors are- gjfenexaHy off to tft©^^ ^idgT^ They ^reSmx iii. the qiriPC^t \ 
* vieiJi»^erform^ but ^cy|.*/be' *^n by the aiiai^nce . ^- * 

4* ^ In the Reading syst^ift^ tto^y^BltPtjis to clear view of ever^Ae-- • 
. , hosts f guests^ and^j>ar|j|c^ipants?^^^^ ■ 



function than the jcoimiHrcial television 



;ioh ib^^ 



itors^ Like the 



mercj^al television rabnitoxp the Rpadftig stud^p monitors convey wha'^t 



is officially ''on" througjjout th#*^- 



'mi.': 



at i's, they<ell par- 



. ticipants in a g i ven^^en t e rjgfcf thdy'are being seen Ijy the other centers 



and homfe viewers. But it- 



Uo th€ channel titrough which a participant 



■4?. 
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. J ^ ^0^^^,^?^^ tojax^oiii^ m«Mj35ti^M$ffii^tfc person" ' ' 



Who they 



> -8. j^^ j^i^^^^'-'^^ information 



, tf .. • is- .be%g tranOTittei; t^pugfe^^ 1 ''t 



'these reasons. 



iss; short l^^^^^^i^^ i„ the Reading 



mcmitor nearl)$^»'- 
^he system. 



>i • r^*^^ °^ ^ -.pr^V -^^iii^^cil^ia^ re"' se^n^ . 

et(#. ,^s. nia^tained bifea Varie^^ v 



laatained bjjia yarieti q^ijadditionql 'Wtruinent^. 



■ Fi^^^^'a'c^l^^^HKter-^e^^^^ switcher * 

id Sndi^r i^^t^iT'iav^ infproatifls^^ on the- screen . 



'-'''^' ^' '■'^ yte'»a«pled tap^V,. the character' gelteijrator was u^ed at a mean rate 
;:, prO^lsd inf carnation tbout phone numbers ' 

V ■ • V^^ could c^^ the aSdress .of a social service agency, etc. 



, ccJinnunicaf ^ por example, when a ^ 

participant- extended a ^efbaC: greeting to the switcher, he answered 
ylai the^ character; gerte^ratorV^ The character generator may impose 
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typographic information on a black screen Kitn po picture, or over 
;a. picture (typically, at the botto%of the picture.) A graphics camera 
cqperated at Horizon Center, can display pictures, posters, charts, etc; 
In the sanpied tapes, the graphics camera was employed 6.7 times per 
hour, mostly, to display a card which told the name of a program, or 
to show photos that were talked abdit in the programming. 

In addition, a number of hos^s regulate the information state 
of those who use the system. A program host, center host, or system 
host can provide verbal information; (Generally^ each program has a . 
host. The host may interview a guest or someone who is presenting in- 
formation* The host may also be the presenter. lit addition, eacli . 
center has a host, and at the beginning; of the day> there is a isys- - 
tip host who opens the day' s programmiijg. Mo often, the host is a 
clearly designated person. However, sometimes it is r<fle which * 
one of the participants will fill. In any of these configurations, ^ 
the host provides information about the name of a person who is abQut 
to speak, the phonfi^ number wh6re viewers may call-in order to speak. 



the n^e of the program^ etc. 



The host performs a number of adilTtiOnal functions vis-a-vis the 
formation state of participauiti^, for exahple:|l^ 

_ — _ — — ^ — ^ — — 

1. Conveying information from b^ack channels, e!g., the host 
conveys information' from a'.^chnician who is off-camera and 
off -mike. The host also cl^ftyeys information from other 
points in time, e.g., "BefQre the show, thera*was a conversa- 
ti^ going on here about.... ^ 

2, Relaying information and comments said^off-mike by a par- 
ticipant. If a ij&f^icipant says something for the group, 

* bttC it is not picked up by a microphone, ,the host in that 

'I Jit 
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center will relay it to the group- by fepeatin^ the comment, 
into- a Bicrophon^^ , ' 

■ ""m. 



A. 



Filling in background infaraai^v^^^^ som^j thing which has 
been said. For example, in dlieVpifogi-am, "SingalcHig," a 
wnan mentioned "winning the prize" the previous j^ay. 
The host-presenter followed this comment with inforroatibn 
that the prize was won on "Sense and Nonsense. quiz* 
program. t / y . 

.Replaying events aoKl comments. For example, whil^ sOTieone 
in dne center has fhe iFloor, a remark may be uttered in 
another center, off-mike, for the local ^roup.. Latec, the 
host may replay the remark by repeating* it pn-mike for the 
entire system. 



) 




Announcing topics under discussion and changes in topic during 
a program. Since pfeople are free to walk into a center durihfe 
programs and home viewers can tune in anytime, there is a ne^^j^. 
for someone to maintain the information state about things Av|' 
which are obvious to people who have been participating or 
watchijiR fi^om the beginning. # 

Signaling i)rogramming taransitions. The host opens and closes 
progrsims and cues peteple just before and after a pre-tap^ 
spot announcement is shown. A conventionalized set of verbal 
cues has developed for these transitions. After a pre -taped 



A - ^ r. ^ w—^w\» 

^ syot, for example, the program host will typically say, 

^•Good morning ^gain," "O.K.** (with'^a rising ij^ona^tion) or 
l^'Thaikijrou." I might add 'that a set of visual conventions 



supp 
rd 



Ak^ot 

^wftnts this^^^ormation about program transitions. A 

LJwi the Sranhli^lik camera <Kta^J^<^ **Anr1 now a mAceooAM 



the graph itl|^caiaera states 
if ore spots, ani the conclusion of a 



e. 



"And now a message 
^ - J - ^ spot is faded out (i. 

the picture^oes to black) by th« switcher at the head end. 

It IS not clear /Whether ordinary^^eople in the centers arid 
privJdB homes make a distinction between the "host" and' the. ot^^V 
!!£«li£i£ants/l_TheJpj:o^ 



with 



a special status, but Jhe system host and center hosts are probably 
perceived afckoydinary participants (which they^ are, most of the time)* 
Nevertheless, in the absence of a host to bi^ and maintain the in- 
formation sta|e of participants, or a person in on6 of the centers 



who ai;stidi^5: tj^jr^ role/ there is likely to be confusion about what is 
happening, and wkat will happen next. The host's function is vital 
to;^^ operation of the system. ^Imf 



^ ft»gul,at ing I n t eract i dn 

iVfegulating interaction among participants, hosts* »^and guests, 
the Boi^tSDr onoe a^gain servfes a crucial role. The presentatiiOn of 

behavior on the monitor is a reeality to which everyone relates. Thus, 

• ■ • . ■ . ■ ■ • V 

:theiftOni tor's presentation of a person or action often appears to be 

a more powerful determinant>of social outcomes than the face-to-face f 

presentation. :;^^That is, how someone appears on the monitor is more 

liMely to determine whether their perfdirmancc is judged as "good," or - 

whether someone wearing a new dress will receive a compliment^n, the 

air, than how they appear to someonfe who can se^'them face-to-face, 

* ' ■ " ,y 

This is rather obvioiis in center-to-center .^^teractions. In 

these instances, "^the way a monitor presents a person is the only «ji!^lterna 

tive available. However, as I noted earlier, the monitor orientation 

'\ is so strdhg that people ip the same center also usf^it to communicate?' 

Kith each other. Two people seated side-by-side often interact by 

" ^ 1- • ■ '"''^ ■ * 

speaking to the monito* and answering to the monitor. At some point, 

^ — :^ ^^-^ — . — 

they may loolc.at ^ch other, but thc?lr primary orientation wi|l be^ 

toward the monitor, * , # 

'•'■'■■* ■' 

\ • " ' 9 

The pattern of ^eating in each of the centers helps to foster a 



|j 4 monitor orientation b$f participants, ^osts, and guests- JThough 



seat- 



ing patterns vary fromticenter to center, in ea(% case. all sea^s face 

* **** ^ii 

toward the monitor Ftrrther, the camera (there is onlj^one camera 
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ill each Center - .^ith a few, rare ;dexceptio|^) is located next to*the 

monitor. So., thS^ay people present themsrtves to the monitoj| is 

ve^y close to the way the camera records them. The seating arran^- 

rognts and camera -jnon it or placepcmt thereby orient' participants 

■ ^? ' * ' 

toward the other centers. Interactions wijkhin a reenter have adapted 

• ' \ . ' 

to, or utalired, this center-'^-centeF oriei^tation. ^.Thus, participants 

guests, and hosts look at and talk to the monito^ mosit of tke tAm - 
whether they a^^p interacting with^sonaeone in another center or their 



own center. 



In addition ,^the camera operators trftcn use the television monitor 
*» . 

on the studio floor fftt focusing 'framing shots. They use^itfie floor 

' H- ^. * , 

monitor in place of, or a^ a supplement to their cameraimonitor (i.e.i| 
a si^all monitor built dirwtly on^top of the camera.) further, pre- 
Senters and guests often use th6 TV monitor a^^ a^bstitute for direct 

* ' ^ ■ ' * ' V' ^ ' " ''4 

visual observation in the same room. For exami|^, one woman who i^a^* 

' ^ mm ' 

demonstrating floral arrangea\ents looked at »e monitor to see *f the 
flowers were slight rather tlten look directly at^the flowe^rs in ^ / 
front of her. • , 4 . ^ 



# 



Similarly, if guests or participarits are ^*ked a question' by 
someoncns^^e^JT)ehl^d"^t1iejn7~^^^ 



Rather, they watch the monitor to see-the person who i$ askiiig the 
question, then answer to the monitor. The qjiesfloner, in return, sees 
tfee aniwer by viewing the monitor. TKls is somewhat analogous to a 
barb«^^hop iirror which is used" by barber and customer to conrounfcate 
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w -5. The absence of a termination signall y Per ejyunple, when ^ i 
. h9st says ^'ah-huh^* at the end of a participSht's ^cbmment; 

- this indicates that the host is still. i% a listener role . * 

4 vis-a-vis the parjTcipant^ ♦Tfeis way -encourage more t41k^;^ / 

If th^ host says, '''Thank j^u fer that comnent^" the partici- ^ 

pant'will likely interpr^ it as a termination signal. } 

■ ' . . ■■ ■ * . - " • ■ ^' 

Mechanisms for teminating a participant or Ij^qme caller ^'l^U^^* 

A statement of gratitucffe such as the one cited above, iV'^" ^ 
you for that comments" 

5 2* iA Xenj^hy follow-up statement by the hog« ; 6^ the", subject ^ * 

Ufif^er disj^ussiori; (a- short foj^Iow-up stat^^anent taore read^l^r- 
> allows the caller, or participanj^o jut^ back into thev ' - * 
conversation). ' -v. ♦ 

3. A reference to time consti^jits. For example, ">fe only h^ve**" • 
• a €ew minutes ;i^ft, so IVm going to take .pother ca:iKlbut'.' 

please call again.'' ",^^3 % * 

» ' ^ . : ^ ' ^ ^ ; y A • • : ^ ^ > 

4. "^A reference to^anothe%partici^pant who. 13 walking to spe^k; ' 
; e.g. ,. "We have'a comjient oVer at the Kennedy gagt er." Iwe: 

it aj^ars easier ^or tifie^ host to break in if "'lli^next spealfcer , 
* is- someplace flj^her than 4phe location of the cihrent spea«4r^ 
e.g. i when "the host and tl)e ii^Arent speaker are>at Horizen ^ . 
Center, ind the new speaker. i^s at Honsier Renter. 



/ ' Next, hosts may also be observed "i^riiiing the pU^D^?" particularly' 

when there is a lull in the ii\t,eraction. JheiKost may asX for jki&jiM 

' • ^* ■ ^ -^iS?- 

tionsJ^aad conftents fratf participants generally, a sp^ific centcw 

** I ■■ * ' ^ -v ' * ' • # ' 

or home vief^s. The strategy l)jf Si(^^ng for ques^ions^and cdnment^ 

frai another center (i?e*, other thatt'-lrhere the*^rogr^ host ia* located). 

appears to be the most successful , It seems that' the hosts in the ' ^' 

9tter tenters itake oji the burden coming 'up with something'to fill. 
- ... • ' ' ' . ■ ; f'':'\ ' I . 

the ^oid. In this sense, program host »^d cienter hosts are operatirjJ: 

as ^ team. * They try not to let. tire b^tW (Srop i.e., avoid dead S0ftce 

. ^ , ^ ^ . *^ . 

> i>> •■ . . - • - 

or !^ilence on the system. * * ' ' ^ 



i 



As an- alteriWte "to nerely asking f{)r comments, the^ program *^host' 
M^Y make a neW dbament and then akk 'for reactions, .e-g-* "Related 
^o thdt, I remember...., did anyone have a similar experience?" 
* (/"'doing this.aaB appealin^^to other centers for comments, the 'host - 

"^v r^e^v/s support from ihe s^ir^her at the fiead end. That is; when 
the prdgfdw host asks fop -"commits at Horizon/' the i5vitchei> will 
»• gei^ritly punch' up 'Horizon CeT\^|pr"o^ thp monitor. In this way, the " * 
^ • •• system is asking -for .and "looking for'*" a comment or- question* ^om that 

• penter. ^^Ov^t time, the occasions when Qthefe is a ""dead space/' a * 

• " ' « . • V ; / V • ^ 

. , silence w^th no^^romm^tj^/orthcomi^ng, have been grektly reduced. Thi$ 
'! ^"^y be attributedj^in part/ to the iTsot^Df "priming- the-jJtimpT' " flfechanlsms. 

* » ^ Third,, the host; provides a number t>f ^ystem irfs'tructions, which ^ 



> ^ 



. set^ve to r^gu4ap» interaction. .For exan^jle/.the'^.prbgram host may in- - 
^ ^ < • / * ' , ' - . * • * 

striKit the c^uQei:^ operator, to direct, the camera t6»«»rd a person, ^ar ' 

f* ask the .switcher- at the head end to show a given center on the monitor. 

^This brlngsiBttenti£n to ceftain people,' objects, i)r issues and" thereby 

. directs interaction. ' ^ - • ' 

' . i . , . • ' . • » ' 

r In addition, the^host often ^ssQmes r6i^onsi^)i-l;ty, for dealing 
^ *Uh ?'troubIFe-," of Vsoc^a^J or mechanical varietjt/ 'If a home caMc^^ 



''^ . ' V clr par^lcfpant speaks too long or repeats the^ ^ame point over and over, 

'"^f ■ ' • r " ' ' ' . ' *• ■ - 

/ * ' the "host may terminate the interaction through oiie of the mechanisms 

/ • * • . - ^ , ,1 • 

•^described e.arlier. If a pa^icipant o^'caliet cannot ^i>e understood,,'' ' 

. .perhaps: bet a\js^* of 2^ strolte-^i^elated speefeh*»problesm''or ^ strong accent, 

, tthe^host may refea^. the. question for the'^rest of the.^rbup, * If the host* 




■4 



-c«n't understand the comment, he ot she will be Jikely to ask the group 
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if anyone can help make the connnent clear. Generally, this is 
accompanied by a supportive statement directed towards the speaker 
with the problem. There are incidents which reveal a. strong value 
in the group for encouraging any one' with a communication handicap or 

problem. Even in. those instances where a participant could not be 

i % 
understood at all, the host treated the comment as if it was both 

appropriate and understgod, then tooved on. 

' ' ' ' * i 

Similarly, the host often jumps in to mitigate embarrassing 
moments. In one instance, during an "6ral History" show with a local 
high school, a student asked, '/In the old days, before TV, what did 
couples do fox entertainment?" *The question brought laughter in the 
nigh school group and among the senSjors. As the girl froze in em- 
barrassment, the hotst jumped in - "^at's a good question" - and 
quickly ipoved the* conversation to a discussion of locaT dance' halls, 
where couples could go for entertainment. . V 

Some instances of "trouble" relate to a mechanical feature of the 

■ > * 
system or a physical problem of a senior. Here, both hosts and par- 

ticipants take responsibility for the problem. For examplV, in one 

■ I ■ ■ 

instance a woman with poor eyesight wanted to read a poem. She 
needed-onehand- to-ho ld-the-book-wiTh'"th'e~plJiem7~Si^"'tWe^ 
hold a magnifier. She attempted to hold a microphone as well , but 
this proved difficult. Seeing this, a participant took the. microphone 
and held it foj her. j , \ 

Similarly, when a hbst has difficulty or makes an error, par-r 



ticipants will typically 



pojrtant.. This i? especially the. case 



provide support or treat the error as unlm- 



when. a host is performing this 



... r : ^ . 

role for the firsVtime.; If the host isv^^sibly nervous or performs 

poorlj^ th'e gEOUp eithei'' won't apknoi/liedge th6 problem, or treats it 

a.s?iii:^hoi/mishap "that happens >to^ everyone." 

Ig ^'-' iOg^kage * The interactWe television; frdm^ in Reading is subject 
to^'leAj^ge |ro^ ffw^s taking place in the same physical ^ace. 



r / . 



. That is;\a conversat^^ edge of the room, a whispered sIcJe , 

yi''^4$otm by '.one 0^ the participants, or sound from another part of a 
/•^ « the frame Xid« be heard by -everyone. This is 

. * ; * especiallv^ possible since most of the microjihcnjes are live most of 
\:A.-L'f}ie ti^. In the sai^led tapes, some out-of-Jframe activity leaked 
/ into^the frame an average of 3.9 times per hour. In «1 ess than five 
frc^ht 6f these 'instances was there any apparent disn^tion of the^ ' 
frame. ; Indeed » in some programsvsuph as "Singalong," ^ut-of-frame 
leakage may be encouraged. I noted many out of frame comments during 
"Singalong." A number of these were "picked up" by the host, relayed, 
and integrated into the program. Perhaps this suggests -less formality 
to the ptt)gram, or utilizes ^'surprise" and "the unexpected" as a 
feature of the interaction. / ^ ' / 

^ In general, out of '^rame leakage was « less of a problem for 
■^centers whfere-^ 

comp^^taihts^^ other ceiiters about leakage originating in a give;^ 



center. H6we>Aer, leakage does sometimes bother the participan^^an 
the center where it occurs. I observeci a ^'quiet" -finger $nap, and' 
an index finger put to the lips as an indication for somedne in the 
same center to make* less noise. ; » ' 
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In addi t ion » technical coranejJts by the switcher at^ the head end 
or another technician tta^t bg spoken over the system and heard by 
everyone. In the sampled tapes, some technical comment :was made .9 
times per hour. A decrease in these comments occilrr^ed over time. 
The ' decrease may be due'^to le;5s need for such zoxmi^X;^. Howetrer, the 
switcher or the head end may also communicate to thft? camera operators 

• • ^ V'.f . 

via a separate audio line that is not heard over t'he' system, and some 



tedhnical' comments may have been Switched to this T^ack channel" over 
time. . r . ^ 

" In any event, it may be argued |;ha| this system incorporates 
certain techn|'cal comments (e.g., "Can you sharpen ybur' focus?") as 
part of the frame. Whel^^ we treat it as a separate frame or part 
of the interactive television frame, these comments Had no ob^rvable 
negative effects on thewnteraction. Indeesd, there may be^^positive 
side effect, in •that part reipants who hear these techiical confe^nts 
may learn more about how the system works and/or becoiie less fearful 
of the technology. 

Leakage from out of frame activity does bring attention to 
co-extant frames in the same space or spacer bordering the inter- 



7 



active television activity, tn this sense, the interajctive tel^evisi^n 

frame is quite unlike a commercial television f rame ,^ wftere we rarely 
• ■ ■ _ ^ " • - . • ^ ' 

s^je beyond the boundaries of a set", and whjre a passiijg fire engine 

brings most vl<ieo recording to a halt. ' ' ^ 

Disruption . Disruption of programming (i.e., where activity-* 



ras 



>: 



29C. 




hatted) 'because of^a technical pr^HK^vras rare in the sanpled tapes: 
once every five hours. ^ No prograasijln^ wa.s halted because of an inter- 
active or content-related pxtllictm^^^ be- ^mrortant jo note that 
a seirious video problem was oftrat^g^rated without stopping a pr9graD, 
^t not toss of ^und. With loss of video, the host slnqply provided 
more information, much like a radio coimaentator. W^en sc^d was lost, ^ 
the program^iiig stopped.^ In a similar way, few participants comnented 

about a poor video iwage; When they, did, it was more often a joke 

^ ■ . ' * . ■ 

rather than a complaipt, e.g., "Oh, I look like^ a Martian now." 

However, participants did interrupt on many occasioiis when they y 

couldn't hear well. Indeed, this became an unwritten rule - that 

anyone may interrupt at any point if he cannot hear. Additionally, 

participants are far more likely to seek c<mfirmat.ion that the audio 

channel is clear, often saying, "Can you hear me?" than the/ are 

to seek video confirmation, such as, "Can you sp4 me?" In general, 

the Reading system is more likely to experi^ce a technical problem 

than most commercial television systems/^but the technical problems 

are les$ likely to disrupt the prognaning than in commercii^l tele- 



vision. 

,.J.>_^ Getting the Floor. ^ 



GjgtXitig th e f loor to speak on interactive 



television may be f^arj 



tcterized aS* a three i9ft age process - though 



/ 



An analogy may be drawn with the Hord-Catter presidedtial debates 
in whi^ ajojrs of sound llalted the program for 20 minutes (this 
observation/like many others in this,p^per which are not acknowledged^, 
wfis made by^Ben Park). / ' 
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one can, succ^ssfu^ly^et %h9 floor before the third stage ha 3| been 
aehieved^v Let ae .explainJ.^ Ip order to speak, a participant must 
f^rst o1)tain V^crophone. This is the, initial stage of an attempt 
to^j^^^^ floor. Hici^hbiies are i^ituated among the seats. They 
are haild^held .or on stands^frbm which they can be detached a3n4 passed 
' around* Tf^e partierpants themselves control the microphones, and 
physically hold them while speaking. Thus, unlike audience par- 
ticipation in -cowercial teievisrion' {where the hoiSt holds the micro- 

phone), or a reporter - interviewee jiituation (where the reporter 

" , '. * 

holds the microphone), the Reading system has no regulating mechanism 
between a speaker and the microphone. ' 

^ Aifter obtaining a microphone, a participant^may attempt to speak 
immediately, or hold the microphone near his moutlf as a signal to 
the camera- operator tJjat he wants the floor. The second stage ot 
access involves the •focusing of the camera on the person who wants to 
speak. Having achieved this., a. participant may seek the flo^r imme- 
diately, or, wait for a third stage in whith the switcher at the 

head end punches the camera into the. system. / 

• ■ • . ' ' / ■ • 

The person then sees himself or herself ori the monitor. If the 

• : / * 

"TJerson^^eking^he-f ItJOTf is-^Ti-The^same^cenxer as^tTfe^^^ 

the floor, then .the camera -operator at that Center m^^ decide to widen 

the shot^ to include both of them, or pan across to. the.per^n seek- 

ipg the floorv This is the functional equivalent of being punched » 

up on the monitor from another ceilter, ' • ^ 



tWhen ;f i 

ot( sHt is 



. > 
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.When .:i .pcTS0i^*pi5s*s through the' threjb'^stagesvif scffbe_d ^ve , 

hlghlW liiely to atiaip W " ^* • 

tw, their- chfnces of getting tile f looV are less cert§in^ Tbc>rule " ' ; *. 

appeart to be: one »iy^seek.:the f loot idtJt a iliigroph ' V 'yr. 

U • ; V . ^'^^ . ^, / ^ 

if theX^apehrayanc) aonitor do .not syictiow^ your •aitt^ . '\ 

on you and ^f^ng yoli to tfie. whole systenT. ytlu- are hat likely fa win , y 

the flpOrW; . V A . . ;W . t ; _ 

A nuikber of variables apjpear to affect the l^kelV.. sik o^ 
atteiq^s t/o gaiii^the floor^ at stages one and two: Ithe status of 
person; the type of progran; the location Of the person who wishes 
to ^>e^; and the strategy enplpyed by the person seeking the floor'. 
For>x««ple, presenters and hosts always have their own microphones 



SO tfiby ^axi readily atteaBlpt to;speak at any time, Iji addition,- their 
statics as* a regulator of interaction or as a guest on the systeip 
who is presenting important information^ gives them easy access to the 
flooriV AlsoT' hosts from other shows (wfio jo^e simply participants in 
this iastaiice) t ajjd people who re^la,r4y* participate have a high status 



and ci||: easily gain the floo^. However, equally high status appeffi^s ' 

llacM upon "newcomers/' :Thus, While a hewc^^r is hot as 
sklllS'jis a regular participant in taking the necessary steps in ^ 
order |^|4peak, lie or she is likely to feceive help and positive 
suppo:^^ps sottQ ^s there is any indication- of a wish to speak. 

programs are jiore "interactive" than otheirs. They involve 
*and-fonh talk alMng jmrticipants in different centers, or 
senter'and participants in the, same center ♦ It is easier 

^ ■ 293 . ■ . 

.: . ■ . # 
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to gaiji the floor in itighly interactive shows. In shows such as a 
cooking demonstration, where they dofl't regularly switch to other 
centers for coBnents (except perhaps at the end), it is niore diffi- 
cult- to interrupt. 

The successful strategies for winning the floor, which I observed 

in the Reading system, are srimilar to patterns observed in conversa- 

' •■' fl *•'•■■ 
tional analysis.' These ific'lude; 

V. •■ ' ■ ' 

1. Specifying the name of the person who is currently speaking 
acco^anied by a requies^ for the floor, "Blain*, can I saV ' 
so*ething?'V . f . 

2. Simple addition^, e.g., "You' have to remember too. 

3. A non-specific^ agreement With l^he current speaker, accom- 
panied by' a suggestion that what is to follow will build on ' 
the comment just uttered, ••Veah, that's like the -time; . ." 

4. Investing syllables, here, the person seeking the floor 
repeats, the first -sytlable of the first word they want to iay, 

E momentary pauses ii!, the current ?peaker's stream of speech, 
r example, they may siiy, "Bu. . .Bq. ," while" someone felse 
, speajtlng. • As that person* fin i shies a sentence ;> the new 
^rson who wishes to spfak can then jump in with "But don't 
you think..." The investment of those "Bu. . .Bu" soimds 
earlier appears to give them a right to the floor before other 
Claimants. % • 

Apology. This strategy is often eniployed in shows which ^ 
,do not regularly switch to other centers. for coments. For '- 
example, in^a cookin g show , a woman In another center wSnted 
to. interrupt. -She' said, 'Wel€n;"-'waited*~for a moment then 
repeated, ''Helen." , At this point, she was punched up on the 
monitor. She then said, "»>ardon me," Waited a second, and i 
beg^n Her conmient, "Helen, aren't you going 'to add some liquid? 



/ 



' • Iw[Gfo«g 3 Report. (Carey, Draud, Messina, and Sag). Deot • o« 

.Linguistics, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1975. • ^ ^4 
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The host may also play a role in sanctioning attempts to gain 
the floor. The host cag ' tiame a person and thereby ^ve them the 
,vflopr^'Sarah, I see'you have something to say." jAlso, the hoist - 
"may direct a camera opeyator to show someone, which Helps^them to ^ 
get the floor. The host's role is ^rticularly important when a 
number "of people are attempting to gain the. floor at the same -time. ^ 
Thts is part of the host'st function as a regulator of interaction, 
^ It sJ^Slild be emphasized here that none'of these "jiiles" were ever 

formalized. * They ^re patterns which evolved duri'hg use of the* system. ^ 

• lis ' ' 

More recent ly, after Septeisber 1976, some visual aids have bec^^e 

^ part of the process of gaining the floor. Here, the first stage of 

obtaining a microphme follows as before. In the second stage, « the . * 

camera is pointed at th# person, but not necessarily) pijnW^^kl{p'<'n 

- • • 

. the monitor. The switcher at the head ejid sees that.someone^wantSv 
to speak. He then tells the Camera operator in the center whioh^ 
is currently '"on," via ji ^private audio line, th^t someone is read^ 
to speak. Hie camera operator then holds a sign, e.g., "Question 
at'Horizon." The host now knows someone is rea^jr'to speak, and /may 

> call for him as soon as the current speaker finishes. A. host learns' 
that a home caller is on the line and 'ready to speak tiiroug|L/a similar 
process: the Etcher relays the information to the can^ra operatbr 
in the prrogram host's (Renter, who holds up a sign, ••Home Viewer." With 
the monitor orientation .j^strong, a host'lbme^i.mes learns of a new 

' . speaker in his or her own center, via a sign from the camera operator - 



' • \e.g., "Sopednft here at .Hens ler." ' , ' 

■' ■ .' • * ■. ■ - ■ * * ■ 

* ■• Relinquishing .the floor nay be signafeH verbally, by saying, 

.... ^\ ■ . ■ ; . " / 

'y-. "Hiank you,*' or ^-'That's all" at the end. of a coment. ifowever, there 

•^'4' ■ . ■ * . - ' ■ *. • '^^^ . 

^. ^y,*e no ^Veyjiquishing phrase" as such;' Here, a person simly ends 

. '■' last 'stfutCTice With a falling intonation. These vocal signals are' 



generally accoapiwied by a Jcines^c pattemV The person relinquishing 
the floor bring» the aicrophone away from their i»oitith and (often) 
Shifts their -racial gaze downward or to the side. L • 

The process of gaining the floor which emerged in the Reading 
systea naa, xme^ititeresting problem; .^Wllen a person picked up a micro- 
phone and iMldi iV close to their mpiith, it signaled^ "I want to speak;" 
But thi» signal did not distinguisi^ "I want to speak iisnediately," ; 
fppp "I want to ^peak when the current speaker is finished," from 
*•! want tp ^eak when the current topic is exhausted, and it would be 
appropriate ^o change topics," , * • 

Thus, there were occasirons when speakers got tlie floor too soon , 
Tf»at is, they wantejl to introduce a new topic but didn't, want the. 
floox^ ijntil the cur^pnt discussion was finished. To deal w^h this, 
• % • subtle change in the first"^ stage, signal to ge^ the floor energed. 
A speaker whoSdshes to talk, but not iMiediately, now picks up. a 
microphone and holds it away, froa his aouth. When he is ready to ' 
\ speaJc, he brings the aicrpphone up to his south. As an alternative. 
so«e participants in the first-rows of a center speak to the camera 
. operator and tell then when they want the floor'.' 
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^ I ^|iave alteady noted that it is aora difficult to gain the floor 
^ during prograai^ which do not incorporate regular center-to-center 
^ interaction as paxt of their format. This relates to a more general 
issue of how centers miy'be^categorized vis-a-vis ^erac^tion, at any 
given moment or during specific programs.^ Centers may be classified 
as: a presenting center; an interacting center; or a viewing center. 
. A presenting center is one in which the program host, guests,, and* 
' ' presenters are 'located.* Generally, the program host and guests, are 
in the same center^ However, there are notable exceptions, e.g., 
"Inside City Hall" in which the program Ijost at HenSler Center 
fnd the guest is -at £ity Hall (a demote cepteJl), The presenting^ 
* ' center or centers initiate a program and regulate much of they^nter- 
action (via thtf program host) . , 

An intelractinsf center is one which plays ah active participatory 
role in the program, tHbugh the program host and guests are located 
In another ceiiter.* .Participants dn an intH*acting center can readily 
ask questions^ make comments, and focus ^tention on topics of 
^int^ 



rest to |hem. ^^i^l^ ^ 

A third type bf ceifter ma)^^called a viewing center. Par- 



ticipants in a viewing center are passive observer! oT the programming. 
This idy be due to the structure of the^program. (i*.e. , it does not"^ . 
eneourag^((||iiestions %r consents); or to the mod^ of presentation 



9 

' For a more in*depth treatment of differences among the centers, 
see Design and Imple|Mntation of the Reading Interactive Cable Televisioa 
Systtfi** In this volume. 

* . ■ • ' . . " " . 
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• (e.g.. if a program is pre-recorded on video tape,* live participants 
in. a center cannot ask questions of the people on the tape) ;^ or"to a 

characteristic of the center on a given day (e.g., there are few ' 

^ I' ' . . . ^ 

people .present and they don't choose to ask questions). The three 

if ^ 
peraanwit centelrs in Reading (Horizon, Hensler, ah^ Kennedy) have ' 

^functioned in each of these roles, under various circumstaitSes. Re»ote 

centers sqch as City Hall or the Social Security Office in Reading . 

. ' ^ * ' .. ■ »« 

arc nearly always in a presenting role when they are hooked into the 
system. • ♦ ^ \- • ' 

.^The role of viewers who participate via telephone from their 
homes has shifted over time from a relatively passive "viewing" 
role to participation much like that in an interacting center, A home 
viewer may speak on the system by -calling a special number. They are • 

instructdfc to wait on "holdr?' and are eventually punohed into the 

♦ 

system through the process described earlier. Home viewers are' 
encourage(^ to call by the host or a message on the character generator 
much likm when the host asks if there Ae questions or comments at 
other* ccntcnhs*. 

In the sampled tape^; th ejg^ere 3.5 "appeals" ^or home- viewer 
calls per hour. This number shifted si'gnificantly over tiro?, from 
.5 appeals for home-vijiwc' calls ^r hour inr the January to April 
period, to 7.8 appeals per^^ur iif the September t^ Decemt)er period. 
During this same period, the number of hone viewers who called and 
s^oke. OH the systeoi increased proportionately. In the January to April 
lieriod, ,3 home catiftrs ^poke on the system -per hour. By December, 
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ap average of 5.3 hose cal^iyrs spoke jon the system per hour. 

As Bore/hpne v1fe)fers called in, and as hosts and participants 

• in the centers referred to* home viewers more frequently, the home 

* ■ * . . 

4tsdience became a distinct group much like each of the centers. And 
they shifted from a predominantly passive ^Viewing" role to^ an inteT- 
acting role. Home viewers began to initj^te'new topics, for discussion, 
Jhey referred to* what previous home viewers said, and^^lihey identified 
themselves with their group, e.g., "I'm one of the h^ viewers." 

■• •• • . 

Volume of Thteractioff ■ • 
. r interactive televisioii^^ame is char(|||teri2ed by a large 

volume of -interactions among hosts, guests^ and participants, relative 
to one-way commercial television. 

• Table 1 

' * . Gross Interaction^ Meastirps* y 

.^Per Hcxir ' (N) 

^ Center-to-Center Interactions , i54.S (1576) 

Within Center Interactions ■ 2 1^2 (971 ) , \ 

tf. r •Based on a sanqplc^ of 4^.7 hot||^ of- programming. ' 

^ Table 1 represents the number -of times the monitoi^ switched -from one* 
center to another to record some input by a host, guest, or participant 
• (center- to-center inteftcHons) ; and the number of times the camera 
. paraied from' one person it6 ai^ther u the same Center (within center 



interactions'). These numbers do nbt include reaction shots > where the 

' \" •.. ^ ; • • 

camera shows a person who i<s risteniing to a conversation, but they 

'■■*'. , ■ ■' ■• • ■ • ' • 

do include multiple swit;ching or camera movements within a single 

exchange or conversation. Table 2 below is a measure of how many 

participants spoke per hour, ^ . 

. . . ■ ; ■ . V ■ 

Table 2 
Participant interactions* 

■n- Vf' -■■ ' ■ ■-' ■ , : . - 

• - • " * ' ■' 

V Per Hqur^ ^ (N) 



\,Center Participants : 19.^- : (870) ^ 4. 

. ; Hoae-Viewer' Participant^^^ 1 >9 : (S7) ^ ^ 

, ■. ■ ■ ... * .: ' y ■•' ' ' ■■ 

Total Participants 20.9 (957) 



^Based on a sample of 45.7 hours of programming.* # 

Table 2 excludes any comments qr questions by host ox. guest. 
Further^ multiple comments *by one person in an Exchange we're recorded 

, g.. . . . -^-^ ^ .. .. 



as one unit. Thus, Table 2 represents the number^of participants who 
engaged in some verbal interacti^bn during the course of an hour, 
throughout the sanqpled tapes. , ^ 
' ^ As noted earlier, there were 5ome significant changes over time. 
The number of ho9ie callers increased steadily.-^ This may be accbunied 



10.- . \ . ■ ■ , ; ■ ; , ,■ 

If a person discussed one topic early in a program, then 
participated in another discussion about a. new jtopic later in the 
same houTi. this would be notiaited as two imits. 
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for, in part/ by the increased number of appeals within programs* fop^ 
home viewers to call\. In addition, the potential home audience in- 
creased dramatically after September 27, 1977 when the experimental 
system was ^e^t ended to include all cable subscriberis in Reading. There 
,were shifts in the volume of (Tenter -participant interactions as well. 
All of this may be seen in Table 3 below. 



.. . Table 3 " 

Changes in Participant Interactions Over Time* 

^ Jan.-rApi:. May-Aug. Sept.-DeCt 

Pr Hr (N) Pr Hr (N) 

Center Participants 15.8 (21^^ .24.7 (420) 15.6 (237) 

HcMae-Viewer Participants ' .3 (4) 1.9 (32) 3.4 (^) 

Home-Viewer 'Appeals* ' - , 

During Programming ■ .5. ' (7) 2.1 (35) 7.8 (118) 



^Based on a sample of 13.5 hours, Jan.-Apr,; 17 hours, May-Aug.; and 
15.2 hours V Sept. «-De"c; 



ti)e 



ShiftSsin tahe ntimber of center participants over time are not 
so readily accounted for, as are shiftsVin number of responses (or calls) 
from home viewers. These possibilities exist: :^irst, the number of 
^center particip^ts g||ew fro dbropped as the 

lumber of home callers increased, since home callers used up some Of 

. ■• ■ • . ■ ■ . . . . " ' ■ 

the time that was pr^ously ai^i lab le for center participants; second, 
the-expsmsion of the* system in September , in which the programming 



was carried to .all cable subscribers in Reading, inhibited some par- 

■■i ■ ■ 
ticipants; and finally, this is a reasonable fluctuation to expect ,' 

over time. Further measurement of pji'rticipai\t interaction, aftef 

December 1976 would be required to sort out these possibilities. 

Behavioral Styles , * • , * 

. ■ o , • ■ . ^ ■ ' > ' :■/'' 

Interaction on the Reading system is^ characterized by a j^ge 

Of speech styles, from casual to*fonaal. I believe this raAge*in 

styles may be related to a mmber of social elements in/the situation/ 

e.g.,-rthe status ^f the interactants and certain featutres of program ; 

fonftat. Generally, participants employed a more formal speech style 

(i.e., n»re final consonants, less syllable and word deletion, greater-. 

use of surnames , etc.) when speaking to invited guests than when * 

speaking to other participants of equal status. Thus a .doc tor, or the 

mayor are more likely to be addressed by their surnames than a ,j ' 

regular participant. However, there" are some interesting variations 

itfrom this pattern: -Itjl * » 

1. A freq[uent high status guest may, over time, be addressed by 
their first nane. For example, a few people addressed the 

' Mayor, of Reading by his first name "Joe" after he had appeared 
several t^times on the progitun "Inside City Hall." 

■■ #. ■ 

2. A guest idto is addressed by a surname often refer? to the 
seniors, particularly the host, by a si^ame. For example, 
>by F., the host cn "Inftde City Hall," is generally called 
"Hrs. F." by the politiAan guests on. the show, who are them- 

. selves ^erally addressed by a. sttrnaqie. Oajother programs, 
.Where May F. is a pirticipiSlt^and^where little formal address' 
is< employed towafds guests, she is cafled :"May." 



an educator, as *'Dr. »J.," concluded a participant's questioh; 
by sayings 'Thank you, Mr. M.'* Ini* earlier and subs^ueht , 
shows, *he referred to the sane p^ticipant by his first " 
naae. A pattern of foraal adcfress directed towfird a guest . 
appears to affect the way participants are fddressed. 

3« Sooe participants with high social status are nore likely 
to be addressed by their surnames, e.g., Mrs. 0*, a former 
teacher. In addition^ sumanes of participants are employed 
at more formal moments. For example, in the.j>rogram 
. "Singalong," the host dedicated a song to "Mr. and/Mrs. P.," * 
Later, the host exchanged an informal greeting witn the same 
couple, calling them "Mary and Tony/' Similarly, a new- v 
comer may be introduced by his Surname J * 

Oveirili, the use of siimames occurred relatively infrequently. 

In the sampled tapes, a sumaae was mentioned 3.0 times per hour. 

% Speech style also appears to be related to the number of back-" 

and-i^orth exthan^es. A -person speaking without interruption for a 

length of time longer thaun one minute employed a more formal style 

than when he or she engaged in a back-and^forth exchange. Moreover; 

I observed a number of shifts from formal to casual speech style as 



a person who been speaking for somi^ length was questioned, and 
a backhand- forth exchange developed. / In the back*-and-forth exchan{ 
there was «ore use of vocal segregai^es (uh-huh, um-hum, etc.), more 



'Md been s] 

a backhand- forth exchange developed. / In the back*-and-forth exchanges, 

i 

f 

' . . _ - . . • . ■ 

relaxed articmlation control (i.e^, final "t" or "d" is not aq)hasized), 

■ • /■ ■ " * . ■ r 

&id more con^ct ion (can't, wonft,^etc.) and deletion {i.e., ^he 

^ •■ ■ ' - I ' 
droiqping of syllables and words^in a context where listeners can 

fill tiMi in). Back*;^d-forth exchanges also/ contained more casual 



interj^idhis (e.g4, "You'd be. amazed*') and more colloquial forms, 
e.s^gi*'! ^ited it worse than sin." 

Proa a sociplinguistic point of view, the back-and-forth exch&nge 



appears to shift* the speech act from "formal questioning'* to "a con- 
versatlon.M I noted fui;ther that tbe back-and-forth pattern occurred 
■ore often at the ends of shows, when the progran format majr^ al^ow 
Icniiier exchanges. 

Tfie end and the beginning of a day's. session were occasions^ 
when interpeTsonal ttreetings were^aost often exchanged. In genertfl> 
thm was an interpersonal greeting 2.9 tia^s ppr hour in the siui9)led 
tapes, ftr interpersonal greeting. I aean a greeting tllrected towards 
a specifi<^ person 'or group, e.g.. <«H^ Helen, how are^ you;todBfy*" This 
■easure does not include the general gi;dBitihgs that often jiccoflmaAy 
the* opening or closing Hf a show, e^C:$¥?^^ wOmlng, and welcoore to / 
Sense and Nonsense." - 

■ ' J ■ . ' ' • . 

Jnterpetsonal greetings frequently occurred during the. "sweep*' 

at the beginning or eixl of a show.. The sweep is a coitorenition that / j« 

- ■. • ■ • « * - -^-i y • -^^^ . ' 

developed in the Reading system, whereby at the beginning or end" ol 

• / •f ■ ■ . J 

a show they systea^lcally punch xip each center on the iwlKiitor, Tley 

*^sweep the centers ."^ During the sweep, everyone participating wiljl 

be seen by everyone else. Conohly, when soseone sees a friend a^ 

another center (via the Monitor) they will speaJc to thea, e.g., 'T!i 

George, when are you soing to cose and visit w?" / ; 

In addition to interpersonal greetings, there was a smll,^ j 

aaouot (l.e^iws per hour) of what might be called ••private caa- i 

■ i micat ion." These included: a saying in Pennsylvania Dutch i 

(• significant portion of the people at the centers speak Pennsylv^a 



Dutch); a joke based on 'si(>'se> c^vent a general viewer night not know;' or \ 
a private message for nk home vie^r. There was also a. strong tendency 
for pi^rticipants and hosts, to use \specific 'rather than generic references. 
For example, a participant would, say« *?You can probably get it at Boscov's'* 
•(Boscov*s is a local store) rather than the generic 'HTou can l^y it at 
your local store/* which is connonplace on coanerciai television.^ Taken 
together^ these measures, indicate that in the Reading systeiirr#^ticipants 

assuae they are talking to people like themselves, who knl^kir the same things 

•■ • ' V* *■ . " * 

they^know. ./ > \ * " ' 

Off -Camera and On-Camera Behavior 

There are systoaatic differences between .the on-camera and off-camera 
■ 1^' • *■ ' ■ . . .. • 

behavior of participants in the Reading system. In tKis sense, their 

' • ^ ■ • .. ,^ • • 

public preseintat ion on the systan differs fr<»i their private presentation 

a. camera is not focused on them. However, the differences are small 

11 

^ih coiq[>arisoirto other groups such as actors or politicians » teachers 
or doctors. .* ^ • . . 

A participant's JMvement from a\moi^ private ^^^^^^ 
behaviotal style in Jthe Reading system cannot be claclhlfti^Mcc^d as a ^ 
simple do* camera/off -camera distinction. It is ^ssr£Bl6^^r^di5tihguish 
6 degrees of movement from "off' to "oil" in this situatioh:|;^v^ ' 



For a txeatient of politicians'^ behavior on-camera and ofi^^^^amera, 
see John Carey» "A Micr^Frame Analysis of the On-Camera/Of f^amere^ v 
Panl^lguistic Behavior of Three Presidential Candidates*" University 
Iddrof ilms^4^ Arbor » Michisan^ 1976 . 

_ ^ (la^^e coapsfomces of doctors using television in their work, 
^ee Bett PiA, An Intr^ To Telqiedaeipe , The Alternate 44edia 

C2lnter»iiiew\)rnk Utaiversity^ 1974. ^ 



. -v ' . -.■ v, . • : 

l.i Coapletelx off - the system is shut down, no cameras of 
^•ikes are live. ^ 

•2. The ^ystes is operating, l^t it is not focusing^ on this 

center and it is not likely to switch here (e.g., the mayor 
at City Hall and the hpst at Hensler Center are engaged in 
a twrway conversation) . 

3. The system is operating. .; it is focused on anothd^ center, 
but they might switch to this center at any moment. 

. . 4. The system is operating and focuse*d on this center, but 
I'm not on^camera or near^^H microphone, 

S. The system is oj^rating a^ focused on this center - I'm 
• . * within camera rani^e and miice range. 

• 6. The system i^*operat;||ig and it is focused on n^e - my face , 
is on the monitor. 

■ ■ r i 

- *I began to observe these distinctions, for participants on the system, 

» • * . • 

* at Kiri|iedy Center. A woman there had a co^d.' When- the system was • 
not epetating, she wQuld cough,, bringing her hand near her mouth to 
minimize the outbreath but not tb muffle the soifcid. With the system 
an, focus^ at another center* she muffled the sound Q.f her cough 
slightly. With thfe system and'^&ll^rticipant at her center holding 
the micrtyh^pe and waiting to be switched in, she muffled h^ cough 
/ still moTje. *Ia each of these cases, 5h* was "otf," but it was clear 

y . ■ 

that tfeere were degrees of ^off*" Thter^ are alsa degrees of ^Vm." 
y ' *. .... - ' '* ' ' * 

• ■• * ■ < * ■ 

People situated* <Krectly pn-camera are, generally, more animated in 

facial exi^^eision Sr are prbjicctiiig visUal information ^bout them- 

selves across greater distance. Also, it is more likely that they 

- . ■ V. - ■ ^ ■ 

mftl tavts an erect posture and have a onif ^ orientation across body, 

* ' ' . •. ■ ^ ■ 

«ace, and eyes^ That is»^ tlneV are not as likeiy^te loc* to the side 

. ^^bile theix hodf «d face are oriented forward « ^ 



Since Bdst*pe6ple watch the mon^toi* most of t^e tim^/ they 

appearv^ite aware of whei^ .they^tfjbp V.on*f aijd when they ar.eV'off ." 

Also, ai^ticipatg toming on-canera.^ For exampfie, one host at 

' ' •••* *. **b 

Horizon Center sat erect but with her face imanimat^d while the camera 

was tight pn her guest.* As the camera be^an to zoom back slowly^ 

(not yet incliic&ng her in the shot) sfie became more ani^ted in 

her facial expres^ion^ perhaps anticipating that she would momen-' 

tarily be included \h 'the shot. Interviews with camera operators 

supported this observation as a consistent pattern of behavior. 

Ifhen seniors do "come^into play*' for the camera/ they do not 

'■■ ^ • 

simply^ppp into play instantly. Nor do they pop out of play in- 
stantly when a camera moves, off them. Face and body and voice move 
on and off In stages. Tor example/ one on^-camera participant who 
was noting her head in response something *being said <it another 
centef^ began to diminish the number of nods and the sweep of her 
head as soon as the monitor switched awaj^arom her. «^But three or 
four seconds passai before the nodding ceased. 

It should . also be note?d that some participants vary their kinesic 
behavior little, if at all, from levels 1 through 6- in the oi^off 

scay^ described previously. Changes in vocal behavior oa^and off are 

■ . 

more consistent^. The group sanctions, positively and iTegativeiy^ 
vocal behaviors more tha^^inesic behaviors.* By this ||mean that a 
participant is more likelyito be told, "Speak up," rather than' "Sit 
upP* by > fellow participant. ' 



When s^ors are "cau^t unaware,*' i.e.,^^when they suddenly dis- 
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cover that they .are oa the monitor, there is relati«ly little 

r^9iCtiWi^^^y^^rwy nay sal le, wave ut the camera,' or have; oo observable 

reaction. Interestipgly, in the few* instances where guests were 

caught unaware, the reactions were stronj|er and included some verbal ^ 

coiaeats such as "Oh, I'mf'Ifif'," or "Well, » sorry." Also, new par- 

ticipants exhibit a strroger reaction. , ~ ^, ^ 



The Reading System vs. Commercial Television ■ 

■The interactive television frame in Reading may also be charac- 
teri^id by certain features which are not present,' or are present to 
a limited degree, but which typically are present in other television 
firaaes * most notably, commercial television.' It should not be in- 
ferred that the cable system in Reading 'is thereby ;^llissing" 
sdaethiiig.- To the contrary, the absence ef certain' commercial tele- 

•Villon patterns appears to strengthen th^ frame of this system/ ' 

* . ♦ 

In the Reading systan, there is very little applause. * In. the' 
sampled tapes, there was some fOTm of applause J«4 tines per hour. 
The opening and doling of a program is not, typically, applauded. 
Guests are rarely applauded. This may be due, in part, to the struc* 
turaj^ organizaticm of the programs,* i.e., there are no formal entijances 
or exits of guests idthin a program. Similarly, performance is not 

A ft . - 

generally applauded. 

IP ■ ' _ . - 

^ One applause convention has emerged. In the context of some 

- ■ . -. . 

groi^ perfoxmancey a solo performance is almost always applaud^ed. 
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Fo;c exdqple, in "Singalongs^" most songs are by everyone. If 
one person sllould volunteer to sing splo, his or hec p^rfcmnvc^ wiji 
be applauded. Also^ a first-tifte perfomancc by a senior (e.g.i 
hosting a new show) may be applauded/ ' 



) 



In addition* a long monologue. by a professional such as a 



doctor is- sometimes applauded. This is a revealing instance. The 
long monologue helps to cpnstruct a performer*audience relationship, 
which does not exist at other times. In contexts like the theatrical 
stage or commercial television, performers are applauded by the 
audience. This happens in the Re^ng system as well, Vhen the 
structure of the program simulates one of these other contexts^ But 
where the professional doctor or politician speaks for shorter 
periods, with frequent comments and questions by the particf|)ants, 
there is rarely a{^lause. m * 

The second feature; which distinguishes the system in Reading fronw 

* %^ ■^•it ' ' ' ■ 

co^ercial television is one I've Just touched on: the relative 
absence of an audience, in the sense of listeners or viewers who 
■erely respond and ^Jfflflft initiate coinmini cation. Participants in 
the centers do becoae an audience for programs, or fii^iction as a 
viewiink center in the terms de'icribed earlie^ wljere there is a long 
■onologue; ^^lerci there is a clear presentlttion format tW is followAi 
by qwstionir and answers; and where the prx^gram is^on video tape. 
Since huch of' the prograKing is not structured this way, one may • 
(>bserve tl^e same center moving in and cut of an audience role from 



^ * 



program to^pn^raa* an^^tHM programs. . ^ 

In addition, relatively little inforaation is rea^f by presentcgrs, 
hosts» oic. participants in thi? system. In the sample)! tapes, there -| 
. ms so»e form of reading only 1,6 times per hour.^^ This is in sharp 
contrast tp the xovnerci^l. television frame where^most in format ion ~i s ' 
scripted and fead. It jshould be noted that seniors generally are 
poor readejs. Many^have problems with vision and no one I observed 
could simulate free flowing speech while reading- as some actors 
do. The rellitive absence of reading may be quite significant in that 
reading can bring a power ful s et^pf behavioral modifications into 
the^^^rame/ The reading of written material can alter the^ grammatical 
srtructute of speech, tempo, intonation patterns, facial gaze direction 

f- * . . ' % ■ - - 

(^•^•^ the face and ayjss are cast downward) , .and the use of the 

* ■ ■ ■ ' * * . . ' . • 

han<^ (which may become occupied with holding papers) . 

• ;.When seniors talk, they make relatively few "mistakes.'/ Minor 
slips are generally integrated into the ongoing speech stream^^ or 
siiaply^not attended. But in reading, they do frequently err, (i.e., 

do not correctly articulate the Written form) "and, more importantly, ^^ 
• they frequently respond to these errors through repetition and verbal 
J^iqpology, e.g., 'Tm serry, let me try that again.'* Similarly, 

- questions which are read from notes often sound prepared. Equally 

. ' . •• / ' ^ ^ 1 ■ 

i^poxtant, they tend to evoke forma|l answers which also sound pre- 

pared. In commrcilil television, sd»e reporters and actors can 



sound spontaneous and genuine when reading a» question, from a tele- \ 
proBpter<--the answer to which they" already know/' ?ew laymen can manage^ 
tfj^s kind of performance. \ 

As mentioned earlier, nearly all of the programming in the^ >v 
Reading system is live. Thus, there is an ||bsence of temporal dis- 
continuity betii^n when a program is recorded and when dt is seen; 
and an absAice of td^!K>ral transitions within programs. A valuable 

distinction 'is made by Ben* Park between real time, synchronous time, ^ 

, * - 

and relative time in media. Real time is cctf»rminous with an event 

the event we see on TV or f ilm^s the same length#(with no internal 

cuts) as the actual* event it presents* Synchrohous time, a su6- 

division of real time, is the coamKm experience of "now" to those who' * 

are present at thl^ event, or "live TV." That is, we see the event 

, on TV as it is actually happening. Relative time invtflve? the manipula- 
tion of time* Through editing, an event may he shortened or lengthened, 
jor: there mayi^^ be transitions^ from one point in time to^a m(»ent 

'that is a few seconds or years litter. . 

In the Reading sys|em» most programing is in Synchronous "tfme - 
the viewlr sees it as it is happening. In commercial television, 
pst pxogxaHing is in relative t3^. This has $pme important 

implications. First, yesterday, today, and tomorrow^in a partici- • 

■* • 

pantos illfe^mxe ^ sne as ^yc^erday, today and tODorrow in the' 
prolraaBing. i#the Reading system. If a program host mentions that 
an event will occur tomorrow, ther viewer can know that the event will 



occur tonorrow in his or he* life, they h^ar that •'George is 
sick today/' they ^ go to ^he ceqter the next day^ ah(i agk if 

George is feeling better, knowing that he was sick the previous day. 

if* . * 

No such assunrptions can be made regarding programs that rfire video 
taped and played at a late^ point in time. * 1 ' 

Within programs themselves, participants often refer to issues 
raised ''two days ago" 6n anothei^rogram. ^ey assume a program-day 
to program-day continuity that flitches the day-to-day continuity in « 
real life. Most programming on |paBmex:cial television is' recorded 
well in adVaince o^ thfe date (or dates) when it i? played. As a 
consequence refer^^s to specific "time frames are either avoided, 
of plalmed very Srefully. 

Further, sinbe most of the Reading programs are jLn synchronous 
tilu, there are 'no retakes or edits. They are required to manage ♦ 
whatever occurs in a situation, and to do it in synchrenous time. 
Curiously, this may help to stabilize the frame and make it le^s ^ 
vulnerable, to disruption.^ The commercial television frame on the * 
other hand, may collaps^^for a miiior mishap. ,This is due in part 
to the ease with which a scene may be reshot. . In the Reading system; 
minor mishaps must be integrated into the program (there are no 
retakes in live programing), and this^ strengthens the framed- 



The use of pre-reeorded Yideo tape pr o grsMi ng on the Reading 
systcs consists of three types: a) slwrt' spot announcements with 
messages about social services or i^coaing programs* Thfse are ^ 



played at breaks during a live prograrf, or between programs . Many' 

\ . . • • ^ : , . • . 

are l^cordod^iVreal time, i.e., tliey have no. internal edits;' 

yoga ijxerci SB program which is played once a da/ 

between live programs; -and c) Video tapii' segments which are useJ ds " 

part of a. live program. For example, during a live "Scrapbook" 

•program about railroads,* a pre-recorded video tape of a railroad 

TOiscwn. in Reading was shown. This type of segment is most often 

' • ^ ^ . * . ... 

in relative %ime, with' internal edits to shorten a sequence, as 
well as some transiticms in timV; However, it is typlcaUy preceded 
and succeede<fby live programming, ';and tiie; host or participants 
may speak- while the video tape is rjjR^ing/ 

Though pw?-recorded prbgrammingihas been employed Qnly minimally* 
in the Reading syst«n, the use of signif^ant amounts would make ^ 
some di#feT*(ences. First, it would break the temporal* continuity 
betiJeen programing and real life that is assumed by ^articipaats, 
*s evidenced in their discussions du^^ng programs. Second, it would 
confuse a visual convention that is very isqwrtant to the maintenance 
hf a participant's information state vis-a^vis what ,t?ley are seeing. 
That is^ itiivnormal live programming, ai^ cut, dissolve or wipe nearly 

always meanis a transition from cnie cent<(r to another. Sa when par-' 

'f * ■ ■ 

tictpants SM^one of these visual changes on the -monitor, they 
know thej^ are seeing a new center. > signifiesva spatial transition, * 
On vi<teo t^e, these same visual conventions most often «ark a transit 
tion in tike- Ci-^-T^ey are^used to edit a long tape into a short 



tapie) . A'heavy'mix of video tape with live programs would confuse %; v 

the yeaning of these visual conventions. ThirdU thlere is evidence that 

' ■* . . . ■ ■ ' ' • • ■ . 

some seniors cannot always distinguish pre-recorded programming from 

live progr^s. Thpy respond to video tape, at times, as if it were 

'^iyki%e.g. , a person in one center attempted to ask a . question of 

someone appearing on the monitor during a pre-rreqprded program.' 

^ In the Reading system, a viewer is frequently made aware that 

the space in which a program occui^ is part of a larger space, or 

adjoining other spaces.* At times, there are references to another 

part of the building where the center is located, e.g. ,. "the cafeteria 

downstairs." Also, unseen spaices to the^side or front of a center 

are mentioned. More frequently, there are sotmds 'which leak in 

from these bqrdering sp^es. For example, everyone will hear a fire 

engiiie^assing outside the building, As a consequence, viewers are 

aware that the .space they see is part of a larger context. On most 

cottmercial television programs, no space exists for^^viewers outside 

th^pace they see on the TV sczfeen. ii^ 
* 

Tlie Reading system is also characterized by the absence of 
shifts in yi iu^l. space vis,-a-vis_tb^^ 

monitor. That" is, singe there is only one camera per-^center, the 
viewer in another^enter,f<or at home, cannot shift! position in rela- 

. , ■ ' ■ ■■' • ■ ^ ■ ■ 

tidii to an object or person, iml(|ss that person or object moves. In 
commerdial television, where three or four camer^is per studic^iare common^ 
a, home viewer may &ee a person head-on, foUpwed immediately by a shot 

. » ■■-,'>--- .- . ■ ■ • . . ■ 



,of the person from, the side. In this sense, the Reading system 
more closely approximates the visual dfrspectiye we see in real life. 
There is a^ consistent visual orientatiln. 

In addition, there were relatively few reaction shots in the 

■ . • . ' ■ ». 

sampled tapes (i.e., where the system cuts away from the person* 
talking an4 shows a viewer's reaction). I recorded 6.7 reaction . 
shots per hour. In contrast to commercial television, which often 
constructs a visual scene around an action, by switching camera angles, 
zooming in and out, and cutting away to reaction shots, the inter- 
ad||||||||i^^^ generally follows the action, showing the speaker or 
performer from a single angle, with few cutaways. V . 

iln Reading, the general rule appears to be; the person speaking 
is shown on the monitor. If there is much back and forth interaction, 
the monitor may show one interactant for longer-^periods> i.eiv they 
may continue showing the first speaker while the second speaker is 
responding. Also, a well-known person, someone who is a regular par- 
ticipant and whose voice is ^^cogni2able,'may make a brief comment 
without ever being shown on the monitor. Where reaction shots do 
occur on the Reading system^ it^ is likely that* a speaker has bogged 
down in a long monologue. The switcher, at the head end reports 

■ "■'^•^ / ■ ; , • ■ ■ . . . \ ■ ■ : ^^■v-v.:^i/^---. 

that he most often u^es reaction shots, to encourage ;s6meone to breal^ 

^- ■ ' ' ' . ■■ .. ■ ' ^ ■' -V^ ■ 

in with a question. j^"" " 

The characterization of roles on fiction programs, and even 

' the presentation of "real people" such as reporters on news show^, 

teifds to be static on jpmmercial television. Neither Kojak nor 

Walter Cronkite change, much from show to show^'^or over a period of 



yearis. Participants pn the Reading system show daily flnctuations in 
^'inood and shifts in personal* behavior over time. One ma]^observe friend- 

i/ w 

ships growing and waning; marked changes in dress and health; and other 

variations that acccrapany ,evet^ay life, 

■■■..'./.■' . ■ 

Y Code Issues 

'11 return now to one of the questions I asked at the outset: . 
can/ the behavioral patterns .and visual convention? employed gp ■ r' 
Riding *s /interactive cabli§ "television $yst«n be treated as a new 
(Communication code? Is this frame, and the behavior of people oper- 
/ating within the frame, systematically different from everyday 
/ face-to-face interaction and/or one*-way commercial television? 

In general, where the pattern of intefaQtipn present in a tele- 
mediated situatj^n s^nj^J^es a pattern i^m everyday life, it seems ^ 
V to be the case that participants employ a set of behaviors based 
on their eye^|^ay life experiences. Conversely, where the struc- 
tural organization closely resembles commercial television or another , ' 



telecommunication frame such as the telephone, one may observe be- 
haviors which are imitative of code behaviors for thosis framies. In 
the early months of the Reading system, it is clear that people using 
interactive television borrowed patterns of behavior from everyday 
life frames and 'commercial television. 

. • ■ • ■ ' :-■ ■ ■ ' 

Borrowing ' % 

:i!ri early programming, some people treated the microphone like 
a telephone. They would first say, "HellcyVand, on terminating. 



■ / ■■ ■ • ■. ■ ■ . ' 

"Good-bye.V Further, two participants I observed, put the microphone 

to their 4ar after making a camnent, presumably to hear the response 

from the microphone. Another waved good-bye to the microphone. 

^arly programs were characterized by: ' , 

' 1. Some use of two-vfay radio terminology, 6.g., "Eben, Kennedy. 

calling," and "Come in Central," (i.e.. Central High School). 

2. Some home-movie behavior such as covering the mouth when 
the camera was directed on them^ 



/ 



/ 



/. 



3. Use of the monitor like a mirror, to groom. When some people 
saw themselves on the monitor, they would straighten their • 
hair, adjust a scarf, etc. 

4. The use of many' speech conventions borrowed from other social 
situations. These included the overlong introductioif and 
prescribed "opening joke" as in many after dinner speeches; 
"teacher talk" (i.e., overly precise, too slow); a verbal 
acknowledgement such as. "Thank you" each time they were given 
the floor, and a prolonged taking leave such as "I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to speak" which is common in 
meetihgs; the giving of a home address during an introduction, 
e.g., "I'm Lawrence K, 1139 Piurch St."; and thi^ use of various 
"private languages," i.e., some professionals such as doctors 
or lawyers used' many technical words of their trade (this 
li^ngUage barrier often served to keep participants at a distance 
and disc(^^^ questions) . Also, some participants spoke 

V overly likrd. They may have thought this was necessary, since 
other centers were "far anay." Or, this may have reflected 
some early problems in the audio. At times, It was difficult 
to hear the other centers. Speaking overly loud may/|jiave 
been an attempt to compensate. 



In most of the instances cited above, the immediate cori^Pt on 
interactive television simulated, in part, the context fromrv^^^ 
borrowed patterns of behavior. 

In additicm, some early programming borrowed format s(^piij con- 

venticms directly from one-way commercial television. Ani^i;ly 

cablecast of a religious service employed a format akin f^ii^^ur 
■ • . . ■ ■ ■' • l^^i^ ■ . 

of Power" and other religious programs on commercial tel^^ion. 

. .■. * ■• ■ ■ . - ■ '^0!^ . 

ism ' • 
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The stand-up lecture, coBBon to many educational Tv'shows, was ' 

nployed*' So, top, thcxe^ere instances' of the coffee table dis- 

* * 
ciission format* of some commercial TV talk shows ^ with little audience 

participation or center-to-cc*ter interaction.^ The use of these 

-pattern^ created non-interactive patterns like one-way cQomercial tel^- 

vision. They separated- performers and audience, with the' j^^ctrmers 

speaking while the audience listened. " ; .^ j 

Specific visual conventions borrdwed from commercial TV also 
tended to evoke , patterns of behavior like commercial television. 
One early program, Anna's Alley," used an opening like .'The Johnny 
Carson Show," including a character-generated visual - rffe-re'is 
Anna." In respowe to this, "the audience applauded..^ ^ 

After the 'system had been in ^ration for a year and a half, 

use of these patterns had diminished, and patterns specific to inter- 

afctive television emerged. However, one may still ob^rve.the early 
* . " ' .. * ■ • ■ 

patterns,^ particularly in the behavior of newcomers to a center. 

The development ^ of conventions and a code of behaviors vfldich are 

specific to this system is crucial to the 'emergence of a stable in^er- 

active TV frame. 



Conventions and Code Behavior on the Reading System 

Some of the conventions and code behavior specific to the Reading 
system have already been discussed. These included ways of getting the 
floor; a center- to-center information flow; and mechanistos for communi- 
eating transitions from one center to another. These patterns relate 
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. to characteristics of the Reading syst^. For exaaple, seating arrange- 
aents help foster an orientation to the monitor and a center^to-center 
inforaaticm flow. The use of one cajoiera^pef center provides a structure 
for coKunicating spatial transitions* As I discussed earlier, sinc^ 
there is onjly one camera in each center, any cut, dissolve, or wipe . 
coBBunicates a spatial transition fron one center to another. And, the 
code rules for' obtaining the floor ,^^ierged, in part, because of a 
^decision by the designers of the systan to keep :|;he au^io lines open.^^ 
This Bpans that most <Sf the microphones in all th# centers are live, ^ 
most of the time. As aieonsequence, participants do not have to pass, 
through a i&echanical stage such as pressing a button, in Order to speak. 
Thus the code rules for getting the floor Cdescrlbed earlier) ^xe largely 
social.. 

A number additional system conventions have emerged such as the ^ 
split screen. Here, one half of the screen shows a person at one centier 
^and the other half of the screen shows another ]^son at a different center* 
The split screen is commonly used when there is a back-and- forth exchange 
among people at differrent* centers. Rather thaa switch back and forth 
between two centers, the split screen allows both centers to appear on ' 

ie-> s c r ee n sim u l t a h eously^r— Jn^the~^aBq;>l^d^tope&T-^ 
3.5 times per houn However, use of the split screen grew markc^dly over 
time, ,from 2.5 per hour during January-Apr il«, to 6.2 per hour in the 
September-December period. The split screen is now used conventionally 

14 • ' .• ■ ' , , ■ 

For a more detailed treataent of this issue, S9b "Design and 

Inqpleoentation of the^Reading Interactive Cable Television System" in 

t^s volume. 
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whenever tW6 or nore people at. different centers engage iri an extended 
back*and-forth exchange. > 

The, fade qutp' where the screen gradually becomes black is used to 
. terminate a ^e^nt. Most often» it is used to signal the end of a 
spot announcement. Less frequently, it is used to terminate a • 
program. Consistent open and closing conventions have emerged as well. 
Typically, a show opens with a. graphics card stating the name of the 
show, with music played underneath. The *'swee|/V (discussed earlier) , 

in which the camera pans* across each center systematically, is jfBmd by 

' * U 

many hosts consent icnally to open/or close a show. Specific sM^s 

have their own conventions for opening and closing, e.g., "Sin|along** 

wtiich always ends with the song,J^n the Garden.** A specific 'code of 

: words has emerged. It includes "head end," "centers;" "sweep," and 

others. Conventionalize^ pbrases are employed to signj&l progr^ 

transitions and provide, instruct^ns to participants as w eJl. 

In ad<iition, a system of kinesic conventions is regularly em- 
ir 

ployed. Host of these are used of f-c^iiie^^/^ where someone wishes to 

communicate without being heard over the s^^teftl^v^or exaimle, an 

index finger pointing at someone, means "You're iText." A "T" formed 

by placing one hand3n a horizontal positiof directly over the other 

hand in a vertical position, means "Hoir much time is left?" An open 

hand moving from a\^vertical to horizontal po|^^on means "Cut*' or 

"Stop," as when a host wan^s to stop a video-tape segment .^that is 

I being shown during a live program. Finger displays are used to 

• *• ■ ■ * 

communicate numbers, in various contexts. Also, people off -camera will 
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-soaetlaes "lip" words (i.e./ fem the words very precisely with 
their lips» without vocalizing) » or mime an action (e.g.; make 
. believe they are holding a microph6ne» then bring it close to their 
mouth - to indicate to someone that she should bring the microphone 
closer to her mouth) . 

The use of these conventi^s and patterns over time suggests 
that a distinct communication code is emerging in relation to the 
interactiijkp TV frame in Reading. Over time» the rang^ of patterns 

.and TOhaviors eoployed to c(»mBunicate spatial traf^tions/ locations in 
space* and the opening and closing of shows » has narrowed. For 
example » there is less reliance on wipes* dissolves* and cuts* and 
mbre use of split screens. , 

Conventions are used more consistently. This ^olds for both 
system conventions and individual pro-am conventions. A home viewer 
or participant in a center can thereby infer meaning more reliably 
from a convention. . ConventiShs are becoming more efficient* in the 
sense of communicating the same meaning in less time. For example* 
the closing of an interaction or raising the information state of^ *' 
('an audience about a feature of programming was communicated in less 
time duting September-December than January-April of the sampled tapes. 
Finally* the coding of some information has become* more symbolic^ 
G*g-» A graphics card or music nowr conminicate program information 
which formerly was conveyed through verbal' statements. 
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Learning To Use The System \^ . ^ 

There are soo^ measures which indicate that the conventions an4 
patterns employed In the system have been leamej| by the participants 
in the centers. The number of occasions in which someone requested 
information about the frame (i.e., they did not understand some aspe^ 
of what was going on) diminished from .9 per hour to .5 pe^ hour in 
the last third of the sampled tapes. And the number of occasions in 
^ wh&ch the switcher at the head end interceded to provide missing 
frame information diminished from 1.6 per hour to .3 in the same 
length of time. 

Observation of participant behavior over time reveals that Other, 
Vforms of learning have taken place. Participants learned certain 
Wrfhnical features of the system. This was required of them ^Ito 
communicate successfully. .-Eor-exaa^le, participants learried- that in 
ordet to be heard one must obtain a microphone ancf speak into it. 
Generally, guests and hosts each have a lavalier, desk, or stand 
microphone,. In addition; midrophone^? are always present where the 

participants are seated. In the eatly days of the system, many people 

{ ' , ' 

^either did not k(iow the function of^' microphone or assumed they would 

be picked up from* anywhere (the microphones used are directional to 

avoid feedback problems and therefore do not readily pick up sounds 

outside the directional path of the mike). 

Thus, many pfople spoke without picking up a microphone anVfcrere 

not heard by participants in the other centers. Also, some users held 
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the microphone improperly, ^ich resulted in a weak or distorted 

signal. As a result, many interactions in the first few months of 

system operation were interrupted, as system technicians instructed 

people to get to a microphone or adjust the way they held a microphone, 
f 

These problems were greatly reduced after three or four months. Not 
only have participants learned this aspect of the technology, but 
newcomers to the system are now taughl^ appropriate behavior for the 
microphone by fellow participants. 

Learning proper orientation toward the dabera was less of a prob- 
lem since the camera is physically proximate to the monitor, and the 
) seating arrangements help foster an orientation toward the monitor. If 



a person looks at the monitor, they will be seen, full face by par- 
ticipants in other centers and home viewers. In addition^ participants 
quickly learned when they were "on" or "off* (the monitb^ tells then). 
Nonetheless, newcomers to the system 3*eveal a lack of knowledge about ^ 
the camera and monitor. Some wave at the camera even though the monitor 
clearly reveals that they are *^ot "on." And some walk between a par- 
tlcipant who Is "on" and the camera, thus cutting off the view of 
participants in th e other centers. Also, in the ear 1) |^ prog ra mmin g ^ 
before a strong monitor orientation developed^ some participants 
'oriented their facial gaze and bodHy posture towards the microphone. 
They huddled over the microphone, looking at it as they spoke. In 
this posl^on, eyes were often cast downward, toward. an empty spaci^ 
in front of them, or toward another person ifi the room. Gradually, 
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this facial orientation toward the microphone gave way ^o a monitor 
orientation. ' . , 

A significant nimber of participants have also learned to give 
"system instructions." They have gained sufficient knowledge of 
\ the technology and feel free to tell a camera operator to move a camera 
or instruct the switcher at the head end to punch up a particular 

center on the monitor. In the sampled tapes, system instructions 

I 

wefe given by seniors 1,5 times per hour. These system instructions 
may^e quite esqilicit, e.g., "Can you move the camera and show the 
posterrv "Can you make this bigger?" (i.e., 'zoom in]fc "Can I see 
Viola?** (i.e., -punch up^the camera/ ^t the center whcn^Viola is * 
situated). Or, they may involve a subtle cue to a camepd operator. 
In one instance, Sarah W. gave a system instruction by saying, "Celeste 

, «* . . . 

Tthe name of a camera operator) as she cast het eyesi downward. This 
was an indication to Celeste that Sarah wanted the camera to be. 
tilted down in order to show a dish on the table io front of Sa^ah. 
' And indeed. Celeste tUted the camera. First-time ^ests, as well as 

hosts and participants, may provide syston instructions. In such 

' .**.».' 
ca s es, the host typicall y provides the initial s ystem i ^^trugtiy i; 



e.g., naming the camera operator and revesting some camdra movement. 
The guest learns ^Sm^this and subsequently initiates the system 
instruction. It may be mentioned^here ^Kat all camera operators and 
system operators are referred to by name, and thus are part of the 
frane. 

. Piese limited jaeftsures of participant leamii^g >vis-^a-;Yis the 
cRaracterist^cs of the systea and "rules" of interaction on the system 
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suggest that the interactive television frane does now exist as an 

- f 

internalized model for many users of. the*^ystem. This is not to say 
thatf oi^her models, notably cooBDercial television, dp not still exist 

for some participants. Sinilai^y, it should not be co];icluded that the 

■ • * f« 

interactive television frame as outlined here will continue as the 

dominant one for all future users. Even at the end of the peHod i ' 

under study, a few participants clearly^modeled their behavior after 

a commercial TV personality. And, th^^tability of the interactive 

■fv frane over ti«e remains to be tested. I ■> 

■\ 

T Conclusion 

Major Charactecist;:ics of the Reading System •» ^ • 

Thei'e are four 'colnunication characteristics. of the Reading system. 
I would dq>fiasize: 



1; It is' an interactive system. Most of the programming flows 
from an int^active exchange among participants in the centers 
and the home viewers. Further, the conventions] and patterns 
of code l>ehayior which emerged are related to tjie heed to 
communjicate in a highly interactive setting. 

i / ^ • 

2. iFrom a communication point of view, the monitor is the center 
o f th e^Reading--ftyi^tem. — Lt^esignates-what-is-off ii^ially-^n^ 



im the system; provides a link through which center- to-center 
• (and within center) interactions take place; and receives the 
- constant attentiort Pf everyone using the^'system. In this 
sen^e, the monitor in Reading* s interactive system has an 
importance that is often attributed to the camera fn com- 
mercial. Jielevision environments. 

3. , The interactive television frame in Reading is very fluid. 
It ciin ireadliy accommodate leakage from spaces bordering the 
centers, minor technical difficulties, the exchange of 
i^hnical and private communicatiau^Qver the system* 
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participants with commlcation luoidiisfaps, etc. Interestingly, 
this fluidity is a source of strength*/ A static frame such as 
coBBercJal televisixm is, far more easily disn^t^ than the 
Reading system. 

4. It-is a highly complex conBomication system.^ At times, 

there are eight separate sources, of conmuhication* feeding into 
the system: the three main centers; a j^emote' cenfer; the 
head-end snitching center; a home viewer; a Video-tape ^ 
playjback machine; jand aiiv audio taj>e playback machine. 



ImplicatiftTs For OtheiL Users ^f Interactive Television 



y It is very telling that the users of this highly complex com- 
■ ' ' ' ' ^ % ■ ' 

munication system are a group of senior citizens. This speaks loudly 



about how; this group's capabilities have.been underestimated and 
abouV^tHe way we have overest^i^ed the expertise required to com- 
immicate successful ly via complex telecomwiriication systems. 

Not only have seniors learned to use 4 conplex telecommunication 
system, but; in the p^cess; wnj^appear to Jiave improved their 
general coAunication skills. THIs may prove to bfe a valuable side * 
effect of fUQh a system. It makes demands pfT^ers to learn about 
the system ifl^der to communicft* succes^^^^Jg^ Having done this, 
users emerge N«bh commimicaticm ^l^l^s^n^ did not posseis^ before k 
or did no>dllfiws to the same degr< 



glf^hc^^ege ^f the .project is that* groups ^like^ senior citicens 
WlS*W technology to engage in Successful communication, a 
^y^iAl^^J^t message is: it doesn't happen "naturally," just because 
^^Jftuipdint J^^nstai^ The findings in this report show quite 
clearly that J|iors had to go through a learning process, and the 
interactive fr^i^Ht self had to be bi^lf^hrough conscious decisions 
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about t)^ 4esign of centers, the placenent of microphones and ^ 
CaiienLS^ the fbraa^'pf programs, etc. These decisions, and subsequent , 
adjustments to deciadons, bore the dual' burden ofVeeting the needs of 
interactants v}iirlp\1fecpunting for the characteristics of the system. 

Related to the ftbove, what emerges from the project is not a 
package of rules about how to design^ ah interactive*. TV system, but 
some guidelines for approaphing such a problew.*^^ Clearly, the numb#3p>^^ .V ^ 

of centers involved, the size' of - the^vgroups, and i}ecisit]|ps*'jrjpr* . .. 

'.'^ *' 

restrictions) about the, nunbcfr of cameras per ^center, the type and 
number of m'icrophtnes used, etc., wj.^ have cruSial implications for 
the patterns of interaction that-^ake.place. - * V % ' * - 



^s Interactive Television m Distinct' System? 



Based on the 'findings reported herei I, would suggest that inter- 
active! television is^hot a narrtw channel modification of face-to-face 

^ ' • ' * ■ • 

interaction, nor is it a broadr$3^annel form of ome-way commercial, 
television. Though i't shaftes isome characteristics <&f bc?ft^r interactive 
television is a distinct communication system,* with an emer^ng 
code of behaviors and conventions. 

This is not simply an academic issue. If we treat interactive . 

' ' ' • ^ 

* . television as a, form of face-to-face interactiorr,- users are likely 

• ■■■ ■ » • * •. 

1^ to place demands on -the system to do what people can' do in face-to- 



face interaction. . No telecommunication system^ can duplicate an 



15 ^ . r ' 

For a more detailed treatment of this issue see^**Design and 

implementation of the. Reading Interactive Cable Television Systaii** 

In this volume'. ; • - 
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exchange which is mediated only by the sensory apparatus. Interactive 
/tfelevi^ion will, under these circumstances, forever fall short of the 
standard we match it agaiiist:. Conversely, if we adopt one way tele- 
vision as a model for interactive TV, users will likely imitate program 
formats and styles of behavior present in commercial television. 

This presents at least two major obstacl First, few (if any) 
interactive TV systems could match the production budgets of com- 
mercial television. ^Prograite that attempt to copy commercial TV for-, 
mats will therefore look like cheap imitations. Second the likely . V 
users o|"' interactive television are not actoys, and will not be able,. 
# to match'* the performance of commercial TV actors. 

' '^"^ . ' • ... .: ... 

In general, if interactive TV mimics commercial TV, viewers 
■ * ■ - ' * * • ■• 

will inevitably compare.it to colmnerci%4TV^ysing the standards of * 

commercial television ('e.g., elaborate setsf^ostumingi etc.-) . Inter- 

■ active TV can stand up against commeTcial'^^TV as an alternative, but 

, not as an imitation. ^ \^ 

A more reasonable ^d, I believe, jjore valid approach is to 

^riBSearch the characteristics of interactive television systems, and. 
• • • ' *• . ' * ■ . - ■ • . ■ * ■ . 

explore the kinds of , communication for which it is best suited. Witli 

this knowledge, we can apply interactive television to Nmeet thoseneeds 
which it can help fulfill. ' " ~ 

Communication Co nventions ■ ' ^ , - ' 

. ~ ' — ~ — ^ ■ ■■■ 'V? 

This .study offers some clues to a general uriderstanding of how 

■'. ■ . ■ ■ ^' ■ • : . ■ ; V ■ *■ ■ ■: ■. ■ -■ ■ =§■ ■ ■ ■ J 

conwentions in a commiiniGation system emerge. First, the specific 

^^'-iu, " . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ '■ ■ " ■. - ■ ' ■■■ 

charactwistics ?»f the technology used in a system provide some of ♦ 



the bricks from which conventions may be*^ constructed (e,g,, special- 

' Vffects generators in the Rea4ing system provided a split screen 

mechanism that was subsequently incorporated into a system conven- ' 

tionj, : Ih.a similar way, the decisions of those who designed the 
• •* .* ■ • .1 • . ■ * ■ . .■ 

system pre^establishied some of the, conventions that were. likely to V 

emerge. These kinds of decisions afso jfoster certain patterns of 

communication, such as a center^^to-center information flow, which 

then re^quire a set j5f conventions to manage the flow. 



Second, the needs of ia system to build and maintain an informa- 
tion state among users and to regulate the. patterns of interaction . 
\which take place,; will determine some conventions. Third, people 
wfio must use a newi system to communicate, or who use an established 
system for" the first' time, tend to borrow conventions from other 
^ ccjramunication systems' they know. Over time, they learn the conven- 
tioiiS' of the n^W system. 

Finally, :patternS of ^ change over tine, 

'• J} • " ■ -t^' ' ■ ' _ 

• . ■ # :. ' . — ^ 

/in several ways. The range of elements; within a convention narrows. 

^^Alsoj it tends to become more efficient, in the sense of communicating 

■ ' ■ • ■ ". - ■ ' ■ 

the same meaning' in less time/* The form of a convention may become 

more symbolic, e.g/^iwhen visual symbols replace verbal statements. 

TKese elements Sfeiild tend to stabilize conventions. It is likely 

. ' ' ' '. '■ .' ■ ■ ' " ' ■■ " ■ • ■ ' - ' ■ , ' ■ ■ 

that ^forces' of novelty, the need to communicate something nevr, or 
singly tor cpm^runicate the same idea in a fresh, new way will ^cause 



conventions to change in other ways. In language, for example, 
forces of stability, arid novelty are workings simultaneously. However,' 
this study covers a period during which conventions in the system 
were jvst becoming e^ablished anc| when the need to stabilize a 
system was strong. It .would require ar follow-up study to examine . 
forces of novelty. - 

Future Research 

/ This study highlights the need Tor further research in -several . 
areas. It appears that a staljle frame has been established in the 
Reading system. However, the long term stability of the frame, ' 
including the process of change within the system, i^ypeds to. be 
^studied. In particular, it would be valuable to assess the effect , 
of widening the home audiencr to include all cabl^ subscribers in 
Reading which occurred in S^ptenAer 1976. 

^ This^tudy examines one interactive television system. It would 
be valuable to compare the Reading system with other interactive TV 
.systems in order to understand the general characteristics of inteiS " 
active television in all its possible iapplicationsl Tha approach taken 
here ta examine the communicatioli- patterns and conventions in th^ 
Reading syst^ may have appli^atioq. to a general examination of *the 
relation between telecommunication systems and ^ the behavior of those 
who use such systems. The interaction between telecommunication 
systems and the behavior of tbose who use them is still not ade- 
quately landers tood. > • 



APPENDIX A 



Glossary 



Applause : Any clapping by one or more persons. 

Center>tQ>Center Interactiori : A switch on the monitor from one center 
to another to record some input. . • 

Formal Address : The "use of a surname. 

Give Frame Information ! A host, guest, participant, or vistial display 
provides information about the natte of a show, who^is speakings 
which center is visible ^n the moilitbr,. etc. 

• "v . . : ' ^ ■ 

Greetings : An interpersonal exchange between two or mdre people 
which is not part of a program or guest introducMon. 

Home-Viewer Appeal : A request or encouragement for home viewers to 
call^^a phone nximber aiid speak on the system. 

^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

Home-Viewer Quest ion or ^Comment : Any comment or queistion by a home 
viewer^ spoken on the systan« 

Out-of -Frame Leakage : Any conversation 'he*ard on the system from a 
space which we cannot^^ee, j|.g. , . th^'back of a center. 

Participant Question or CcMmnent : Any comment or- question by persons 
other than the host, guest, presenter, or home viewer. 

Private Communication: Any comment that is likely to be understood 
only l)y a limited part of the audience^ e.g. , a comment in a foreign 
Jlanguage^ or a reference to a private meeting, without any explanatory 
conment. ' ^ 



Reaction Shot : . -The display on the monitor of a person who is not 
^speaking or about to speak, but simply listening to another person. 

Reading : Any reading froa notes or a card. 

Request I^ame InfOrinte^^ A request by a pailScipanti guest, or host 
for information about the name of a program^ who ds speaking, which 
center is on the monitor, or what is happening atia given moment. ^ 

Sweep: The systematic display oh the monitor Of each center, one 
after anoth^^.., - v.^: • . : 

Within Center Inter action : A camera pan cfrom one person to^^^another 
within the sgtti^ center . - -V . ^ ^ 
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APPENQIX B 



Granges in the System Over Time 



Jan . -Apr. May- Aug . -\ Sept . -Dec . 
Pr.Hr (Nl Pr Hr (N) Pr Hr (N) 



TOTAL 



Pr tfr 



Within Center 
^Interaction 21. 

Center-To- 
Center Inter. 31. 

Sweep '1. 

Reactioi\ Shots 

Home-Viewer 
Appeal 

Hdm<^yiewer 

Que>. or Com. • \r 

Participant 
Ques. or Com. 15. 

Greetings 3. 

Applause . 

Private 

Connruni cation 1 • 

Formal Addr. 3. 

Reading 1. 

Request Frame 
Information 

Give Frame 
Information 8. 

6ut-of-Ffame 
Lieakage 6. 



0 (284) 27.3 (464) 14.7,1:223) 



1 (420) 
0 (14) 
6 (35) 



40.9(696) 30, 
1.1 (18) 
2.9 (49) 1\. 




2..1. : (35) 



1.59 V(^2) 



ft. 



3 (460) 
7 ' (UJ 
5 (220) 



8 (118) . 



3.4 tSl) 



8 (213) 

6 (48) 

7 (10) 

9 (25) 
3 (45) 
9 (25) 

7 (9) 

1 (109) 

1 C82^ 



24.7 (420) 15. 

2.7 (46) 2. 

1.8 (30) 1. 

1.9 (33) . 
1.6 (27) 4. 
1.3 (22) 1. 

1.1 (19) 

12.5 (213) (6. 



"21.2 (971) 

34 .5; ilS%) 
.9 (43) 

• 6.7 (304) 

■ ■'■ • - ' 

. » ■* ' -t. ' ■ 

3.5. (i60) 

., . ...... ^ 



6 (237) 

6 (39) 
6' (24)' 

9 (14) * 

1 (63) 

8 (28) 

5 '(8) 

0 (243) 



2.4 (4iy^ 3.6 155) 



1.9 (87) 

19.0 (870) 

2.9 (133) 
1.4 (64).^ 

1.6 (72) V 

3.0 (l35) . 
1.6 (75) 

.8 (36) * 

12.4 (565) 

3.9 (178) 



N Hrs.in 
Sample 



(13.5) 



(17.0) 



(15.2) 



(45.7) 



... APPENDIX C 

• - , *» ■ 

, . - ■ - i . . " . • 

When measures of interaction volume and style are applied to 
specific shows\ there are jwme clear differences. Further, there 
appears to be some relation between the volume of interaction in ^ 
program and its general * success,* as measured by the limited barometers 

available^ i.e., audience attendance^ word-of-mouth reports, etc. Thus, 

> 

prograi^.like "Singalong" ^nd **S(|iise and Nonsense,** which appear to be 
well*liked and we 11 -attended, are among the highest in volume of 
interaction. However, the interaction measures applied here should in 
no way b^^considered a way to predict the success of a program. A number 
of additional variables such as cohtent, interest,. and the skills of a 
program host are always at work. With this qualification clearly staYed, 
It ^an be argued that volume of interaction appears to be one important 
el^Bent which contributes to the success of programming. 

A few programs which were included in the sample are not presented. 

■ ■ ■ • • . 

in these tables* The viewing time was too short to draw^ any infereneel 
from the data. 
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APPENDIX C 
(Qont'd.) 
(* Differences Among Prograns 



Singalons 


Scrapbook 


Adventures 


Your Money . 




in Maturity 


. And You 


Pr Hr (N) 


Pr Hr (N) 


Pr Hr (N) 


Pr Hr (N) 



Within Center 
Interaction 

Center- to«> 



. 7 (4) • : . 7 (3) 

Reaction Shots .3 ^) I;§v-^ii) 
Hone-Viewer 

^•1' j9 (5) 2.6 ill) 

Ho^ Viewer , . ♦ ^ 

:Qil»s. or Con. (4) 1.9 (8) 

Partici^Kftt' f 
Ques. or Com. ''^ 




Greetings . 

FoTsU 
.f^' Address; 

ReaiH.ng 



I'! Request F)i ^ 

.. ^ Give, 1^ . . 



16.9 


(55) 


7.9 


(29) 


17.5 


(57) 


24.9 


(91) 

• 






• o 


. (3) 






N 




4.9 


(16) 


17:5 


(64) . 


Q.O 


" (0) 


4.4 


(16) - ^ 


• 9 


(3) 


3.3 


(12) 


13.5 


(44) \ 




(32) 


*7 c 


rs-t fi 
18) 1^ 


2. 2 


■ * - 'r*;:* , ■-■5 


0,0 


(0) 


•3 




1-2 


(4) 


0.0' 




4.3 


(14) 


• 6.3 


(23) 


1.5 

i 


(5) 


1.6 




J» .6 


(2) 


.3 


(1) 


7.1 


(23) 


11.5 


(42) 




• TMS was treit^ ^^^l^a^c^^^ doe to the way 



(3.66) 




it was 



• 


Council 
Digest 


Inside 
City Hall 


Around 

Berks C^ty 


Eben 
Herb 


and 
Show 






Pr Hr (N) 


Pr Hr CN) 


Pr Hr 




^r Hr ,(N) 




Intemction 


10.8 


(9) 


* 

S.8 


(19) 


12.0 


(15J 


50.0 


(38) 


j 

• 


Center- to 
Center- Inter. 


26.5 


(22) 


4.2.8 


(139) 


21.6 


(27) 


57.3 


(43) 


Sweep 

Reaction Shots 


3.6 
26. S 


(3) 
(22) 


1.2 
14.S 


(4) 
(47) 


1.6 
0.0 


(2) 
(0) 


\ 0.0 
5.3 


(4) iv^ 


• 


Hoae«*VieMer 
Appeal 


4.8 


(4) 


11.0 


(36) 






-> 

0.0 


(0) . ^ 




Utiici^Vieirer 
yiies* ^^>r 


1.2 


(1) 


.4.9 


(16"> 


.8 


(1) . 


1.3 


(1) 




Participant^ 
Ques« Qor Con. 


2.4 


(2) 


14.5 


(47) 


23.2. 


(29) 


44.0 


, (33) 1 




Greetings 


4.8 


(4) 


1.5 


(5) * 


4.8 


(6) 


: . 0.0 






Applause ' 


0.0 


(b) 


.3 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


2.7 


(21 


1 


Private 

di—imlcationjj 

' . " ' ■ * 


1.2 




•5 


ni) 




(0) 


1.3 


*(1) 




4.8 

P ■ 


(4) 


IS. 7 


(isi) ^ 




(2) 

0 ■ 


V 


(2) 




IU»lins ^ 


4.8 


(4) 


.5 


(1) 




(i) 


Q.U 






• . • ■■ - ^ . - 
Jequest Fraae 
InfdrMtiotf 


; 1.2 


(1) 


1.5 


(S) 


0.0 


(0) 


2.7 


(2) 




Give Frne 
Infbnation 


18.0 


.(is>i^ 


^^19.7 


(64) 


23.2 


(29)* 


\ 8.0* 


(6) 




0ittro5-FraBe 
Leakage 


7.2 


m 




(10) 


3.2 


(4) 


8.0 


(6) 




NQrsin 

""■"ry 




(.83) 




(3.25) 


(1.25) 




(.75).^ - 

• 
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Sense /and 
nunsense 


Be My 
Guest 




I'm Glad 
You Asked 




Sound 






rr. tir In J 


Pr Hr 


(N) • 


Pr Hr Uu) V 


Pr Hr 


(N) 


ivxwnxn ucnwe* 
Interaction 


it- 5 (53) 


19. V (29^ 


3.6 


(3) 


21.8 


(31) 


Center- Inter. 


114.5 (229) 


16.7 




a 

22.9 


(19) 


8.5 


(12) ' 




1.5 (3} 


.-7 


(1) 


0.0 


(0) 


0.0 


(0). 


]^«aetion Shots 


- 2.5 (5) 


7.3 


(11) 


9.6 


(8) 


14.0 


(20) 


Hope-Viewer 






(6) 


7,.2 


(6) 


9.2 


1 

(13) 


Urmm VI A WAT* 

' (^xes. or ^Coa . 


3.0 (6) 


\a.o 


(6) 


1.2 


(1) 


5.6 


(8) 


Ques. or Cob. 


26.5 (53) 


1^.0 


(18) • 


15.6 


(13) 


19.7 


(28) 






0.0 




1.2 


.(1) 


-7 


(1) 






6.0 


(9) 


0.0 


(Q) 


lU 


(2) 


Private 
wiMHunx cau on 


2,0 (4) 




■ 


• 0.0 




■ 0.6 


(0) 


Fonal 




4.0 


(6) 


2 -4 




3.5 


(5) 


> 

Reading 


* * 


.7 


(1) 


3.6 


(3) 


1.4 


(2) 


Reiiuest Fraae 
Inf oraation 


0.0 (0) 


.7 


(1) 


2.4 


(2) 


0.0 


(0) 


Give Frane 
Infoxmtioii 


* .■ 

22.0 (44) 


■ . ■ ■ ♦ 
11.^ (17) 


13.2 


. (11) 


16.2 


(23) 


Out-of-Fra»e 
Leakage 


10.0 (20) 


1.3 


(2) 


2.4 


(2) 


2.1 


(31 


N Urs in 


(2.00) 


(1.50) 




(.83) 


(1-4^) 




* IM^^vas treated as a special categOTy 
«ted in the prograa. 



diie to the way it was 



• 

• 


Party 


• 


Oral Hist./ 

-Generation 

Gap 


Dancing* with 
Blaine 






Pr Hr 


o 


Pr Hr 


(N) 


Pr Hr 


(N) 


I 


Mithln Renter 
Interaction 


18.4 


(23) 


21.2 




14 1 


f 131 




Center-to 
Center Intter. 


19.2 


(24) 


44.0 


(143) 


41.3 


(38) 




Sweep 




(2) 


.3 


(1) 


«> 

1-1 


(1) 




Reaction Shots 


8.0 


(10) 


12.3 


(40) 


0.0 


(0) 




Hone*Viewer 
Apj^eal 


8.0 


(10) 


2.<5 


(8) 


0.0 


(0) 




Hone- Viewer . 
Qoes. or Cob. 


6.4 


(8) 


Q 




u. u 






Participiant 
yues • or uoa* 




I30j 


46.2 


(ISO) 


8.7 


(8) 




Greetings 


8.8 


(11) 




(5) 


8.7 


(8) 




Applause 


0.0 


(0) 


. 6 


(2) 


Q. 0 


few 

(0) . 




rrxvajjhe 
CoBHUTiication 


8.8 


(11) 


0.0 


iO) 


!2.2 . 


(2) 




Fomal Address 


.8 


(1) 


2.2 


0) 


0.0 


(0) 




treading 


0.0 


(0) 


2.8 


(9) 


0.0 


to) 




Request Prase 
Information 


0.0 


(0) 


. .6 


(2) 


2.2 


(2) 




Give Frame \ 
Information 


17' 6 


(22) 


7.7 

« 


(25) 


9.8 


(9) 




Out^of-»Frame 
Leakage 


0.0 


CO) 


1.5 


(5) 


1 ■ 
6.5 


(6) 





N Hrs" in • 

S«^le (1.25) (3.25)' (.92) 
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. ^. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION THROUCW TWO-WAY CABLE TELEVISION 

CHAPTER 1 \ 
Introduction 



, Local governaents axe responsible for the "Jjrovision of public 
4^ « services which Most directly influence^ the quality of urban life. ' 

- . Suclf s«^ices,as -police protection, plaiming. and "^education' are among 

; ■ » 't:-' *, ' ■ ' ' . •;. . . . • 

!• - '"actions performed by. lopal goVenunents which af fecr day-to-day 

life' of city residents. Voting, letter-writing, attendance it public 

■eetings, and oeabership in civic groups are just a few of the ways 

in which citizen#part4cipate in decisions concerning the delivery of 
, ■ * ■ . • . ■, ■ 

# urban services. Attempts to incraise citizen involvement in decision- 

%-■ 

making processes have proliferated as the siit^ imd specialization of 

publidsettor organizations have'increased-and as traditional mechMiisW'.*"* 
such M tfcf^liti(|al machine have. declined. These efforts have priiiaril)r^ 
involved'^fie creation of new institutional structures such as ^•little 
city halls" or citizen advisory boards which are designed to increase 
cimmmity parti cipati$m in urban government. 

, In recent years, electronic media have been used to encourage 
''.[^^•^^ ^° participate in decision-making processes. The radio, tele- 
phone, and television have been vied alone, or in combination, to facili- 
tate citizen involvement at local, regiqnaj, and federal levels of govem- 
mo»t. Elected officials have used the radio with telephone callriiis to' '| 
^ obtain citizen fee<B)ack on pi*lic policies and programs,. Public television 
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ERIC i^ig?^^fii^^^^^^^ ■; . 
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See, for iastance.r Robert IC. Yin and J)ouglas Yates ; Str^t:2Level . / 
•'^ tk»Ven»ent. Lexington. I^isachusetts: Lexington Books, i97Si 



has been used to televise **town hall meetings** to residents of an entire 
metropolitan .region. And electronic polling has been tested as a mechan- 
ism for dozens to vote on local education policies directly from their 
homes. ^ ■ • ^ ' ^ \ • 

^ This report describes mnd analyzes the us? of interactive cable 
television as a means for citizens to conminicate directly with local 
government officials. It is bailed on a^i^palysis of the two-way cable 

television programs which were, conducted as pj^t of the experiment in 

. . ' . ■ - ^ 

ReadingVVPennsj^lvania. .Senior citizens and local officials were able to 



s^e and hear each other as they discussed local issues yija cable television. 
^ • • - ^ ■ -.; / 

• * The experimental system and the factors .wKidi distinguish it as a 

■ie^anism for cititani government interaction are described in Chapter 1. 

» / An analysis Of hOw the two-way cable system was used^and thff" changes which 

i - ■ ' ■ • ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ' - . • ^ 

occurred in the behavior of the pirticijiants is presented in Chapter 2. ; 

is based on a content analysis of the videotapes of the 
••Inside, City Hall" programs. Chapter 3 summarized the findings of the 
cmtent analysis and discusses implications of the Readijig' twer^way cable 
television system for citizen partic^atjLon in odier urban communities. 



The Reading two-Way Cable System 



The Heading cable' system represents an attempt to use coMunications 



technology tp^ci lit ate the Involvement pf an age-specific subgroup in 



^ For further discussion oF citi^Mlypat^icipati^ and ( iTiinli ininn 




So21l:^1« editor/ Camm<^» Massachusetts^ MIT Press, 1973; ftid Edwin B. 
Mj^^ •njtt-U^ Polling and Yotiflg/> Planning CoMunity Information Utili- , 
-^Mb^B. 6^€ikmni and Boeha, editors* American Federation of Information 
Sro^es^ . / 



■ . < . 

local decision-»<|)cin^. processes* The experinental systca was comprised of 

. three Neighborhood ^ow|nlci^tion centers (NCCs) which weoe linked together 
via cable televi«r6n. Interactive pro^raian^Bg originating from the NCCs as 

.well as fro* local govertment offices such as city hall, and thfe county court 
house. ProgTa« wjs* transa^tted two hours ^ day>five days a week. The 
prograas were cond^ived And produced by senior ciif zens and representatj.ves 
of public sector pisanira.ti^ons in collaboration with local ly^hii^ed staff. 
The two-vay cable synen wrfs 'designed to cofl|>l'eaent *th'e existing 

^pcUtical procesiseiiirafther. tharilto ii^e A sophisticated but' artificial 
technology on both cltltens and elected officials. At the very outset of 

'the project»,the aayor Agreed to {>articipat*e in a abnthly prograa titled* 

"Mfeet the. Mayor," in which he disoisseiT.aunicipal. affairs with senior 

■ ■ ■ . . , . ■ * ' :r ^ ■ • ■ .- 

citizens. The success of this prpg^ led to the developaent of a weekly 

' . '■ ' . ^ " ' . . ' . - 

p#ograB, "Inside C41^ Hall," i« which each ae«l)er «£ the city council 

«ipl$e«red en a>rotiting ^sls to aeet and talk with senior citlXis. ' 

these infbTBal teleconferences allowed senior citizens to articulate 

eir interests directly to. elected o^xials on a regula^ basis withdut 

enp(Mntering the tiae or travel bosts of visiting city hall or the institu> 

. < i • ' \ ' * • " - ■ 

tiona^and psychological constj^llnts of particlfiating in forMl public • 

■ee^gs. The content of the prograas was open-ended$^ it^nas a product of 

: ; , ■• ■' ■ . - ■ ■' .r' 

senior dozens* concerns afid the ejq>ertise of the pa^«dpwiB^|flffatals. 

tititens UMd .the prbgrsBs to request*iiifoMation, nke specific^ demflS^d^, 
and i^valuite aonicipal palicy. . > * V 

TTie ^ro^v^ c^le prograas provided an pfl> ortim ity to i»dify the* 
t^di t tc^ r patttera o£ citizen pi^icipation iil local govertaent . The 
extent to Which citizens and elected officials used the opportiinity created 



i 



■• ■.. ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ >^ ;,. ■■■■ >■:.• v; : 



by the interactive cable system was influenced by three £a:9,toi:s: 1) th^ ■ 
Q^.oitizens in coordinating the cable programs; and 7^) the audio-viSual/^ ■■■ "' '^f 

' • ■ ' :■ ■ ■ 1. ' '0r' . Z''' 

properties of the interactive inedii*}. ^ i ^ i^'^^ > ; ' ^ , V 
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* The Size Structure ojEt -the Reading Municipal Qpvemment- V • i; 

• . ■T~^~"^"^~^~v— ^ ■ : 

■• • " \ *• - ; v/-."^ •• ■■.,;/-.*^^^> . 

Rea:ding is an industrial city of 87*643 with in unusually high, propor- , 
t ion of people 65 years oiW)lder; (15.8^) and a relatively low percentage * 
of i^eople ages 0-19 t30.7%), The city of Reading' has a lon^hi3t6ry?tbf 
being responsive to the needs of senior citizens;; the natdpn^ f^jrst '^^^^ 

-pjiiblic housing project exclusive jj?^ for -senior citi^e^s w^as built in Reading 

■ .■ • • ' • " ■ ■ " ■ ■ . ' ■■ " . • i - *■ * ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■ • ■ • ' 

during the 1930's, the "median age in Reading is 36.&, somewhat older than 

the population in comparable Pennsylvania cities and seven years older than 

the state median a^.. Hence, senior citizens in Reading constitute an 

important political group and the public .'sector has an established tradition 

of seizing their special needs. ♦The non-white population in Reading i.s only 

6:8%; of the total popuratidm The non-white population is alinost entirely v 

black iand is concentrated in one section of the cityj. Unlike manX 'tentral 

cities in the United States^ where ,non-wh^ make up a much larger prbpor- 

tion of the pppul^tiog, racial^ corii^lict is" riot a major public problem *in 



•Reading. r The scale of the interactive cable^^yst^m was designed to encompass " ^ 
* the jurisdictional boundaries o^Ps4;Jie municipality and to serve the needs of . , 
■ one popiilat ion group, the elderly.. * ( V ^ . ' 

A ' oAnothe factor which influenQ^ the jfi^ caMe programs was liie^^ 

/ Structure of the Reading city gdyemmeht; The city of Reading is governed 

■ ' 1 1^ a modified conmissidn form of gove^Tfflenl* in which legislative and > ' . .;A . 
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• * ■ ■• • ••«• « - . ■ 

*. ' *y : f ^ai^ini^ratiye^ -are conibined . There are four city councilpersons. 



• gn^aj'mi^^ of whom^has authority over one or more municipal depart- 
' \roej^s;^The in^^ elected for a fotnr--year term and two councH^^ • 

'4 *; aire*^]^:ed to f^-year terras in odd, numbered years. ^Although the^ entiffe 
* couiicii must , approve most personnel and*budgetary matters, the individual 
> • councilg|psons have considerable control over the^^perations of their 

* ^ depart]5|ent5s2 

. . ■■: ■ : /• ■ ■ . ■ . 

• ; • T^^ size of the Readiiig municipal government ^.slso affected the inter-^ 

actiVe programs.. The city's' annual budget is ^proximately $25 million 

' and it has approxi^nately 850 empiloyees:^ Reading is a city in which the 

V ■ " . : i : * • : .^>- 

■J ^ elected off icialsr have knowledge :of municipal pi^ograms and personnel and 
■ ■ ■ -4 . ' -.■ ' ■ • . • ■ " • ^ ■ ' ■ ' . ■ . '■ .. * . 

■ .■ • ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ . ' ■ . , ■ ' ^^' 
V ;• ^ ^can^xejrcise direct author it y^^gpr departmentgLl activities. Because each 

* ' • ■ • '*'■.,. ■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■ " ■. .- 

.Reading councilperson has administrative responsibility for a set of 

iminicipal departments, the subject of eadh interactive cabbie television 

program was of ten focused on the specific service functions under tWir^ 

■ ■ ■ 1 . ' • 

control. Citizen^ cotiIj| ihteracj: with 'informed an*: authoritative officials 

^ who hao^the power to act in specific functional areais.. (i.e., streetsf water 
- v''^' ■ ' ' ' 

supply, parks} . ^ Thup^the cbinmissiOn for^n of . government allowed'icitizens* 

to press for and receive t^pecific commitments^ fr^m th^iir elected representa- 

.'• * . * ■■' •■.■■■^%-*- ■■'.^ ^y'- " ■ ■ • ■ ' 

stives who were, also in the position of having direct administrative .authority 

ovef thev.mimicipal bureau ^ ,^ , 

. Ttfe Role of Cittzens iyi Coordinating the Cable Programs % 

,: .V . ' T^e natqx* of ^t^^ influenced by the " ■' . 

. fact ?that the intaracl^^^ embedded in anc»expefimeiital cable 

^)^stem which was orientqji towards senior citizens and the public organizations 



I.. 



.. . . ^ ■ 
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that served them. In fact, citizen-governnierit iM 

context of a cable system which gener^^l-ly was regarded as "belonging" to 
senior citizens, rather than to the city government or a commercial tele- 
vision coopany. Although conventional radio and television stations often 
'broadcast disci)ssi on programs dealing with public issues and^ciirrent events, 
the two-way cable system in Reading differs from such one-way programs in 
three important respects. First, citizens, rather than^professlonal expels 
Or public officials, determined the agenda and content of the sessions/ 
Second, the discussions with elected officials were coi^cted on a: regular 

and recurring basis so that ideas could be pursued and developed oyer time 

, ■ \«' • ■ . .. ' . ■ 

■..'*•' * . . ■ • ■ ' ^. '• 

:and citizens had an oppprtimity to follow up on the actions taken by 

elepted officials • a ./ . ' 

A third aspect/ which distinguished the Reading system was the fact 
that citizen participation, occurred in a group context. In recent years, 
many politicians have used telephone qall-in :programjs to answer citizen's 
y questionis, Iij>Hie Reading system, individuals were jinvolved in a collec- 
tive discus;,^n and one person^s comments would of t|n be elaborated, : sup- 
ported, and. In some cases-> refuted by fellow citizens. This is quite 
.dif ferenti frcul other modes of . electronic communication in which participar 
'^J^o" occurs ^QTT^h indi vidu al basis. As Kennet h La udon has noted, j'JIpoiiti^^ 
opinions are framed in the context of community groups, .and formal volun- 
tary associations." He points out that political participation through 
electronic devices based in isolated homes can have serious implications 
for the overall political system: 

/ If the loqus of political attitude formation shifts from 

. subgroup settings to the isolation booths of millions of 
homes, the ^irotective functions of subgroup will be lost, 
> Bereft of tne advice, political sawy^ and information ^ , * 

•■" ■ . ' ^ • . A ■ • • " ' • • ' ■ , • • • ■ ' .V ■ ' ■ ■ • 
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1 — — — provided b>L peers jji^grpup settings, the citizen becomes 

more "mobilizable," more accessible, than at present. 
■ Weakening dbhese subgroups by providing functional political 
alternatives to their existence removes an important 
sttuctural check on the power of societal elites,^ 

Several two-way cable progr^s were produced SavwHich citizens sjJoke 
with public officials in addition to "Meet the Mayor" and "Inside City 
Hall." One program series,, "What is County. Gbvemraent All About?" involved 
discussions between senior citizens and the three Berks County Commissioners, 
y . Also, , during the 1976 P^nsylvani a presidential primary campaign, debates 

among the representatives of the major candidates were carried over the 
interactive cable system. A locally elected state senator often used the 
two-way system to talk with senior citizens about policies and programs for 
'the aged. Finally, one group of senior citizens produced a weekly program 
/ in which they reported on city council meetings and state legislation con- 
Geming the elderly. 

* ■ ■'• ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ■-• . ' • 

< The Nature of the Medium 

'i ■ • ^ ' H. • ■ • .'^y^;;:: -- ■ .■ : — ^ 

The vistftl properties of this medium also influenced the interaction 
between^ the senior citizens and public officials. First,* two persons 

appearing on% split screen are visually equal no matter what, their differ- 

..■■,* » - ■ . . . 

— en(;0-,in-status-Qff-the-scr^.-~They-are~litera 



the interactive TV system has an equalizing effect, at least^n visual terms, 

Moreover, two persons of potentially unequal status must^share common 
space in the interacjjive medium.. The manipulatign of physical space and 

" ''y - "/ • .. ■ ■ . . 'v. . ■ . 

? 

Kenneth C.'-Laudon, Communications Technology and Democratic Participa- 
tion, Praeger Publishers, 1977, p. 37-38. 
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objects to symbolize the status of pubfic officials is not possible. There 

was no podium or desk separating elected officials from citizens and the 

■*•'*• 

. physical gap between a stage and an audience was also not present. . 

Third, there is a measure of "derived" power by virtue of the prestige 
of television. People who appear on television ^ara generally perceived as 
important. The ^status and visibility associated with television has also 
affected senior -citizens.^ Certain senior participants are often stopped 
on the streets or in the shops of Reading-with an "I know you, you're *Jane 
Smith' from BCTV." This experience may be commonplace for public ^figures, 
but it is a new experience for senior citizensr. In our discussions with 

, 0 ■ • ' . ■■ . . , ' ■ ■ 

♦ ■ . . . • • ■. 

senior citizens they recount it^with great pride. Participants seemed 
to derive a sense of worth and ^importance from bei^g--""recogni2ed" members 
' of the conmunity. ^ 

Research Issues 

^ . ■ . — ~ ■ 

The interactive cable system clearly differed from the traditional 
ways in which citizens participate iji local government affairs* But how ' 
were the opportunities presented by the two-way cable system used to en- 
hance communication between citizens and elected officials? What actually 
^ll^ took place between the senior citi zens and the ci t y cou ncilpersons in jtheir 
half-hour weekly meetings? More inportantly, how did the existence of this 
new medium affect the seniors and the councilpersons? Did the nature of 
. their interactions change over time? Did citizens assert themselves more,_ 
and did the councilpersons become more responsive to their demands? Three 
major research questions were addressed to deal with these issues: 



1. What was the content of the interactions l^ween senior citizens 
and public. officials on the two-way cable system? ' - 

2. What tygp of verbal behaviors did the senior citizens and public 
pffici^ls j^ngage in during the course of the experiment? 

3. What were the effects of»the interactive cable system on senior 
cit.izens' reported sense of political efficacy? . 

/ The followijf^ chistpter contains a detailed statement of the research 
objectives* and methods anployed tq answer these questions* 



Citizen/GoviSPByi»S An Observational Analysi 




Objectives of tfe>-^g^^ . 

.'t ■/•"■^ ' !/*••" ' ' . • • 

The ohjeck'ilftis}^^^^^ were threes-fold. The^firsf was to 

establish tht^^mit^V'^ program. What did the seniors and 
counciipers(DiiTS:'to^^ oy^er tlie course of 

a year? ^ pi^ .^h^^^^ We ^l^^ht. i/i^r example, that.^ 

4isais;Si)cm oi^ ^^pol^cy ..issues were , 



ijte::ii^idi^ a prfeliteijftet^^^ the .kinds 



- /vcrbisil^iiit^ atq:iijii[;:lSii^ 

1 / ' s . nany tiJirtts or a coiin<;is1|pjpji^^ 

>■ / • ■ "^"^ i'^"' >^-'i^^^^'^^^^^ ■ ^^^^ \" ^^ . 

.'V ^;*> -giVe^dnft^^ or recooBieti^|(|«^^ 

'^r\^ -VjRhing€^:iii?^^ the. course^of fft^^Sqi^^ 

. ' .'';-vWay^*coM^d^ btf construeJd t6:ynre4af*^ 

■::''relat:ibi^ citizens ayi the cxnrtcijy^ 




^o.^vjpb^.;;i4TOtifi through their involvenent *With 

, :• ■ V n^eds of senior citizens? 

'. • 1 ' ) ;p\ibiic fic^ t*) the- needs 



vv:.'-^^ -v-.v' 7 V {'./<:::iS^'#p^ A and B- for' a detailing, of the - contenf ^ftin^vi?^^ 

■• ^'^•v^';''^*-/cii«ei!Mie^^^^ the'ob$ervational ^-inStJ^unient. ■ rfrS^:y'/:i''-'f^ .■ 

v.-r*:r ■■■^ • ■ :.;.r«v.--^' ,. >^^^v-:r^ 
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interacted with then over time? To test the hypotheses we assumed that 
changes in the types of verbaVlnteractions engaged in by both parties 
would indicate shifts in the relationship between senior citizenls and 
c6unci Ipetsons • Thus, the content and form of the discussions^were 
observed over*the year of weekly meet^gs as possible indicators of 
changes in the behavior, of^^he seniors and the councilpersons tDwar* 
each oth^r in the context o^ an interactive television systan. 

■ ' ■■' • ' ^ 

Expectations for Senior Citizen Behavior 

Our first set of expectatixms for changes in behavior are focused 
% on the senior. citizens. As J*e elderly intera'ct'over time with public 
officials, do their attitudes toward themselves and the public officials 
change as observed in their behavior? Do they become mdre assertive, 
more demanding of their elected representatives, more willing to give 
their own opinions? 

I — 

Sehior Assertiveness ' 



It was hypothesized that initially the senior citizens would behave 
more as passive recipients of services. and information, taking their 
cues from the councilpersons and si^)ly asking for information and services 

_ . ^ ^ . . , . : . ^ : ^ —^fi-^ • ' ■' " 

rather than setting their own agenda. We predicted that they would be- 
have more and more as agents or effectors as time went on, giving their 

r J, 

own views and opinions, making suggestions, and perhaps confronting the 
councilpersons more directly about issues that concerned them. One as- 
sumption underlying this hypothesis is that the elderly would have the 
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opportunity to see themselves OJl^a,pa^ with electoa officials who had 

appeared specifically to answer their questions. i^Jliis creates a visual 

9 ■ . ... ; 

|»rity between the officials and the seniors, wh ch coul<t7^th time, lead 
the elderly to a^greater sense of their own power<[nd a readiness to 
.assfSrt themselves more. 

We hypothesized, therefore, that the number of senior interactions: 
in the categOTies "requests ijilorm^^ '^rpquesti service" would 

es^tially remain stable. oy«>^i^1^^^ requests for information 

*^might be fulfilled and their reiquesits^;^^^ complied with, new. know- 

ledge and information could lead to furthelr requests for information and 
service. We expected interactiorts in the ca''risgorijBS ,!*gives i-nformation," 



■ ■ • ... 

"gives op 



inion," "action recomnendedj" Brm :^^)aii^0ji^ - 
. increase over time. One mi^ht;r^lso. expect "sm^ in the 

content category of "policy fpfc|aT over time, as they 

gainefd more information to wp^Y;"t0 policy considerations. 

. Senior Group Identification 

It was also hypothesized that the elderly' s reference group would be- 
come more id^tif iably that of "senior citizen" and that they would come to 
see themselves tbore as part of a group rather than as isolated individuals. 



This was based on an assumption that senior citizens tend to be socially 
isolated and that being old and retired is, for them, a new role with few 
guidelines other than usually negative stereotypes.^ We thought that, as 

V 

^ See Appendix A for a detailed, description of the categories. 

6 See: B. Kahana, "Old Age Seen Negatively by Old as Well as Youhg" 
Geriatric Focus , 1970, £, 1113; R. Kastenbaian and N. Durkee, "Elderly People 
View Old Age" in R. Kastenbaum (EdQ, New Thoughts on Old Age ,. New York: 
Springer, 1964; and National Council for the Aged, The Myth and Reality of 
Aging in America ., Washington, DX., 1975. * 
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senior citizens discussed comnoi} problenis over th^ two-way system, such as 

property tfaxes, housing ordinances, and crime, they would come to perceive 

themselfEs as belonging to a group with particular problras in common. As 

Cutler notes: , 

"In the view of oflfe sociologist^ age consciousness is similar 
to clasis consciousness: while everybody objectively' has an 
age and ,ar class,' all people do not identify with that age' oi' 
class. . Yet to the degree to which old people become aware o£f ^ 
themselves^ is old, they may take on the politically relevant: . . 
♦ ►^ characteristics of a minority group" or subculture/' ^' 

' to actually see (via the interactive systan) oneself physically in 
^the presence of others as part of a group that has t|fce unifying character- 
istic of being elderly should encourage and reinforce identification with 
that groiq). It should also reinforce one's perception of .oneself as part of 
a whole,* and not as an isolated indi\^dual« Moreover, the status and 
prestige associated with the existence of a special TV system just for the 
elderly 4nay affect the negative^ stereotypes usually associated with old age. 
Therefore, it may become more attractive to identify with a reference group 
called "senior citizen" at least in Reading, Penns/lvanflky - 

The category identified with the expectation of senior group identifica 

tion is "senior/ system power." One would expect the number of interactions 

# 

bjn^feff iors^in^ tMsHiaT e~g 

system does indeed have an impact on reference group identification or«1on 
some sense of "age consciousness." General references to and discussion 
9f ^e interactive NCC system itself ("System, Gen^i^l") could also be 



7 See: N. Cutler, "Demographic, Social, Psychological and Political 
Factors in the Politics of Age: k Call for Research in Political Geron- 
tology," Ameri^an_2ol^^ 1977, 71, in press; M. Barron, 
"Minority Group Characteristics of the Aged in American Society," Journal 
of Gerontolo g y , 1953, 8, 477-482; and P; Ragain and J. Dowd, 'The Eme^rging 
Political Consciousness of the Aged: A Generational Interpretation J[' 
Journal, of Social Jssues, 1974, 30. 137-fS8: >i 
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interpreted ^ an indication of sfroup awareness*. lAl^^'were many comments 

; / J^J.;1.J; ^ 

about the NCC system and its importance to senior ci\^i;p^ the fund- 



raising driver as the termination of National Science Boyndation ^NSF) funds 
approached. These- "grdt^) aware" tromments did not necess^lly, refer to the 

power of the NCC system, but they very clearly exhibited an ajj^^eness. of . 

■ ■ . ■ • " 

the system as a common resouirce that belonged to the senior citizens of 

' . ^ ■ ' . ." . ' 

Reading. "Save Our Systeitf' was their slogan during the fund-raising campaign. 

. ■ ■> 

Expectations for Councilperson Behavior 

The expectation fojr change in the councilpersons' behavior over time 
can 1>e chiBra^terized in terms of their awareness of and responsiveness to . 
thp needs and inter'ests of Reading's senior citizens. CAny change can be 
interpreted either as a direct result of the medium or as a response to 
changes in the behavior of the senior citizens.) This expectation is 
based on 'two assumptions. First, the merfe existence of the "Inside City 
Hall" program as a medium through which the elected* officials and seniors 
could have the opportunity to talk with one anothei*, would allow the council- 
persons to become (more) aw^re of the concerns of senior citizens. Awareness 
implies the responsibility to do something about the problems over which 
^they-Jiavp fldminisijraitive authority. Ihis^responsibiiiXy^was^made-oore-^-^ ^ 



salient by the public nature of the NCC system^ which transmitted not only 
the content of what the seniors and councilpersons discussed, but also the 

.nature of their interact ions i Videotapes served as a "reviewable" record 

■ 8 

of these interactions. To the extent^^hat there are expectations that 



* In May 1977, video replays of "Inside City Hall" were shown at night, 
thus expanding the series from a day-time to a tiight-time audience, pie 
councilpersons received phone calls specifically mentioning ^the evening 
replays and were impressed by the citizens V interest. 
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' "» elected official^ be' responsible to their constituency, one would , 

expect the more public and less structured nature of "Inside City Hall" 
y to "result in a more responsive City Council. \ " 

Also,, our analysis of the videotapes .revealed that the local politicians 
seemed qMite aware of the power of the system, .both in terms of their own 
accownt||bility as well as the possibility of coverage to gain votes. Wien 
seni ors' registered conplaints about services, the councilpersons often took 
notes and reported back, later. As Cutler notes, -not only are the propor- 
tions and ab^lute nymbers of senior citizens increasing, buf the notions 
Of the elderly as necessarily disengaged from social activity and politically 
conservative, are closer to myth than reality.- 

In terms of the observation categories, then, one might expect increased , 
responsiveness to be indicated by an increase in the following categories: 
"giT^s info," "action taken)" andj'policy for the elderly." It is also 
presumed that the number of "non-?fesponse" comnents by city officials would 
decrease over time. Given: (a) the i|ore immediate accoi|it4bility of 
^ • eledted city officials to the, Residents of Reading and\(b) the consistent 
^ and long-term nature of the two-w|y cable television forum, pne night ex- 

pect "non-responses" to become dysfunctional and even counterproductive 
for the councilpersons. ^ ~^ ~^ " ■ 

; ♦ . 

Methodology . " " 

; ^ Forty-six of the 49 "Insidejtity Hall" pr^rams from January 1976 

|l through February 1977 were analyzed by watching the videotapes of thesie 

programs. Each program was approximately St ndnutes in length. Froim^n- 
. uary through September 1976, the interactive programming was available to 
the senior citizens attending the three neighborhood communication center* 



(WXs) u well an additional 117 hones which were equipped with special 
converters that allowed tbem to vltnPfehe programs and participate by tele-' 
j^hoiie from their hoaes. As of September 1976, the interactive progranming 
was tarried over a regular cable channel and made available to the 35,000 
subscribers to ATC- Berks Cabl^TV.tlo. ^ . ' 

y - '^. '^ ' ' . - • ■ - ^ ^ 

;V T^e subjects of the observations are the senior citizens and the, city 

I v 4^ cjQvncilper^n#who participated- in the "Inside City Hall" programming*. 
'^'.i-^'l '«<^jn^ie the councilperson^. app on a rotating schedule, the senior partici^ 
. . paints ^effectlifely. selected themselves, and thusf^are limited to those 
y '? seniors who attend and narticipate verbally.^ ^ ^ 
' , ^ The instnment was oeveloped over a period of several months with a 

\_ nudberr of field trials. Initial obserMtions were made both in the field 
V ' and on videotape to get a rough idea of appropriate content and interactioil? 
o • categories,"^ guided by the assumptions stated earlier* We then proceeded to| 



.developl an instnmient that woul^ acconplisli three things: ^ (1) aqcount foir ^ 



both: content and type of interactions ill' ;the' city hall progtams; (2) note . 

■ ' . . • ' . 

the typQ of participant cdanentin|<r^ i.e.; in-ce^et senior^ home vievrer, 

* ' ^. k-"^^^ • ' ■ . I ' \ •••• 

amd councilperson; and (3). enable tffe observer to sioiiply mark'lthe occurrence • 

of the content topic, type of interacrkon, and type of partipipant without . 

^ — . — ■ ■ « ... ^ , - . * — ^ . k //i . - 

taking detailed notes. After several dx^ts we fettled on the instrumei>t^^ , 



contained in Appendix B. ^ ^ * : • v'*^* ^ . 

*^ ' ^ * r ^'^ • 

The basic unit of analysis is an "interaction." That *|s, iS .a ' 
' refermce by speaker to a topic in p. particular manner - ^^t^f^ .a request ;for^ 
infoniation about taxes or a statement of opinion about redevel'opment. A, ^ ^ 
-y change in topic, speaker; or type of cooDent would J^ignal a new -intetadtion/^v 

* " - ' ■ - ' % I . ' : ■ ''^ • 

10. See i^e^idix B for In \ explanation of the coding ipMttss. .* 
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. Participation ' * • .* ♦ . • 



V D^ta cg^llepted at the,NCCs durinr ^Tanuary and December'.1976 iiidicate " 
# ' ' 1* ' • i» ' , ~ . •' 

that tij^e nean attendance af all threfe >iCCs coftlJfecj^ xiuring t^ie "fn^ide City 

r ■ • .' - . ^ I" ■ ' ■• ; *■' . ".. ■ _ J" . ' • • 

; fliH", programing vas approximately ?S senior citizens jper prograa. ". An 

• " ■ ■■ - . • . ^- ■ -.^ ■ • '■- • ■ . ■ < ' 

average of^f^ye t20%) of tjjeeej, seni(^fs verbayy. participated in the di5cm» 

• • ♦ ^ 4 ' » ' . 

,«ion. In.addi'^pn, the nean home- viewer *i»fticipation was sligbliy more " 
.' ^ • •« •■\ ;.■ ' .' '\ 

^ ^ than two syiofcs per program* «Thew was no significajil change in in -center 

•. IP^rtidipahts. during . the ex^liriiiehtal period. Howevfer, the number of ijar-* 

iticipatilig home viewers did increase jsigiiificahUy, 'more, than doubling' from 

the firs^^ (1.2) JtQ tJiie second C3.2> half of tlie e^qperimental year. The ' 

a increase in participating viewers is probably .Vx^laine<! by the' fact 

' that .the prograaning went frota a closed circuit status witK only^lj home 

-.■ ■ ' ■" " ' ■ ■• ' ■ N .•■ " -- ■ . • ' ' 

viewep to a potential cable audience of 35,000 J»mes in late September 

^1976 - in- the middle of tfje second half of the experiiqent,' « ' • / 

^ ioln sui, in. average of Sore than. seven senior citiz^s actively par>- ' 

. ticipated i^ discussion with the* mayor and city coixncilpersons during each * 

."Inside City Hall" program. Ptecis* data on whetlhcr' these ^Ven seniors 

. . v-wx e u th e 4 ndividual^ve^^clc^ornrheijier-the^co^ 



P^group changed, and how mufh, is not availabl^wr - llawiver, we estimate that 

• three or four^opl* participHed dn the discussion every week; a fet) 

participated fairly Tregiiiarly;. and. perhaps ohe was rfew each week. , 
■ " • V-t-- ■■ ■ ■. ■ . '■ . ■■ ■'' . ■'■ . 

/ tn ali5we> to the question "Who* talked 'and how •ntM;h?" -we found that 

. ■■■ - " v>. ■ ■ ' ■* :■ •■ ' '■ ■ ■ '■' ■, 

the pirticipitiiig senior citizew contributed approximately 1/3 of 'Ihe 

total ni^er of interactions. The, councU^rsonS were felponsiblgi for 

'about 1/2 of the tdtal interact ions and the hdme viewers accounted. for a 

' ' ' . * * . • ■ . • . . ■ ' . • . •• 
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Table 1 



X ^ : :^ ' ^ i-^ Percent dPf InteraGtiSns by Typ^nid^ Person 



Requests Inf o^^v 
■ Requests Server 

:}:-ieiA^^!lnf<^ ■ 

' Gives -C^in^ 
' ' Taken 
V .Action lleicjni.;: 
•/■:,CaTied^ 
?^ilohiiReSpphs 

"v'^Actiotf ;^ 

■ ' ' ' •• .■■ •* * • 



Seniofs 



1.2 

13.5 

< 1.9 
. .03 



.34% 



Home. Vi ewersg : CQUncil|(ersG(ns- 



2.1 



i03 



1.8 



26,3 ^ 



1 :->;v./2'.-6 ■ 



0.0 



0,0 



.06' 



.0 



8%. 



1.8 



• ■:■:,<!:. . ■ 

M ■ 



,06 



1.1 



51.0%': 



:-;:^/;^.*:.Due;;$o rounding, ;^lie figu|es^dp not total exactly 100%. 



Other 

.06 
1.9 

^■:.i^ 

.03. 

.1 ■■; 
.03 



.;o6 



3.5% 



Total • 

■ ii.i 

2.0 

33.6 
2.3 
5.9 
1.9 

.4 
1.3 



100.0%* 



: /'^ little'.over 10% 8^^^ The remaining 3,5% the interaction '': ' ^ 

the .total Ijiterictil!!^'^^ a little over 10% 

L . ; : • rof .the ciji^ms^n The reigning ^3^5%: of the /interaction Was.accbunted for 

• V •/!^^-^°'*-?^®*^?^*^^|^^ occasionally, : . 
i NGt i system ^t^^^^ 

Py^:f^^^ of /interactions during the second : « 

>^ ; -^^^ than doubled. ' ■ 

'-"'^r' ,^i^^^.iw^f^^ to the in^center seniors and the councilpersons, whose 
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: V "^^j n^on^rs of eont?**but ing ^ersSiis and percentages of . interactions reraaiii^ 
; • Vv^ each type of participant remained ^ 



telatiyel^ Stably over time, thet mean overall number of '%teractionSvih 



: ], T^-^ e^^ ddubled from the first (42.8) to the secojid half (74.81 

experjfoental period (see Table 2). We expected the kind of inte^'- - 
" ■ a:<:UOniP to slji^t but did not expect the ov^^rall number of interactionis :,to 

> did./ i - , ' 



'.' '^\::m::'''-:'-^r Table Jl^j;ives thq total %iumber of#in#eiractions (seniors and council- 
■ ■ ' eadR tb^ent ca^tegor^ categor)r with the highest : 

• : ; ■ (U^6%){over plX)gr^u^s vwS^h^ 

: # "gi^ and pbiitics This caitegory included: talk of cil^r hall and 

A:^ by the couhcaii)eysc>nsI " 

^'^^^ the cifiy govertuneht IS^^ the 



^en tdr^ c ens ^ ^^afty cjues ti ons , ' coiranerttsy : or- : information on the cit y 



• V' ■ ■ ; : r 9^;^^? sia assQmed^ 

equals imp 



and "faxes. ^V The^ 

the city jirdy ides plus the city^s tw^^^^^^ 




. ^ ' , 4(1^^^ clairif y some of the^ - 

V - y Hypothesis' 5; cbnfcerning iJiCTe^ed^l^^ the- 

V: > 's^ 2) • The suryiey data iJlrith . 

' Jin NCC present showed a "diBcreaSer in , f recpienc^ of phoning ;rieighbors; >^ 

: • ' ; r IS; coni^ivablp that 
the high levels of interaction during the progMpning act as- i^^^^ 

r : ; ^^r:^t^ on the pi|^ * • 



.V 



Table 2 



Increase^ in<^Mean Total Number of Interactions Pet P^ograod 
from the IFirst to the Second Half of the Experiment 



'/■• 



First Si5c Months 



Second Six Months 



I : Requests Info." 

Requests Se7*viGe ^ 
'Give$ Info, (p < .0005) 



X Gives Opinion (p <^ 0005) 
Action Takeii • 
Ac t^pn v|5©coimiiiended 
Check/Refer ' " ^ 
Non- Response > * 

Argumentative/Aggressive < . 05) 

* ; TOTAL^ : 



6.6 


>7.9 

, .,» 


1.3 , . ' 


1.2 


17.3 


30.5^ 


10*6 


28.4 




1.3 


3.6 


3.5 




; - .9 . 

■■■■::^-.6\,? 


. . . 04 


.46 


42.84' - ; t 


—r)' 

74.76 



-V Includes* in- center seniors, home viewers, couhcilpersons j aiid others. 



^- Hall*." - 



elderly: taxes and urban renev^l. These six categories, added, to "gov em- 
ment anif politics," account ,f or 61.2% of ^e interactions on "Inside . City 

/• ' ' ■■■■ ■ ' ; ■ '•'C^ .■ : - • \ " • 

•The "otherV category dempnstrates;that: siibjects other than the listed 

categoi^ies were ^stJiissed.V I^^ groi4)ing were references 

. to the following top^ : naitiqnal and Istate is^eis , . health organizations , 

federal fimdlng, consiJ^ technology, superinarkets^ ui^ities, 

\|^hleticsi^^' intejractions/ evg» jokes, pe^^^ 



Table 3 



Content Categories: Percent each Was Discussed, fronv Mean 
Ni|lnber of Interactions per Program over all 46 Programs 



Municipal Services : (57.9%) 

, Street/Traffic 

Sewef/Water?i: • 

Park/Recreation 
' -Fi^e. 

Police/Safety 

Transportation 

Education 

Housing . \ 

; Redevelopment 

Taxes .iprop . /munic . ) 

■'' • ' '. ■ ' ' 

Ot^er Mfunicipal : (19.6%) 

Government and Politics 
Policy for Elderly 
Budget and Finance 

System Comments ; (5%) 

-System (general) " 
Senior/Sysitem power 
References to other piyagram^ 

Other: (1^.3%) ; \ 



i 



Mean Number of 
Interactions 
Per Program 



4:89 
3.5 
4.24 
.2.46 
4.76 
.41 
.17 
4.33 
5.22 
4.44 



8.72 
;65 
2.33 



1.59 
.52 

I: 



3^75 



% of 
TOTAL 



8.2% 

5.9 

7.1. 

4.1 

8.0 

.1.0 
.3 
7.2 
8.-7 

.7.4 



f 

14.6 

1.1 
3.9 



-2.7 
IvO 
1.3 

•t* 18,3 



59.82 ■ 



100.0%* 



* Due to roundinig, >the^^igures do nbt^otal exactly 100%. 
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comments^ opening and .^losing stateioents, were not counted at all unless 
they had direct relevance for. one of the listed categories. 

Of th^ total number of coioiments made by each group (in-center seniors, 
home viewers, and councilpersons) in the weekly discussions, the propor-- 
tion in each conterif^ fcategory is relatively similar across groups. For 
example, the pfeWentage of each group's 'total number of comments about 
^•governmetit and politics" ranged .-from 13.^% to 16.8%. The home viewers 
made*^relatively more comments about "stteet/traffic" and "police/safet/" 

than did the other two groups, but, essentially, no one group monopolized 

t . . . . • . ••■ _ • ■ - 

any particular content topic. Given the interactive nature of the NCC 
system, this is not surprising. When any particular content topic is 
brought up, all groups usually participate in the discussion about it. 

. ^ would be expected, Reading's commission form of government (in 

■ . ' ' ■ •■ . ' ■ 

which each councSilperson is responsible for specific municipal services)- 

led to differences among councilpersons as to the content areas discussed. 

•There were more interactions about ^"street/ traffic" and "sewer /water," 




than when any of the other councilpersons were participating. 



• Interaction . ^ - " 

•"♦^ Of all the types of interactions rated foi? all persons, the two iDOst 
frequently observed, by far, weire "gives information" and ^fgives opinion," 
with 24.2 and 19.91 mean nunber of i interactions per progtam, respectively, 
together, they constituted 73^^^ interactions; l^t^ next 

highest t]^e of interactibii qbse^ 4^nf6iination" at 7.3 (12%:) 

interactioiis per progtam (see Table 1) • As might be eXpectyEKi, the pattetii- 



of types of in.t»5rac'tiohs is somewhat diffei*dn^^^^^^ the'seniors/hpme;^ 
viewers and the .fcbuncilp^ both- tl^e iri^'^i^hte'r s^hibp^^ 

home vieVeK.,;"giy«s"opirtifln''-iW^;^^^ frequ6ntl|K'i^ciil^j^^ , 
category, ■ Tepj:eseniih^-^:^ .Si^^:^h^TO\i^yi;^^ ?S|lra2ii»S-^ 'vi; 

"Gives infbniiatipit'' was S6a;»ifid .{26V3%: [^bt^^i^^^i^ and . 26 ,|y*?pi; '^coe 'vUwt v-^- - 
ers) ; and ''refiu^ts-infoiTnatibiVV wa^^ 
hone 'ViewefsK. ;.By^c(mtTasti ;'rg^ iivfpr^i0n''V^p^ 
average councilperspn' s total . interactij3n9\ "V^i'le bj>iriion'< ijp^ 

28.8% of the total and "requests in fomtian'i a '^T^-iM^ of-,th6ir'^k^^--'-'''<^ 



interactions. 



ft--.-: ""V' 



councilpersons, tte^-elijj^rts on c^t)r s^iij^^ 



rooTe infotinatipn than; th^^^*^ 

pElbpthan^tC^^ 

seni or ^nd hotoe^vi ewr i n^ei 



contribute kpprox^tfeiyr SOfe of th^ t^dtal:"' 
the councilpQrsi6ns:'C0 6S:5%;: : Alid 



Eeractrions w^lre "gi 
the cqimciipeX5'on5<^^ of the 




lAy e only: 29V;^ 
S; opinion" -/^ 
^<*lnci LpersSns^ t<i . be ^ 



.^V ^^^/*^-^*''^^p||^'^#^ instead (^ opdn^ns^^ they might hold-'y 





V .-"^Tv^ 'dl^a the fir^p hypbthesis 



- ^ : • t *M ■ W^'^M .s«9*iQ« «**i^d*Pox#' ^^f^ acting >f ecipierit;s of servife and! infor- 
v^. -^i ■ "tati<m--'ti?' asseiptitg :'lJieii<;<>«'V:iews-"sBn^d "X 



t 

5 ? : i ; pjiniohs pyflie -f^ cat iBgories¥; ejcpected 
'■f^^-:f^- 1%, r^^'^^^sa^ separat^€ores.'£b*;,.in-certCisrV's-e^ 



to show, change oir^ time 



as a iiusasure of ^fMCTCL^^ aisera^Ppe^^ 

sigTiificant change in ^^^^^t^^^ predicted directiort ififprraaticm ^:';;; 



. "(jives opiriioni^V Mpoiic^^ the ^Ideriy ,'' ajv^^iygymeh 



' (see Table 4). ■ .. j^S^J-'-JA-^-X-] ■ ^ 

.. ; -'Requests inform^ tion'V and^^ .^'^^^ 
'^''J'^^!:si^ie, That is, asv t^^^ services 



^j^^Ve; e)epecte4 the^ to a^k 'Ift(>l^e i?^^ quc^^^B^^lf^hd re^ di.ff?&^^ent. 

' ■ '13. 



• " '^''^:^1-:^0T el^j^le^t f^ ci^ ixe^n said v^tiS^S cb^S^ilto^ 



catively !5table. 
I: enjoyed your 

X"" 



' * : ^ answers; ":btrt,p35ey were^rhot sufficient iinpiyi:ng^^^^ questioning 
_ aata % relati^vely^ stable JeXelV^i^^ over, ti^e in th 



- Home-viewer^' r e 
V' V'^-c , '^.ii|^creas:$Kdr s ign if i cantl x\ bu t th is >iliaj 



these 

■^oliforma^iQ*!" actually 



large scalfc home viewer 
4^/ ""A ' '^ ^y^sfP be:curf^d during\^||^^; sejcpnd half; of 

. r/? V6*®^i*i- •'^ :sigflific^f^rt ihcrease/may repr^^ of 

is' #e.i 



.^^^^V^^; .^^^^^ i^ll? asV#e.ir inij^^^nLt|re5t in irrfQiTn^t^on^* 

liie^five categoric^ \w*iich; to increase iti, rtuiob 



rtuiober of inter- 



'^'^ ^t^rS?^groupin^^r (1) gfb^si^ 

t^-? v^' ^^^^^^^^ |n the^scuss^^s '*giyes info^V 

Ili;^ i^^^^^ more rifiaed^^^^bel^ level irtdi!baftoi^-;^o^^^^ specific 

i:^^:^^^^^^^ assertiyer^jess "act ibn • retp VaifgiBnientat ive/ 

for ihe elderiy.^^-" ;r^e :©9re general a 
h^pily signif icant increase; in niiiil^^^ 



f f • i ^ ^ *in dings fi^om the bef orerarid^iaf ter^^ ^iSrey at ^enipir c i t i zetis show 

y in stateanente abofut^^^^^'a^ (see 

^i^y-^^'- \jyStime i). In Response to .a q^^^ govenv 
^^■^'^/^/^ iifnt to*pay atten|im^^^to^^^^^ II responses ' 

?%^^'%xV /^er^ "K>re specific.^han the Wive I »xe niore "don't know" 



Table 4 



Change Over Tiffle in Senior Citizen Assertiveness 
As Measured by Mean Number of Interactions 
In^Observation Categories 



Hypothesized 

Requests info , 

srs (n.s.) 
hvrs (p<.01)^* 

Requests Service 

srs (n.s.) 
hvrs (n.s.) 

Gives I6fo . ^jJ? 
srs Cp<-0005): 
fivrs (p<:.0005) 

Gives Opinion 

srs (p<.0005) 
hvrs (p<,.0b05) . 

Action Recommended 

srs (n»s.)* 
hvrs (n.s. ) • 

Argumentative/ Aggressive 

srs (p<.05) 
hvrs (n.s.) 

Policy^ for Elderly 

• srs (n.s.)* , 
hvrs (p<.025) 

Unexpected 

' Goyemment/Poi itics 

' sirs . (p < . 0005J 
hvrs (p<.005). 

.. - i ' ■ ' ■ ■■' ' 
^Btutget/Fihance 

srs (p< .025) 
hvrs ( ^ ri.s.)** 



First Sijc 
Months 



4.6 
.6 

.3 



3.5 

« .7 ■* 



4.7 
.8 



.9 
.5 



0.0 
0.0 



.14 
0.0 



.9 
.1 



.2 

0.0 



Second Six 
Months 



5'. 2 
1.9 



.6 
.5 



■7.3 
2.7 



11.6 
3.8 



1,4 
.8 



.3 
.1 



,33 
.33 



6.0 

.1.7 



1-0 
.2 



* P<.01, but in the wron'g direction 
.**p approaches .OS 
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higher level and more specific indicators show very little change over 
time. However, "argumentative/aggressive" did increase for seniors (p<,05) 
and ''policy for the felderly** inqreased for the hone viewers (p<.025). 

It should be noted that the higher level indicators were among those 
interaction categories with tWlowest reliability ^befficients. This is 
related "to the relatively small number of. interactions occurring in these 
categories. "Action recbinj^nded" had an alpha coefficient of ^77 for the 
in- center seniors aria -.25 for the hcwne viewers. "Argumentative/aggressive" 
had alpha coefficients of .63 and .58, and "policy for the elderly" had 
alpha coefficients of ,19 and .69 respectively. Therefore, the apparent 
l;^ck of proper definition of the categories may have adversely affected 
the possibility of measuring real change In these three categories. Also, 
the very few oairrences of interactions in these categories nffly4.have affected 
the reliability coefficients adversely. In contrast, botli the more genera . 
categories, "ijives info" aiid •'gives opinion," had relatively high reliability 

coefficients: .93/. 96 and .93/. 81 fox the in-center seniors and home viewers 

.... ■ • . 

respectively. / 

There Were som^^unexpected chaitges in <he elderly^s behavior that 
could be interpreted as support ;for the general hypothesis that the seniors 
would become more ||||sertive over time. There was a highly significant in- 
crease in the number of interactions by senior citizens in the catejgoiy of 
"government and politics."^* This suggests a greater intereist in the 
processes of municipal, governance than in spcci^c service delivery problems. 
Rather than simply focusing on particular tissues, they became more aware of 
and contemed with the overall worki^s of local government. 

Alpha coefficient is .92 for in-center seni^s'and .77 haa^ 
viewers. ^ * ' 



The content of statements by the senior citireins incli'cates that they 
held tTie city councilpersoos responsible for fheir actibh*; For example, 
one senior criticized \he councilperson responsible for streeNiaintenance 
for not having made sure that -the cnisswalks were clear of ice during a 
wii]^er storm. As a result, an eS^ly woman slipped and was hit by / 
truck. I.njthe exchange over this incident, tlije Senior pointed out thV 
counci^erson's responsibility, in the wattef and" noted that a politician 
should bd able ad^it to error. The councilperson responded that he 
wasn't a politician. The senior th*en said that a politician was someone 
who had a ppiitical job - and it was no sin to be a pdliti^ian. ffo one 
was immune from making mistakes. The point here is that the senior was 
holding this councilperson accountable as his representative in the govern- 
raent. Another senior %aid, "We. admire councilperson 'X' for her straight 
answers.",,; 

The other area that shpws an unexpected trend toward signif icaaitly 
increased interactions by the seniors is "budget and finance." This^may 
have tfeeti due to an increas|i in the elderly's awareness of the importance 
Of the city*s financial problems. T^e fa^t" that municipal finances were an 
important iteA on the fpublic agenda" of the community during «ve experiment 
nay also have accoonted for the increased interactions. At one point the 

, :. . . ' ■ . . 

seniars, fearing their property taxes i»ould rise, were very concerned abdut 
th^e T»rospeGt of a reassessment of qity property taxes. The councilpeir^ 
explained .that the* City Coun^l was in favorLof pr<^erty reassessment be- 
cause they felt that there were unfair differences between city and coimty . 
propefty taxes. Consequently, the purpose of the reassessment was to 
<ietei.ine 4fethe^th^ city row houses «re shouldering a disprdportionate 
^are of the property tax bidden. . \ ' 



Later in the same program^ one senior congratulated the effort of 

. * • ■ . ^ • • 

thi city council to ^correct mistakes f^bm the past - especially on ^ 
financial issues. As the seniors \^ecame more informed about issues that 
concerned them, they became more aware of the importance of understanding 



budget and finance. The reliability coefficient for ''budget/finance*' is , 

' * * ' IS ' ^ 

• 81 for the in-center seniors and -.25 for the^home viewers. It is not 

clear whether more reliable data wCtuld have resulted in a more significant 

trend for this particular category. . M . 

Gn>up Identification » ^ / 



The second general expectation aboufc tl\e impact of the NCG syst^ on 

the senior citizens — ' that they wOqiid become more ''age conscious** or 

; . . • ■ ; f\ ' \ • • . 

aware of themselves* a^ part of a group was not supported by One of the * 



categories used to tap this dimension. Comments about/'senior/system power" 
show no'^increase over time (see Table 5) . a 

Table 5 ' . . 

Change Over Time in Senior Citizen Groiq) Identification 
ks Measured by Mean Nt&nber of Interactions in Observation Cat ego ties 



Senipr/SystOT P 




'•^^ - ^ Fixst Six Monl:hs • Second 6ix Months 

. .3 



Seniar||i(n^s?7 ♦S^ . . 

Hoote Viewers (n.s.^ 0.0 >1 




Systaea (general) 

Seniors (t><'. OS) ^ . .04 1.5 ^ 

Hose .Viewers (n.s.)/ ; 0.0 * .2 



The negative coefficient for the hone viewers is the result df a 
inaiber of 7«ro variance iten^ across the ei^ht prograos the observers 

(4 .. 



, . "System (general)'* comments by seniors did, however, increase ^ig- - 
nificaatly from the first to the s<?^con^ Jialf of the exp^ri-melitali; period. 
This ^JSs influenced by a ntanber of cli^cussionsv in the last few rtonttis of 
the experimental period about "saving our 'system." The seniors talked 
a^out the end of federal funding, and asked for viewer support, fontribu- 
tions were sol iQited and se^pt. Peoj<? living on rimited, fixed incomes 
contributed,; money, sometj^'es more than once. The amounts received from 
the seniarslusually ranged from*$l-$25. One NCC organized a^ fund-raising, 
luncheon and raised over $500. Seniors sent in letters and testimonials 
talking of the importance of the NCC system in their lives. To the extent 
that the interactive system was identified as ^'our" System > the senior 
citizens of Reading who knew that the two-way cable wks explicitly for 
senior citizens mu?t have seen themseli^es as p*rt- t)f that groyp. ^ 

Again, the higher level category "s«nior/syst^ power" required ex- 

.... ■ . * ^ ' ■ . * . /r. 

plicit mention of the power of senior citizens *or* of the NCC ^jsystem and is" 
thereforejlpss likely to app4br than a oore g^tiei%l ' category like "system * 

. . ■ ■ V V c ■ 

(general)." ♦This does not mean that comnients of .'thft ^t did not app^^ 
To the: contrary, it was pointed dut to^one cotin9ilperstfn that tl^re'weYp 

ISO^fatis on the system who were paying^ attention to wfet did/<5(| di^p't * * 

17 ■ ^' ^ • 

happen. With reference to taxes and the schodl board/ on* sc^ii or noted* 

that the senior citizens wer^ on their toes. Another seniolfref^hred to , 

^he "gray^anthefS" beings ready to poun§e. Although such 'conments' occurred 

they didn't increase over the experimental year. O 

-lo The alpha coefficient for "senior/ system power" was only .62 foV^P, 
seniors and i75 for home viewers; while the alpha coefficient for "system' A'i 
general" coiteents was .9& for seniors. There was none for home viewers 
because of ^grcr variance items. * 

it ■ - 

This occored before the.^pening of BCTV to all 0f the Beirks Table 
subscribers. - ^ . * 



Expectations of Council person Behavior 

Of the three categories expected to show a ctlange^ in council t>erson 
responsiveness, only "gives inform^ttion** showed .a* significant increase - 
over time (see Table .6). "Action taken" and ^'policy for the eldferly" show 

no significant change at all, and the "njAirresponse" category did not '' , 

'•• . ^ , 

exhibit a decrease in number of interactions. 

^ . ' ■ >v • - • 

The obvious difficulty here in t^tlkin^F ablrut "responsiveness" is t!mt 

these data consist of overall sums of behavior aijd not linked action- 

• ' . * , ... ■ 

response^|>airs. Also, the councilaersons may havdi actually i)een more 
responffive, but the« categories selected did not pick up this dimension. • 
For example I the may^^i^ttp^thiait more/ policemen were reassigned to foot- 
Ijatrol duty aS a di?«jpir:|;J^ from senior citizens- The 

peril for pedestrians "In frorir pf^ senior citizen highrise^tt»at l^ked a 



One-way street sign was pointed out an4 remedied within. t«) weeks. This ; 
event' was documented on the system and the cbuncilperson was lauded for* 
the efficiency qf her response. The city, planning d|partiDent incorporated 
int& its final design seniors' suggestions for a 'small park next* to a 

senior citizen highxise. These suggestions originateld in one of the "Inside 

- ■■ «i » * • » * ■ ^ 

.City Hall*' prograais* In general, the couhcilpefsons frequently requested 

■; : ft 

input aiKi feedback- €rom the senior citizens. ' * 

Like jhe seniors/ ttie councilpersons ddd significantly increase their 
- interactions by giv&ng their opinions and discussing ''government and 
% politics^' and "budget and fiitances" more jover time. Chie assuflfes that, this * 

-^-ir • . . . » y 

Findings froB the stirvey. resear<A show that th» senior citizens in 
experia&nt^l areaji peiKfeive the govemneiit officials as being ware respon- 
save to their dea^dfii (see Voltae 2). - ♦ _^ c 



ERIC ^ ) ^ ; ^ ^ •,%^?^ 



was an response^ to senifiT interact ions, though-itt is tmfclea? who initiated 
a^a^hb responded. . We knoy that whoe^r did the "iwitiating," the seniors 
and courieilpersons certainly sjiark^d each othtjr' into more and moce inter- 



action. 



/ 



Table 6 



jp^" . \ ' ^ ^^ftJnge Ov,ei^«Tirae in Goainoilpersqns' 



y/Kf5sp$nsivfeness to Senior Citizens. 
^V/*A5 Measured'*!)/ Number of Interactions 

' ^ 7 



Hypothesiapd 



Gives- Ii!formatioit (p <^tlOOS) 
Action Taken Cn.s.) V* 
Policy for Elderly (n.s,) ^ 
Non-Response (n.s,) ^ 



ft. 



Unex pected ' 

— , ^# 

Gives Opinion ($i^,t)OOS) 

* ^ovemmentfroiitics^ (p < ..0005) 

Bulget/Flfenee (p <• OOS) 

— T- ■ — 



'F^irst ^ 
Six. Months ft 


•Second 
Six Month's 


u-.i 


- 20.2 


1.3 


1.1 


.14 . " 


■.29" 




• .6 


lA - 


12.8 . 
6.9 


.4 " 


2,r '.. 



r ■ 



Overall Int erafction " ' • . ^ . ' . 

' While the total number interactions almost'-d^pbi'edfl, specific types 
of interactions iivcjp6ased seiect/xel!/ <s^ taWe .^j^l^r/This^^lends/siipport 
to Our initial assusmption that .types of intieractions coul<fc act as^ a . 
i baas»eter of change over time.Jf Ji - - > 




"Table 7 giVes those categories which shpw a signif jcantVincrease oyer 
time foT ^all persons. People were giving .their opiniwis and infoniation '. 
norl and becoming npre^argiraentative and aggressive about tl^t lrtiich^they * 



•'i -:i^yei1^ertiri^ One could argue^ that*' having in wfiich to ej^press . 

j:^^ oply the initial impetus-" to lij.t,e^^cti6n between the partici- ^ 

/ p vspecial nature of .'this 'inediuin further encouraged contributions ^ 

> : . * from people in a way that .emphas.ized equal and. active participation by, all 
, . • . ^p.arties. • -/ -■ ^- ■ ■ ' - ■ . 

. •• ^ - Table: 7 ■ : \v " 



Citizeij Government Prpgranunang : . Ch^inges m ; 
Type and Co*rtent of Interactions pver Time . . 



' Mean framoer 
of Interactions' 
• Per Prbk^am; : > 



Type of Interaction 



Civesi(;Jnformation :Cp<ivOG^^^^^ 
Gives dpinipn Cp<. 0005),/ 
^ Argiupent-ative/Aggtessiye' Cp<1.05) 



Contents of Interactia 



'■ft 



' Local Government and Politi<ss .Cp'<^OOb53 
; Two-Way Gab^e 'System, {pjc : 05) .: : ; v 
% Municipal Budg^l^. and iNJftance" (p </005) ^ 
lerl^' (p approaches .05) 



Policy for 



■ First ■-. 


Second • 


Six Months- 


Six Months :■■ 




, ■ ■ 30.5 


' .10.6 


' 28.4 , 


■ ' ...04» 




^ ■ / ^ ^ 








|. 2.4 ; ■■•/^ 


'/•.:14. 5 






'.•■7. -''.y -f-'' 






.96 - 



i 



"People became -^^^^^ 



offering items of infonna||on t;ha4 they had gleaneB from one of the programs^;* , 
or, of cpurle, through independent ;.^s6u^ citizen collected ; : \ 



It in^i^ta;it, if.nc^t essentia^ fdr anyone intofeste^-iri the 
Reading ^^project ; to. see a: sanipl^e Qf the taped programs to get a i^iyid sensd 
of the ingprma^ and vital. natiMre of the irit^actions that 'took place. With 
refe5:ence *to^this'*^epbrt, thereif. ii^ a q^posite tape jffl^^ from "\ 

^••Inside City Hall'' availabieyffpmAthe AX 

Arts^;New> York University. V- J ^r /': 4 ^ f - ^ 



a' councilpe^on about the nature a transfer of property tO; a city 
department. Inspired a discussion on an earlier program, she had 
checked it out herself wjth the department head. The important points 
het^e are |hat the seniors feit they had information and opinions worth 
listening -to and a forum in which to offer them. The councilpersons were 
equally actively engaged in. the interaction," not only in giving information 
but also in receiving it. . 

: ; Qualitative •Observations . . ' . . 

■J^^.^ linkages between the hypotheses offered and the data 

must' r^ain ; t interactive 
cable programming has had two :clear consequences : (1) it has created a 
>cbnviehient, 4irect, and highly accessible setting for senior citizens to 
cpiranmucate wfth^-p^^ officials; and (2) 'the offieia^s value and recognize 
the importance of this direct means of public participation, . The two-way 
-cable system has Rrovided the time, space, -and framework for these discussions 

■/■O.V [: ^ , : ■ \ 

to occur, but the participants involved have used that time' to address their 

■ \ ' ' '.■ V ■ ';■ ■ ■ .' '■ ' ■ '■- ; '. ■ ■■ ^ . ■ - ' ■ 
needs and to respond to each other. VOiat started as an "experimentai'' TV 

■ v-r ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ . 

program hass^e^erated and . ma jjitained its own dynamic which m 
to evolve over iSrae.' W cable TV system, which was taken oyer* by 

-^-•local-boar'd a*^ 

TT/ (BeTV):. Q^ualitative observation of the "Inside City Hall" programming, ' * 

' -■' li'Js . . . ■■ ■■■■■■ ■ ' . — '■ ;. ■ ■ '■ ' 

a.nd. continued use of the interaictive system for" citizen/government interaction 

■ : ----^ • ..^■v' - ' I : ■. . , ' 0 

Tj^is has been a preliminary exploration of the effects of the-inter- 
active-.W, medium which, needs: more refined • 
measures used in the observation^ may not be adequate to tap the dimensions, 
of power or age -consciousness. . 



demonstrate the effectiveness of the system as a means for citizen^^o 
participate in municipal affairs. 

The senic)|r citizens, have been iquite explicit about recognizing and 

■ ■...*■ 

appreciatp.qjgj;^^^he novelty of direct access to, their elected representatives. 
One home meWer who .called in isaid, "It's nice to see you face-to-face." 
Obviously th0 councilperson could not see this person, but as far as the 
home vi^weir was coijcemed, she was acting as>JLf she weris in a "face-to-face" 

■■■■■ • >■ ' ■> ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ - V y^X-'- ' ' ' 

exchange. Another in-cfenter participant once commented, "Before BCTV, I . 
could talk to the President before. I could speak to a councilperson." 

In'a discussion about th^ejip^sfflrbTlit/ of developing a local television 
station in Reading one ^enidi^ citiAieri \iai# *"But if there is a local TV 
station, what will^happferrto' us; ::.ita]^^^ each, other?". The, councilperson 



responded;^ha|^^^ simply could not re- 

■ ' - ailace • the uvE^acti^e sessibns between the/couhcilpersons^ €M the seniori^-. 
\ citizwl^^^ Their discussion would . • . 

^' instance of the city council's support of BCTV. Its importance' to them 

has been openly acknowledged in very concrete >ays. - For examp^le, during 
5^^^ the fall 1977 city council election campaigns; one candidate pledged $25 

a month to BCTV if h6 were^el^^^^^ He was elected and BCI^|p:eguXarly . 

receives his contribution. " ^ 

by law', are open to the public. Prior to the he^^ngs the city council 



requested from BCTV live evfening. coverage of the hearings ^ They stressed 

■ %V ■ ■' 

particularly that they wanted to emphasize^the interactive T\ature of the 
hearings. Hensler Hom^s (the site of an existing NCC) , a. local high school/ 
a branch library, and city hall were used as gathering places, while the 



dispussions Were also cab^p cast to all tiie'-^erksiiii^e iV subscribers. « 
Eighteen people participated verbally; in the caitera. Seventeen ^home * ; 
viewers called in i and ten additional home .viewers wer.e backe^p* on the ' 
phone lines waiting to particiWe during the .two-Jiour hearings. The 
numbers are Only iaipressive in cdpparison to Mothe^^t of' hearings' 
held by the c6unty commissioners the sMie we^lc in a public meeting place. 
Nobody came. ^ • » " * * 



and left 



The councilpersons were enthusiastic about the respons^ 

the hearings dismissing t^e possibility of allocati^-gimds to .support 

BCTV. Partly as a result of the he^ines, and^to reach a broader audience, 

"Ifiside City Hall"^as moved to^an evening tine sl^ot at the request of 

the<bity«ounciU ipTiis qu^litafiveiocum^^^ tenuis to support the 

research lindings ab(^t more senior pitizen assertiveness and councilperson 

- ■■ r ■■ " . * ' - - 
reAponsiJjeness as || result of the BCTV opemions. 

fa '■' ■ . • • ' , 
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Summary anijl CDnclu'sion ^/ 



is chapter 5uiipna?l?:)es^*he fiirt 
the '^Inside City Hall" pi^ grains and 
officijals perceived" tl^e iinpact of tne two-way ical 
ticular attribufltal'^l^f , the Reading c^ble project 
feedback to loOl .government officials are di^ca^se^fa^ impjiiciitio^f^ . ^'^^^^ 
for other urban corimunities are an«;y2ed. Finally/ dll^eyiiativeV^ises^^^-p^^^ >r 
interact ivefcibie television for cm^sen |!^rticip^^ deXiVjPlf^^^ ' 




of urban services are id^tifilB. ' V • 

The "Inside City Hall" programs BTQVided U'iji opportufitfjr/for c$tizeif$'^ * „ 
and local government officials to 



cojpiftid^^ ^gular and .recurjr^ j*:' * 

basis . %oth citizens and.piiMic O^^l^i^^^ it) <^mmimic;ati^^^ T\ 



^over the course of th^ -ewlfflient;* oRarticipaiats e pinions, '" v. •» 

■ and gave infor^tion. more «equently ^ well a& becomih^inbre '3isettive 



. stating their positions. 



Senior citizens, in particular became more assertive* in theig^comment^S^^^'^^ 



For elected 'officials, the interactive cdble paogfams helped to acc«^lish » 



and showfd significkht Increases in the' numbeT of times they* •stjii^j^ 

— — . . — ,, , ■ • — . — — — ^ — - . "' L.. ^ .. , -" 

position, advocated specifl:^. faction, and proposed policies ^r jfL elderly. ^ 

(^^1x911 ' Jig/ 

is a '^SP i 



^ onj5 6f th^ir essential function^. Communi 



Nation 



with constituents 13 a 



basic element of the job; the process bif speaking through two -Wy c 



television to citizens provided a convenient and reliable means df \ 




g 



in touch" with voters ^and demonstrating reSj^sivenessKto the consts^ifie 



tsjifieney. >^ 
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. ............. . ^ ^ 



,. ^, ........ ^. .. . .. j^v- -S- ^'.'i; ■'■'i.-^^^^^^ 

' ' pai Hies «(in(?%anicipal budg^^:: V 



^;^r:^^^V-^^:^##^ the%it andfcc& 'six^^i^:--^-^' - 

i^^^^'Wi^fei^^ p^ohlemslio general i%s^ 

^ issues 111.^116 oveijl^^m^^bnity and ^si^^ ;* ^ 

J:;- .the- cable vprogiraiBs,; ;t;he prc^raijs ■ t^ed t<A*^ectfliiie^" / ^- ^/^l 
: ft^i::^ • -5^^^^^^ ';13uring _the:.-s©ri)*!^ l^I^/me . e>|feiS|^£3^Si#''' > 

V reassessment was a major municipal :i&^u« atti giVen its sadience to • 

'y-:M^-'- living on .fixed in^cme&i:; a forum ' 



to .• • 4 . . 

J ■ 



I^v^"'-.,: The intensi^'^axsc'ussion of municipaTlKs 'attd , finance • dSlio^silatef 7^ ^ 

the potential of int;practive cable televisipn' ^o^j^^^^^ ^ 
tized feiedback s/steiii. Senior ci«2ens' apprehensidn over i'ari, anticipaf ed • ' 
tax increase was easily converted into direct comrriuivication with VJect^d : 
Officials. Citizens directly voicedr their concerns* to local officials 
without relying dn an external political orgjfiization or gr^. The form ^ 



« 

■f 
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' 2 , .''f feedback .iiias el^^^ than a series 



^ i / oiF ad hoc^ rf^ Further, the cable programs 

^•^•'"^F^^^^^^^^ officials directly to 




citizens; 



TheaifeticaUy^ ij^,^^^ neither citizens nor elected 

fficials Woul4. fully "Inside City Hall" programs as a citizen 



feedback aethani sin. eWeriy could have been passive viewers and city 
ccxmcilpersons couid have talked wi^^ any substance but ih^ official 
ways. - Tl)f6 factors which produ^^ the pattern of connunication between 
citizens iml tSecte^^ the cabl^ system are thus important 

to TecoMiz^yrXhese factors are: 1) the size of Reading and the structure 
of ^e lBUH^ipal government; 2) the role of citizens in coordinating the 




cable prigriuiis; and 3) the properties of the interactive medium. 

lng'« modest size (pop* 87,643) and its relatively high proportion 



,64^j ana ats 
to Use caVle 



of senior citizens made it possible to use calle on a city-wide basis to 
reach a distinct siib^group of the population. The city's modified commis- 
sion form of government in which council members exercise botih legislative 
and administrative duties was a particularly important factor; local govern- 
ment bfficials in Reading combined direct accountability to the electorate 
with direct administrative authority over municipal policies and programs. 
Hence» citizens could taljj| with elected officials who were accountable to ' 

1 



hem and had the power to respond to their concerns. Citizen feedback could 

A be^easily integrated into the existing governmental structure. Citizens' 

• It 

conment' did not need to go through an*exttmal party such as an ombudsman 

^ ' ' % ■ ■ 

* or legislator, who must transmit the message, to the npropi'iate adminiistrator 

and then ^Follow up to Jfee what action was taken. Further, it allowed ^ 



citizens to talk with officials at the "top" rather than at* the bottom of 
# the administrative hierarchy. ' ' , 

, . for the, elected officials, the cable programs provided an opportunity 
- to deaonsti-ate if«sponsiveness and ileve lop voter support in. the community. • 
When asked ibout such neighborhood problems as street repair or the instal- 
lation of a stop siign, local politicians either initiated steps that 
satisfied citizen demands or explained why the requested action could not 
be taken. In matters where elected officials were not familiar with 
specif i#i3sues, they woul* try to get the necessary information and convey 
it during their next program. When complaints involved state or federal 
policy, locj^politicians were, not unexpectedly, nore than willing to 
identify aiSier unit of Avemment as the source'of the i#oblem. 

By living senior citizens produce and serve as moderators for^-the , 
interactive programs, the citizens, rather than the public official » de- 
termiTied the content of the discussions. Public officials were not in 
control of the programs, ditizens were. Thus, the likeli^bd of having 
one-way communication from^pplitician t<f citizen wajj^edaeed, and the^ ^ 
opportunity for a "give and take)" discussion was enhanced. The*use of ' 
commiinity based centers as origination sites for cable programs also. 
. influenced the pattern of; interaction. . The exis%ing neighborhood certiters 
_provld»d-l^^OTi4.ia^-Bnd-.TW»^-dnstittltional-^ 



The mere fact that ciiSienscouLd communicate individually and as a groig) 
from their own neighborhoods in %i informal setting af|l|pt,ed the nature 
of citizen feedback to public ofm^ials.; In contrast to public hearings 
or meetings held in government o'ff^fcTJhe neighborhcjod* center provides 
a supportive jgroup context ^f of ^ci^iSi p^ Further, the time 



and cost of getting pegple to assemble in one cent!!pi'>^^^ 
basiis reduced by relying on neighborhood-based c^Hej^^^^^^^ 

The visual properties of the interactive mediinn facilitated comiaunica- 

' / . ' * . " • 

tiqsi in whifch elected officials *^could not maiifijpulate physical space and 

objects to symbolize their status. Citizen^ and officials Were visually 

equal on the ijplit-screen of the cable programs-^d shared- the common 

space of the -SSteractive medium. There was na stage or rostrum to separate 

. • ■ . ^ - ■■ ' • 

the public officials from the citizens as is u^sually found in large public 



meetings or hearings. 



Si0v . . Related Survey Findings 

- V 4^^^^ from *the panel survey of seni#^ citizens which drew lipon all 

interactive programs, indicate that the pxperimefttal cable system affected 
senior ^tizens* awareness of local issiSies and sense of political efficacy. 
Citizens in the experimeMal groups were more able. to identify local 
problems in Reading than those in the control groups.- In addition, there 
were larger incxfeases in ijie percentage of the jj^erimentaL^population 
(located -in residential projects) wHorqonsidered officials to be respQn,sive 
*0 their he ed^ than in the cottlpai%ble control groups. In particular, ' 
residents in two sites where NCCs were located (rfensler Homes fnd Kennedy 
^T9\?efTP5h«Wlra^ 

believed public officials actually ^o somethijig" when a citi;j;en speaks 
up and larger detireases in those who felt officials ''pay no atttentlbn," 

■ y > - 

than compalt'able contto J ^groups Thus, the interactive cable sjjfstem may 
For a detailed miXys0i of the survey findings, see Volume 2. 
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have contributed to the senior citfiens* belief that' public officials 

are resJ>onsive to tjbeir ne^s and interests^ 

The two-way cable prograjijs al^o provided the basis for mobilizing 

the elderly as a political group. Senior cit^izcns btcame more aware of 

their group power and of the importances collective actioll in political 

processes. The belief that "older^p^sons in Reading usually stand up 

for their rights/' rather than "give in too easily" increased in all ^ 

experimental groups while notTeoll' the control groups'showed an increase. 

Moreover, two of the four experimental groups showed increases in the 

p^cefitage who felt collective actioiii is the best way for older perso^is 

to get the city >nd the govemmmt to pay*" attention to the needs of the 

elderly. i#hen >5ked vhether setfior citizens fteeded their own organization 

"to look out for their needs and rights" ^^ee of the £<mr experimental 

gC0ups show^ larger increases in the percentzCfe who felt s€ch organiza- 

tions were needed to gkin greater power than those in comparable* corttrol 

) . * 

groups. 

Implications for Other Conmiuntties 

• ' # 

\ >- . . 

^ The *cpcr?.en(^ in Reading suggests that two-way cable t^elevisKfn can 

■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ ^ 

serve as effective melns of citizen involvement in local political ^ 



0^ 



processes: Tf^^vides a cRannel^or cm zen3 to communicate with each 



othej^ and with p\iblic officials about community problems and issues. 
Although^ broadcast television ha* increased the capacity of citizens to 
identify Tissues and acquire information on national and international 
affairs, there are few mechanisms available through which citizens can ' 
directly act oft such information. ^ Interactive cable television c^ 
heighten citiren Jjlwarenes.s of ccinimunity problems and improve access to'^ 

. ' ' ' • A ■ * ■ ■ ■ 



decision-makers at the local level, ^ where ^he opportunities for direct 

participation are theoretically far^^ greater than at the nati.onal level. 

, Findings frco tl^ Reding project indicate that it. is pifl^siftle for 

citizens and public officials to useVinteracl^ive cable television as a 

..... »■ .. ■ , .... 

regular means of copnunication. Whether public officials in ether citiep 

would be willing/to meet regularly with one or more groups of organized 

f citizens oyer Able television is not known. Clearly, senior citizens ^ 

have particular preferences and limited mobility which enhances the 

fP attractiveness of cable as a mechanist for them to participate in locdl 

^ gov^mm^t. Further, tMey are a non-threateniJig political group; it is 

unlikely tHat local officials will be as willing to communicate on a 

regular basis with other urban'^^political groiips over cable. Clferly, 

if every ag^^ racial, or ethnic group in large cities sought to hold 

weekly meetings with public officials over cable television! neither the 

/ 

cable syst;^em nor the officials Oould have the capacity to effectively 
resjpond to citizen demands. 

#M ThejfforlB, the use of eable television for citizen participation - 
'^p^t depend upon the size and scale of urban political institutions and ^ 
' %n the basis by whij0i local groups are organized to participate in loeal 
politics. In some cities, it may be necessary to structure interactive 



programming according to sp^llF groups rather tRai^ lethnic or age groups, 
Neighborhood-t>as^ cable protgrams can allow a communl^ty to contmunicate 



with itself and with the appropr^te public officials. An interactive 
capability yiat the community level would allow nuftierous political activiti 

* 

to be conducted over cable televisilDn. Citizerii^ would" have direct access 
to local officials^ such as state le^|#i^pfigr cn^ and 




^ ... 
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local administrators 6f service delivery organizations^ Low-cost ppmical 
advertising for^iocal candidates could also be conducted over cable:' 
In cities where the problems of urba^ governance are qualitatively 
f different than ;in a city such as Reading, differdat formats for interactive • 
programs Will, of course, be required. Administrators of municipal de- 
partments could jointly participate with the appropriate cit^ legislators * 
in programs with local citizens. Programs could be orgaAzed according 
to specific municipal issues such.^s finance, public safety, ot city 
plannin|||l^ Citizens could tfeen cotnunicate MitHl both elected and appointed 
officials responsible for a gi^n municipal function.- In large cities; 

• V % V • % . 

* high-l«vfel administrators and elected officials! couldJparticipaLte joijitly 
. ■ • . • ,» , ■ . 

in interactive prpograms, similarly organized by specific topics such 'as 

. IFinancei;^ public"* $a£^ety, or city .planniM. The ^relevant appointed and ^ * * 

' * * ' ■ ■ ♦ 

elected officials, such as the budget director; city controller, and he ^d 

pi : W 

of the legislative if inance conmittee. would individually* and cbllectively i 

% . / . ^' ^ ^ A ^ 

roSporid tov citizen quest iog^, commenxs^ and d^ands. ' ^ 

, ^blic hearings of c«y wide agenciesi%,sycH as thfe planning conBission. 
courd also be co^duc^ed tiJfrer cable t^^sion. /Citizens could participate 
9 vfr^^^ ^i^!?®^5ed. locations throughout i municipality. Communityj|raups could 
. use vi4eotapeaif to aid in the pck^elftatio|j of their position jlist as pro- 

fessional consultants use slides and charts. There are.an en^rmoiis^ nynWsr ' « 
of local pjprticipatory^ acti»|rities Jhat could '4)e ef festively conducted 'oir'er 
• cable television. There has been mucj| attention given to the use of 
. ' minacationftvhnologies to imptove "ecoj^myi and efficiency'^ in the' raanage- 

■eiit of^!^,ic j^enciesl Relatively ll^Je lconsideration has j^ep. 'given ^' 
• * 'to exploring.^teys'to^fkcilitate^irect ftfiiLitn feedback throught ta#6-way 
'-cable i^ftNi4W- ^* '"ISS^. ' 



■i 'J 
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The Reading cable experiment demonstrates that interactive cable 
television can provide a powerful meanstfor 'citizens to articulate their 

preferences for public good^^'and services to municipal officials. Thts 

- " . . ' . . • A" . . • ' 

is clearly an important use. of cable which should be systematically 

, w \ W 

%.. considered in designing public iefViqe uses of cable television. Further' 

research is necessary to determine the types of^ mimicipal sericices and - 

administrative agencies which are most suitabbifcfor interactive communica- 

ti6n between citizens and consumers, ffcich Domains 'to be known about the 
* - » . " ■ * ^ ' ' * 

* application of cable to large cities with different servifce dejivery^ ' * ^, 

problems. * > %^ - 

The role of cab Ij^^ television as a mtitdiim of communication within ' 

' urban communities 4s ^specially imj^rtant Vgiven tfee limits of broadcas't 

television and. metropolitan .newspapers as soigrces of local information. 

Television, 4^ts^ It is presently orgsaiized, is especially biased' t^ardis , 

the mass viewing auflience as it exists both on a national level ^rid 
'■'^ ' ' ' . * '. • 

within *a ^gion. ilie number of channel^ is limited' by the numbVr of 

over-the-<0ir broadcast signals that can te transmitted through the electro- 

iwgnetic specti-um in a gi^eh region* In the v^^'high frequencjl^'ranfee ^' 

m ' * ♦ 

^ (VHF), (&nly 12 channels arejj^vailable and adjacent chait»el interference '^S^ 

' * ^ ^' . ■ ' . ♦ ' 

prevents the^use of more than seven channels Withia tbe same. area • Tfie /'r 

^: ^ — . ,^--1^ ^^^^ --^ 

ultra hig| faa^enc^ range (UHF) ostensibly pTOvides a larger number of ^ 

/channels byt the^actual use of UHP has beett Seve/ely hafllfJered by a, variety^ 
of technological and economic factors* • # • ♦ ' * 

% " 'i ' ■ • - -k 

* TThe commercial foundation of broadcast television lead^ to reliance * * 

OB advertisingWor finaHcial* support* In ord^r to a«rai:t advertisers, 

' »' ^ * ■ ' 

k .^^^•^i^i^" Prog^Mmiing is designed to Mach the largest JpDssiblo audience; 



« 



- the 'result is masjj-oriented television which can offer only "token" pro- . 
granming to thosje persons and groups whose jJfeferetices diverge fzom the ^• 

. majority. -^This eliminates the possibility of television ^ogranming" on ' 

' ' • ' { . 

^^^ighborhood problei^ and coftimitiiity issue^ within large metropolitan areas. 

l'^ ' ' ' ^ ; ' \h '"^ ' ^ ' 

."^ #Like televis^n, newspapers depend upon ^/flVertisers* %rfio i^ant to reach ' • 



^^^l^r consumers. As the middle^class has mp^ed from the central /tity 

•» t '-.^'.f • • • * t " . ^ ^ • ^ * Ji 

•i* to;the subur^S, the ftetropblitan daily has had •to broaden the geographical * 
/ . scgpe of its coverage^ As Ben Bag^Hfen note^^ VThe :cQnfpetitipn to gett " 
iftto as many affluent Ifcuscholds jis^5^t)le has pushed newspapers and 
broadcasting rtatibns i^o'wid^area d^stiribution^ ^fecohomies of stale iriv' - i 
'f ^• '^mass production make it sinl^ler ttf cast ^he' net wid^ and* then •identify for. ^ 



, 'the advertiser the/harvest of high-consumption households. The* result is 
^ that ^metropolitanf broadcasters* and .papers^ coyer 'enDrmous geogtaphic areas," 



*t*<j^ The consequences of such a media orientation ar6 pap^i^iOTrly severe for 

* the jIfew-incomiAand. minority groups located in the central .city. Neither 

# — r • ^ • ' . . 

^ Vji^'^® newspapers, nor- >the television statfons have an incentive to report on 
evenl*^n their areas. Ihug the economically; poor 'Wlcome tl\je information 
"aswelU; ' .. . - • / 



For all ir^cdrfe' groups, the imbalance between the .scale of ^ the m^^ 

^ittdieftce artd the size off local governftent? .units ,has serioiis ;iV)l i cat ions. 

^ J^^^ _ — — 

IP . s ^. - 



-As Bagdikian states: v ' 

; "We aveTttge /county in the United States has ^26 local • . % 
I ' ' governments-, of^whichi 22 havo taxing ^oweV'and five are school 

districts. • Even if . 'they igrm^^ alT other community news-* 
ttftoffi^ial orgahizatioiis, vime, ]feports; pi|J)lic event?--this 
\ ♦ 'meapj that the typical siexropolitan pAper a'hcfbroa^d^^ 



Ben Bagdikian, '^Mass Scale and Comraunity''?Cfljndai^ paper presented 
. *to 'the Annual Xeetipg bf the American "AsSoic^iation for the Advancemenj of 
Science, Washiiigton, J).Q. ; Pebnj||rx^l978. ^ • ^ ^ ^ • ^ . 

ERIC • V. \ •• : • : • ' "J. 



: V J S^ wit]^ over 1300 local public policy-making o 

bodies^ -cim and decisions of these 

; ; . bodies "iifiVany^^^ If each policy- 

\ ^ \ and a metropolitan television 

: : vStati^ half-hour hews- 

"^^st> seconds per week, .or at ' 
'ISO wprds^per minute,^ ^4^^ words per^w^5ek.23 

l!^ .pontra3t to* broadcast ^^t lai^^ daily newspapers, 

cablje teleyisibn has the technical and •economic c^jgtelity to provide 
information and services oriented ^towards tTie diversl^^of interest, 
groups and coriflminitiei^ that comprise the metropolitan area; In an ^ 
when infortiiatdon plays an increasingly important role in public^policy- 
inaking, cabie techholQgy makes it possible for individuals and groups , 
V at the locrfl level to have their own means of electronic' communication. 

stipen^ to and contrpl^over informations cable 

tV^.^e the -ability of citizens to commmicate* with public 

. - c. ■ ' ' . ■ - . . ■ * ■ , . ^ 

officials jand to participate effect ively,i.n urban political processes. 

• ■ .'v-.-f./- ■; . ^- . . ■ ; , ■ ^ ■ ■ ' . ■ 
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APPENDIX A 

•. v.-' :-" " . 



Inj^eraction C ateg^ti^g, 




Requests in forrnat ion ; frora^ aiiyi^ne^ ^ any topic - a senior 



citizen could have r^quest^d^infoymation about' prppe taxes*|y 
where tb^ get forms, or W council afriyed at- 

decision.^ In addit/i^^ 

detd"^led infotteaVioh abo^^^ a probl em expressed by a senior j br 

.V.' / ■ • , ■ •/. ..y ■ • ■ •. . ■ • ' 

. even the name and address p£ a J[ipmfe yi^ 



re sp 6n,d /t c( a : cprap 1 aint 77 





Request s Wy^j^ » usually jLnvolved the more physical' aspects of city 
eiiance - e.g. , garbage collection, street lights, Wdter 
ice, maintenance of "parks, housing safety, included in t?his 
c^eg6i*y were clearly stated requests for service, "When are you 
going to fix thit light on my street." Iniplicit requests for 
service were also embedded in» giving information, 'TTiiere is a'^ 
I light out on my street and We^re afraid at night." ^ This would 
l^ave'been coded for both 'gives information' and 'requests service. 



jGives information;- the inwrse of requests illfbrmatipYi, from anyone. 



oh any topic - e.g., when a senior gave the location of , a pot hole 
or unpainted dpartunent Or the ^license plate of ;a police car that ' 
parked' in bus stops* 



Gives opinion ; e.g. , "I don't think, its fair that we have to pay scfflol 
- tax." We tried tb distinguish between when ai.qouncllperson was 

• • ■ ■ . , . >;.. ■ ■ . . . V • • ■ J • ■ 



giving information and giving his/her opinion/ Often there were^< 
verbal clues "in my opinidn . . . .persohaMy J. . .JL-think. . . iut 
.some^mes there -were not an4^a^ 
Action taken » most oJten-T^Terred t actions ^rss 
persons^iiT fespoTi^e to a requel5t\/or inf orma 



ady taken council 



ion ^ 



service. It. 



j/ Was also a- response to a follcw-up question <!^n a promised action. 
Qccasionallyf a senior had taken responsibility for doing some- 
^thing, that' was reported during the program, ob a councilpersoT|f 
; suggested an action that had already, been tried by the senior. 
Action recommended ; most often applied to coiincilpersons but iitilized 
by seniors also; e.g. , "You should iirite' or call\ Mr. "^X and. he 
•will help ybu" 01^ "call me next week and I will check pn it ip ^ 
the meantime," or from a senior, "tfliy don't you tjJ^m that, building 

■•' . ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ' t ' V ■ 

' irfto senior citizen housing insread of selling it "^o the community 



college?" 



Qieck/refer; by councilperson; "I will»loo1c into that" <^r will * 
refer 1^ to Mr. X, that is hi ^ department." 



Non-respjjjfise : ^ by councilperson; a response that does hot answer \a 
qiiestioil by^ m the point and rissponding to something else, 

> dbfusLating it, or simpl)^ dhangi^ng the subject. 



-and I won ■ t dis cuss it . anymox^J^* 




Atg}xnj^ta^^ a ver/ subjective category in principle, 

so wf^^ried to limit interactions in this categoiy to 'obvio\is 

coilfprontationSj standoffs, persistent arguing, n(it accept ing\ a 

• - . ■. . ■. t . .. , ^ ^ • 

statement^' and obvious challenging; e.g., "I ' think'^you have 

.1 ■ " > . 

* pbi^gation to^ admdt it when you a^e wrong" or "I disagree^ with 
' you 



Planned action ; This staitfid^ out as an J'other*' ^category Sia was 
changed midway in the observations, to "planned action. It 
was oSten'used in response to a , request for service or informa- 

. tion by a senior. Action has- not* occurred ^on an issue but' is- 

. • - ' ,. 

planned to occur. 'W are going to' take that up- at council 
i next^eek" or "We hope to get this bill p«sed/ordinance 



• changed." 



? 



Content Categories 

■4 . • - 

Municipal Services 

< ... 
•The municipal service categories 




self explanatory. Coding 



decisions arose when a comment was made,, for example about safety in 
the p^arks. If it was evident that the focus was/safety and not the . 
p^ijs, th^ comment would be coded in "safety./ Howevef; ambiguous 
ca^ds did occur and a judgment had/to he "m/de. If vthere were two 
ambiguous comments, one was cod^ in safety and the otner in parks. 

Other Municipal 

Government ..-and porj^ics . Iri^cluded references to the workings 

o*. • » 

of city hall se/ municipal elections, praise or blame of 



councilpersyns, the difficulties of elected office, etc. 
Policy 

ments/about-the elderlyj e.g., "Seniors should be exempt from 
-scrobK^tax." ^ ' . ^ ' ' 

^Bu^et and finance > The city budget and" talk of funding for * 
city projects. ' ' ^ ^ 



Systea Comnents: Because of the innovative ani unustial nature of 
BCTV, we wanted to pick up on explicit conipiM^nts about this two-way - 
cable TV systein itself a5 possible^; indications 'of how people 
experienced it and their 'general aw$(rehess of it. v(v 

System->*generai^ Included conmeiij:s about the, timriihg of tSie 
system, its very existence, techni^cal aspfects, teferences to 



the staff. 

Senior/system power . Any menfion (if ' the potential power of 

-the medium or power of the seniors .themselves as &n expres'sion 

of the power of the medium. * * \ 

References to othet programs ■ Comments about or references 

• to any other BCTV programming. ^ 

Other. Content areas not includ^ed in the above; e.g., national 

and state issues, health organizations,, federal funding, consuAi^r 

. . • ^' * ' 

problems, technology, athletics. . 



' 4. 



3SG ■ 
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APPENDIX fi 



Approximately five or six of the observation sheets were used per 

propaa, one sheet for every five or six minutes of interaction/ The 

" * •• ' ••■ J 

content is identified by thp roill^and the type of interaction is by 



The type of speaker is 'identifieg by nmber. If, for «xaa|)le, 
• a senior citjzen requested information about ^axes, a "1" wou^d b^>^t 
in the box ai the inteltectiph of inf onnatioi^ " 

If the councilpes^n responded irttl^ ^he i^ a "3" would tj^put 

in the "taxes'* iox under ^'giveaiinfbWtion," Since the instruWent 
as devised* circulates only Wal-^umbe^^ intetftctions in each category, 
a rou^ idea o^'the give and^ take of sequencing of the conversation' was * 
"Accounted for by brief notes at the.bottpa of each page. Therefore, we 
ascertained a tjiree-way^dentification^oif each verbal presentation topic 
content, by tjqpe of speakeF, b^s^pa^f interaction. 

The basic unit of analysis/is an interaction! An interaction is V 
. reference by, a speaker to a topic. Often; more than one interaction was 
represented within one^i^erson^s verbal presentation* Therefore, the' % 
unit of analysis, the in teracticm, was essentially the category as it 
defined itself within a speaker 's^res citation; iji oth^words, the smallest 
discTiainatje unit, which is not necessarily ti»e-bound:* For exaaple, 
^ hone viewer might call .in and speak for 30 seconds, stating his or her 
b oplniqp on* Mfety in a housing project. After a response by the council- 
personiilt become viewer could spend another 30 seconds talking, during 

^ . : ■ ■ - . ,/;. 

Fo* a general discussion of observational methods, see K, UTeick, ? 
"Systematic Observationai Methods," in. Lindtey, G. and Aron'son, E. (Eds.). 
The Handbool^ of Social Psychology. 2nd ed.. Vol. «; Reading, Mass.: 
, Addlson-Wesley Publishing Co. , 1968. 
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she aight "give sone ^inform^iohV: about (siafity, a service" 

aboulf safety, And -thank th^. councilperson' fbr the gbod job he is doing » / 
("gives jjpinion'^^about "gov^tnajrot •Ai»d EaSch type of inter- 

action iFocr this one. person (iipul^i be iairlctii -separately: • \ 

As the program 'proceeiW; the observer would indicate by number, in 
the pr6per intersection » who is speaking^^about what, and in what manner, 

hange of speaker, topic;, or type ot interaction would signal a new 
■arkt Not accounted, for were such^tl^ings:^s introductory and closing ' 
reiitfrks (unlessj^they contained a contenycopic) and-ilifomial conversation 
that did not cover a topic code« In short, very ^ew" interactions were 
excluded fron the observations.. The total number of i2i^eract;ion5 was - 
caljculjateid for each category fcontent and type of? interaction) in every 
progftti. Also suM:otal$ were calculated, in every category fof^ seniors. 




home vieweiTSy councilpefsons, fnd otlters.* 



•"Other** persons are not discussed in the analysis but remain in 
most of the tables to preserve the^ix^grity of the data. 



] 
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• • ; APPENDIX B ' . 

(continued) 
Inside City Hall Tape Observations 



MTE: 
'PAGE 



COUNCILPERSpN: 
t MINOTES 



^ fOWtBP. P\^begin_ 
^ end 



Issenior citizen 



2«homeviewer 



•3«public official 



''4=other 



MWiqPAL SERVICES; 



street/traffic^ 
* seifers/water 
parks/rec 

police/safety 
transportation 
education - 
' housing ^ 
redevelopment 
taxes (prop/mmic) * 

V OTHER MUMCIPAL; 
tovt 9 politics ' 
policy for elderly 
Inidget S finance ^ 

SYSTEM COMIEHTS: 



n^-^^ecm 
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system Cgen*l) 
sr/systea power 
Tffs to other pr 

01HER: 



^PENDIX .C 



Relii^lity of the Instruaent , 



V- 



Ali forty-six tapes >ere vieweci by one observer. As a check ' 
on observer bias and general pliability of t^e instrument ^ two other ^ . ^ 



boservers were trained in the use of the instrument . * The^ three raters 

• ' ' '« ^ 

. y ^ . ♦ ■ ■ # , • ■ 

then watched eight (8) half-hour programs together^ marking observa- 

;. , > . ' ' ' ' 

"tion sheets' indepiendently. • The reliability test used was a one-way . 
analysis of variance with, repeated measure^^ A^eoarate alpha 

/ - * • * • * V 

coefficient was calculated for each- of ^^he interaction categories .and 
each^d^.the content categories ^ bQtli' forr the totals and. stib-totaj^j 
throii;^ all eight prpgrjffif' imt^ed. 

With regard to the interaction categories (Table 1)^ 30% of the 
' totali for these categories have an alpha coefficient of over .90; 
70% jo/^them have an alpha coefficient of over .8^; and the remaining 
three categories alT have coefficients ox .68. For type of inter- 
actions, the px^lem categories were **action taken" by seniors (-.28) 
a n d h ope v ;Lewe r s > (« ,2S).flafctix> n r i^c oam f m d e d by ^ h o m e v iewers-4^^.^)>;^^<i 



planned^ ection by Seniors 25) • Hie lack of relfU>le agreement <on 
these particular categories could be due ^oth to individual rater . 

^ bias and insufficient ^clarification as to exactly what'^ese categories 

# • . • . - ■ 

^Seniors, home viewers » councilpersonsj and othefSj conbined. 

••See: J. )fonnally» Psychowlftrlc Theory > New York: HcGraw Hill 
Book CMpany, 1967. According to Nunnally» increasing the 
reliability coefficients beyond .80 for basic research is ua- 
' neceasaxy. He also notes that in the early stages of research 
09 hypothesized cdnstructs^ reliabilities of .60 or .50 will 
^ ^suffice. ^ 



represented* However, the occurrence of comaents in these categorizes 

■ * « 

is extremely infrequent / leading to* zero varTanci^ items in each 
* category • The zero variance items are primarily rjesponsible for the 
negative alpha coefficients. •a 

^ } ' ^ . ^ ' 

-We obtainett alpha coefficients for the number of total inter* 

1 • 

actions in 19 of^the 20 content categories ("re fs to other program^" 
Was dropp^ as a category). Table 2 shows the results. Ten (53%) 



of ^the. content totals had alpha coefficients^ofvover .90T^% had 

coefficients over .80; 74% were over .70; and tne remaining 5 categorie 

(16%) were between -.04 and .29. Two ofc this last group were - 
^ , ' ' '4 

miscellaneous "other" catigories,«id one had a number of tero variance 

• % 1^ f \ ' 

items. The problem categolT^^^f^ "si^nior/system power. The alpha 
coefficients^ on "senior/system power" for seniors and honft viewers 
were .62 and .75 respectively, but there wai disagreement anong the 
three raters as t a how often councilp^sons made reference to senior/ 
, system power (alplta • .21) . r 1^ 



APPENDIX C 



Table 1 

Reliability o£ tiie Interaction by Pai^icipant Categories^ 
in the Obs^ervational Instrument ^ 

(As presented by Alpha coefficients derived from a one-way 
^ anUysis of variance with repeated measures.)*' ' 



f 




Home . 


Council- 


I 


■-- » . 
Requests Information 


Seniors 


Viewers 






.94 


.96 


.99 , 


^ .93 


Requests Service 


.93 


.81 




.81. 


Gives , Xnfionat'ion *^ 


.93 




.84 


.93 - 


Gives Opinion 
• 


.93 


.81 


.73 


' . .85 • 


Action. Taken. 


-.28 


-.25 


.85 


: .80 


Act ioiu Reconnended 


.77 


-.25 


.78^ 


.68 












Chtfck/Refer ^ 




.75 • 


.92 


.95 


Non-»Respcmse 




• 


.88 


.88 


Argument /AftiEress i ve ^ 


.63 


.58 




.68 


Otheor: Planned Action 


. -.25 




.73 


.68 


1 











* A blank means no alpha coefficient was computed due^^to zero variance items 
in % categoxy. ^or Jjome categories that^effectively ^means there was 
co^>lete^aQ[raement among' the raters that^a particular interaction 
type did not occuy during the efght observed programs. 

' f 



APPENDIX C 
(continued) 



Tablje 2 



Reliability of the Content by Participant Categories 

in the Observaticmal Instrument 

if ^ . 

(As presented by alpha coefficients derived from a one-way' 
analysis erf variance with repeated measures,)* 



CONTENT OF- INTERACTION 



MUNICIPAL SERVICES^ : 

• Street/Traffic, i 
- . Sewers /Water 

ParKs/ Recreat i on 

Fire 

Police/Safety 
Transportation 
Education 
Housing * 
. Redevelopoent 
Taxes (prop/muni c) 

OTHER MUNICIp/l; 



Seniors 

.76 
.99 
.65 

.89 . 
.99, 



.99 
.82 
.95 



Home 
Viewers 

.98 
.96 r 



.96 
.97 

%- 
.99 
.11- 
.i94 



.Council- 
persons 

> 

' .96 
.98 



.94-. 

.7^ 

.89 



TOTAL 

V 



.92 
.99 
.71 
.97 
.§96 



It 



Government and Politics 
Policy for Elderly 
Budget and Finance- 

SYSTEM COI#IEfrrS: 



.92 

:id 

.81 



.77 
.69 
-.25 



: -.94 

.86 
■ .93 



<'^.99 
.77 
.98 



-95 
.80 
.92 



Systea (general) 
' Senior/Systea Power 

OraER : 

Otlier 1 
* Other 2 . 
Other 3 
Other 4 



J 



.98 
.62 

.95 

-.47 
-.06 



.75, 



.92 



.98 
.21 



.91 
.70 
.46 
-.44 



.98 
.29. 



.96 
.86 . 
-.04, 
.14 



I ■ 



* A blank Beans no alpha coefficient computed dtie to zero variance 
item in a categozy. For soae categorlies that effectively means there, 
was complete agreement among the raters that a content topi^ did not 
occur during the ei^t ebserVied programs. 
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ECONOMIC EVALUATION OF THE pUTPUT OF 
THE 'READING INTERACTIVE SYSTEM . ' 



CHAPTER. 1 



INTRODUCTION, 



if:- 



; The output of the Rea^ ih * 

this report from three perspectives: the> average cost of "^interactive 
programming by deration of segment, mbnth<"of presentation, arid" social 
service category; theVaverage cost per participitat hour ^f specific 
SQcial seirvices ;I Siid^^ie uptake of certain outreach programs . * 



aSkyV it >as 



that more c one lus iv^ evi dence on^ the re iati ve 



; v;^^^ to other service 

■ deilivery taiethbds could be ^ p^ however,^llhe find on the 

(effect of the:, intier active system on the: services for widch the V 
' • * 1^^ thati?i5uch a comparison 

. could not he^made.;^ !^ does not mean Ijiat the inte^ system 
:!^cV is not cost e^^ conqfjlexity of the intera 

factors prevented^ of suitable * 

i^iv ' : -^^^ the 6ut|)ut of in- Intfera^ive system and . 

SKii • the three perspectives 

'< ; pri; "t^^ .€i.co?o?.ic^ interactive system. The last chapter 




• Output of the Interactive Systenv ' ' - 

■ ■ . . . • ' 

The difficulties of defining the output of kn interactive 

' oyster such as th^ Reading NCC systeim were discussed at length ik' 

A. ■■. * ■ . -^1 I 

the original proposal. Experiment in Urban Telecommuni cations fseef' 
^ages ag-ll^) . There are •at least three distinct ways in which|tl|e 
output ^of the system can^>e defined: (a) interactive system asf a j 
-service itself , (b) interactive system as channel to deliver other 
■social services, and (c) output of social services provided int;erV 
^-actively. ■ " ^- ' ■ / 

The intieiractive system as .a service itself whiqh provides an 
dpiiortuni^y for the felderly to" get together interactively and t o 
influence their community is uiiiqpe dnd therefbrexould prbb^bl,y 



ons. 



dniy be^oniparijci t other systems through interconmiimity compari 
T^teW^ system on the elderly are syitematicalljr analyzed 

in the section of this volume:- "Impact of ai Neighborhood Communication 
Center System oh the Elderly in Reading, Pennsylvania and the costs 
of providing the systeJn described in the section'bf this re^port v 
"Costs ;of the Reading Interactive System and Alternatives for Replica 
tion." Data on the involvement o'f the Vioerly as paid staff .and 
volimteefs are presented in the latter report: It can certaiJily^^^b^^^^ 
argued that one important output of the interactive system is tlie 
opjportiinit^ rewarding activity for 

:rte:;paxtici^ that actiyity^had 

<m iBqprbyjL^^ of thb elderly by' service deliverers^ the , 

cpim^^ . % 



. -Since other sections 6f this rejbort dear extensively with 



measuring these outputs, this .analysis -cbncentrates on the evaluation 
of the interactive;.,system as, a channel fot^^^^(jm the 
outputs of those- services. Table 1. 1 'provides a summary* of 4:he ^ _ 
quantity of interactive programming arid attendance at NCCs by 5oc;Lal 
service delivered. -The social\f ervices are ^ivided into ,five main 

categories: . . - * ^ ' • , . iv' 

". ; • a" / • ■■• . , : • ' 

^ * >■ 2. * infoitetipn OTd^^ with Service Supplier 

f : : ^Sw ' Dixfjct Delivery r Form'^F^^ 
4'.' Direct DeHyery - Education 



, V 5. Direct ^Delivery - Reicreatiori. 

The individual topics under the five main categories are either specific 
services chosen for their^esearch potential, e.g., food, stamps and 
Medicare forms, oi; are reasonable categfories for grouping the services 
deliveried through a Wide varie|y:^pf programming formats , for instance ; 
; local arid state goveriment, 'heal^^^^^ education^ aBp recreation-social. 
These categories and the differences in the cost of providirig inter-" 
^ctive programming Under each heading' are disctissed in^ much greater ^ 

•' . " " " ■ '* ■ -■ ; " . ^ . : ■ ■ ' ■ : 4 *■ 

detail in the following chapters, ^jtt is. interesting to note that of 
a total of 593 program segments,. recreation-social was: by far the 
largest, cdraprising roughlj;' 40 percent of. progranaing time. Ediication 
was next with 3D percent/ followed by outreach with; 17 percenty^^ /^ 
intiferact-ion with service sujpplieri 12 percent, and form frlli^^^^ only 
2 peJqerit, - Of the sp^ interaction with 

J- local arid state goyerrimentv. consumer ^ education , and heal th education 
. head the list with more than 35 hours of interactive programming during 



Table 1.1 : ' V 

; ^ Quantity of Interactive Programming and Attendante 
:f. ' CFirer NCC System by Major Service Category ' * 
;/ !S January December 1976 , 



SERVICE CATEGORY 


. ' \ . * . , 

QUANTITY OF 
PROGRANWING ' 


' ':: i '.. * 
ATTENDANCfe 




. , ■/ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


T6tal ' 
Program 
Segments 


Total 
Spots 


Tbta'i 
Hours 


Total 
Attend- 
ance* 


Average 
Attendance 
Per Program 
















A. Outreach . 










* 

23.2 
21*7 

19.0 ' 
15.4 

29.7 




1. Food Stamps r*. 

2. Other Public Asst. 
3i Social Secftri^ 

oanlcing option 

4. BCSCC Activities , 

5. Housing, Trans- 

/ # Legal 
.^v , 6. Other Services 


10 ' 
11 

•'■ • - 6 

1 nil 
104 


32 
11 

36 
37 

55^ 
52 


3*0 
4.8 

• 2.1 
6.5 

4.5 
44.7. 


U6 
v217 

38 
169 

• 

134 
3,086 




B. Interaction with 
Service Supplier 














1. Social Security 

2. Local/State Gov't. 


.23^'/ 


32 
65 


6.0 • 
.36.7 


373 
,2,698 

^ . - .X 


16.2 / 

40.3 / 




II. ^DIRECT DEIJVERY ' • 




* ' ■ ■ 










A. Form Pilling 














1. Earned Income Forms 

2. Medicare Forms 

3. Rent Rebate Forms 


1 

. 3 
. 3 


■■• ■ 2 
■'■ 7 ■ 
9 


1.0 
2.4 

3.0 ' 


27. 

91 

68 


27.0 
30.3 
22.^ 




B. Education - ^ 














^ 1. Consumer Education 
- - 2. Health Edudition 

3. Other Education - 


45 

41. 

S3 


9 

118 
31 


36.7 
42.4 

33:3 


• 812 
1,056 ' 
1,279 


18/.0 
2S.8 
M.l. • 




vb. • Recreation * 

1. Itecreation-Social 


219 


■ * • 

170 


145.8 


8,771 


f 4(0.1 


« 


' - TOTAL 


• 593 


666; 


369.9. 


18,935 







* TKis. is the sum attendance figurfe^ amd theref^ not ri^presenY 

the niudbers of dlff ^ Who attended since %a^y individuals 

^attended llaany dif^ segments. ' 1 li^ 



the year out of a total of 370^ours, Average att^n^ance for the 



programming segments at the centers was 32, By far the highest . 
average attendance* was for iriteractioiv with local and state 
government and recreation-sociail. C * 

■. •.- V .■ ' .■ r 

Various particular servi4^ were identified for detailed research 
• on thMr outputs jpind iueasiires for cost effet^fiveness of 'delivery (see 

Test. and Evaluation of Public Service Uses of Cable Television ; 

Reading^ PennsylVaiTiiai/ pp;^^^^^i^ These services were chosen for 

-three basic reasons^ Fi^^st, the serviced were considered to be 

' - ■ . ' : ■ ■ ^- ^ y.' -r^-^ '^:" 

important fof the elderly;, secbnd, a significant Dortion of the 
: ■ ' ■ \- " ^ ;■ 

eligible were not receiving the* services; and third, *^they were amenable 

to interactive delivery. The design called for conparison iii service 

" ■ ■ * ' ^ •'■ • ■* ■ ■ ■ 

uptake betfween experimental groups with , access to the interactive 

programming and controL groiips without access. 3^e results of this 

" ' " ■ • ■ . . • ■ ^ . ^. 

research are discusised in Chapter Four, but in\general it is fair to 

: ^- r . ■ ■ ,. ' w 

say tliat , there was po <:lear evidence that the interactive programming* 
inprpved uptake of services. There arfe a number of reasons why this 
^research did not provide a fair test of the effectiveness of interactive 
s'ervice. delivery, the jnost important of which are discussed in the next 
section. . ^ 

■ ■ •: ■• : . V- 

the lack of proper service output measiites meant that the original 
plans to provide measures of cost e^^i^ldLveness could not be carried 
out. Therefore, the economic evaluation :prc)seipted in this section - 
uses the definition of output which considers the ipteractivi^ syst^ 

, ■ •• . > ■ . • • *'• ' 

as a chamie!^ £or* service deli^^^ and measures the use of the systan 
in terms of: a) program segments*and b) participants * Chapters Two 



4 



4 • 



;f-- 



and Three present and analyze .the average costs of these outputs 

by the Reading system. Chapter Two contains estimates %i Jfeg average 

''cost of interactive programs^ for the ^hote^sy,^ten and by different 

■ ■ . . - » * 

service category. Evidence is also preisented of the importance of xhe 
learning curve in r^ucing the costs of interactive^ programming and 
precise^ estimates of its effect, Ch^ter Three links the costs by 
serj^x^^. category to estimates of the population which Viewed the 
programs, either as .participants at the NCCs or as home viewers. 
Estimates of average cost per participant hour are made and the 
effects of expanding the system on these costs are discussed. 
Comparisons are made with the costs of alternate means to deliver 
these services wherever feasible. In Chapter Fdur, the e^^frimental 
findings' on ^the uptake of three specific services are presente^. 
Finally^ the major results are summarized and recommendations for 
the uses of the system and further research are made. ^ 



Research Issues in the Reading Interactive System 



* 



In addition to the oatput neasureaent probloas. discussed above. 



there were Other issues which made the economic evalua.t ion particularly 
difficult in Reading. The critical problem for all the research on 
o^^0q^ interactive system was the extmely short duration" 

of the^i^ibd of impact. One year was siiq>ly not sufficient to. test ^ 
the full .iRiiact of introducing an innovative counmicati^ons systoi 
either in theory in prectice. This is especially true of services 
which, for one reiUion or, another, may require a change in attitudes to 

.... . y'. ■ ' '' ' ■ ./ • : ■- " ' % 

increase i^rtake.- For^ instance, it Mif known that Bany elderly wer^ ' 

:,' ' • "' ■ • ' ■■ ■ ■■ ■' 



eligible for food stamps -IxJt wre not applying for them. It seems 
probable that <:hanges in attitude by service receivers, deliverers, 
or both are a prerequisite to increased service uptake. Although . 
application^ at the agency did not increase significantly during 
t^e year, it was found that more elderly with. access to the system 
were considering applying. It would take more programming over a 
longer pf^riod and experimentation with different .oprogramming ideas, ^ 
perhaps including provision of food stan)s .at NCCsi for changes in 
attitudie tov be translated into action. 

' The short period of time was further complicated by the range 
of services which the system attempted. Since there were no guidelines- 
about what kinds of programing and seWices would be most feasible 
and popular, nor, indeed* whether the system could become self- . 
generating, an enormous variety of progranming ideas were tried. 
This meant that it was difficult to focus on any one service unless it 
was also found to be piopular,. Thus, interaction with, local and state 
government proved popular and regular "Inside City Hall" programs 
werer scheduled. As alnecuiy noted the recreation-social programming 
also drew large groiq)s of participants to such ^regulars as "Singalong." 
Thus, as the programming developed, more time was taken with non service - 
specific pi^ograming.. The research design called for cost effectivene^i 

' " » ■»* 

studies of qutz«ach on food stands and the Social Security Direct 
Banking Option and of farm filling on earned incoae. Medicare and rent 
rd>ate fbns; Table 1;1 shoits that only 14 segiients and 86 spots were 
presented on all these topic's tofgether for a total of 11.5 hours. In 
^ort, the aMunt of programing devoted to the ^>ecific social services 



to be evaluated was not sufficient to conttitijfee a significant test 

" . ■ • ' ^ • " • ' . ^ L 

\'of the power of interactive services, quite apart from questions of 

\ . ' / • ' * .^ 

how well the services><?ere delivered. 

There were two relisons why so little progranming was done on the 

services to^be evaluated. First, the experiment was committed to the 
* 

idea bf involving the participants in both the presentation of 
prograaiing. and the planning of what shoufd be programmed. It is 
clear froB Table 1.1 that, with' the exception of Medicare form filling, 

• • • .' ■ 

which had an average at^tendance close to that for the whole system, most 

of the programming services for public assistance and Social Security 

. " '^-'-^ . . . . ' * - 4 ■ ' 

services had below average attendance. Furthermore, the Regional 
Director of Social Security, who held a j^golar program, coimnented in 
a reseaTOh interview that he seemed to s^ee the same few fM^s at the 
centers each Veek, / In short, programming on the social services which 
had been chosen for the needs which the service deliverers felt were 
Unmet, was not popular with those interesteSlji participating in 
programming at the centers. T»ms,^he^^^a'confllct between providing 

f . . • - - . » 

prt>gramming lAich interested active MJrticipknts and programing: which 

met impgrtant s<^rvice goals as perceived by social-service deliverers. 

rf Secondly, theire wiu a conflict in the early stages of programing 

between the needs of ii^ilementation and the aims of the research. Due 

to Tears pf contamination of the pretest survey, the iiq>lementatibn team 

^I|id been stronglx discouraged froa active recniitaent of elderly voIub- 

tmers. Thus, when regular programing began^.there were very few elderly 

puticipants at the centers. ' In additioai the program planning -had been 

* " ■ » . , , ' * 

doop by the NdC staff with! the agency personnel . A aaj or priority at" 



the beginning was to produce |^ogranning ^Which brought participants 
into the centers. T^ius, there was understandable pressure to produw 
■ore social 'and recreational programming. 

For these reasons, it does not seem as though interactive service 
delivery has been given a fair trial in the Reading experiment. Nov 

that the system has settled down, it would be worthwhile to conduct 

^ ^ ^ . ■ ' / 

experiments with specific services. ^ 



CHAPTER 2 



AVERAGE COSTS OF INTERACTIVE PRbGRAM4INS fN READING 



Introduction 

n .. — ' , ; ' 



The. average costs of interactive program segments in Reading are 

investigated in this chapter. These costs are estimated from data 

. ■ - ; ■ ' ■ . 

collected on the time inputs of the NCC staff, elderly volunteers /and 

agency personnel in preparing and presenting segments. The time inputs 

are given a dollar value based! on the actual or potential wages of each 

nP^i^P^ting grt)t|>. Therefore, -these^cbsts represent the manpower 

effort directly involved in programoing; they do not include estimates 

oH the overhead costs of ^itraiing, maintaining/ and planning the systaa. 

An estimate of these ov^j^ad. costs is made at the end of this chapter. 

using dtta presented in the\ection "Costs of the Reading Inteimctive 

V 1^'- / V;-^e^ ixqxiti for preparijng and presenting inter- 

ai^i^^ i aji^ am s ate estU^ted and analysed in detail in the first 
, section of this chflqpter.\ Particular attatitiOQ is paidL to showing the 
shifts in--the relative contributions of NCC staf^^ elderly volunteers, 
and agenc/ personnel during the year« It^ was fbund that the elderly 
^o^on Kich greater responsibility for programing as the yeai^ 
progressed. In the seicond section, the average <^sts by ^cial- ~ 
service categcory ere estiaated and foand to vary considerabiy. TKe 



cat«goade» follow those alread^^escriM in Chapter One. In the 



last section, the average costs are analyzed tcf determine the precise 
effect on average progran costs of the three crucial factors^ (a) dura- 
tion of segMnt, (b) nonth of presentation, land (c) social service 
category, A regres§ion analysiis is j^rfoified which enables the impact 
of each* of these three factors on costs to be measured separately, #The 
reduction in costs attributable to the month of presentation is evidence 
of the existence"'t>f a learning curve effect, anch^t was found to be sig- 
nificant. In fact, it is estimated that the average cost of producing 
a half -hour program fifell from $69 to $41 over the experimental year. 

Direct Manpower Costs of Interactive Programming 

• ,: 

. There are two stages in the production of interactive programming 
^ich are analyzed sepai^ately: (1) the preparation of a segment and 
(2) the Uve presentation of the segment • %^ contributions of NCC « 
staff, paid elderly staff, elderly volunteers, and agency persoilnel 
are desicribed for each stage. Changes by quarter are then analyzed 
to sM|W the extent to ^idl the elderly took over the system. ' Finally, 
the average direct manpower costs of preparation and presentation are 
estimated osij^ actual salaries of ^ all paid NCC staff and agency 

personnel and the potential earnings of the elderly volunteers. 

. . • 

...... 4 

Hmpowet in the Preparation of Segments - '''^ 

T& preparation of program sepients involved planning the segment, 
contact log the agencies ox^persons who ^re te^i^qpear'as presebjiers, 
gatlierins {sometimes aaking) props and other special equipment which 
Ml]^ be needed^ and planning or rehearsing the te;|^nical procedures 



which were to be used. This prei^aration process was carried o»ut , 
over a pef^iod of days, and sometimes weeks, before the date on 
wlUch the segneht was finally presentCNl. Logs of time inputs 
wefe kept by al^the individuals who .forked to prepare a giveh 
segment. Since work on one segment rarely coincided with work \ 
on another, these iliputs were relatively simple to track. 

Table 2.1 presents the findiligs for each ot the manpower* 
categories on the number^ ^of programs to which preparation was 
contributed, the total number of hour^ in preparation,, and average 
hours per^rogram for all prograjl^ The average number of manhours 
per program was 4.6, which is th? tptal hours divided by the total 
number of programs, therefore, also included in Tibl^ 2,1 are 
data on the number o0 manhours and the percent of manhours ^ 
contributed by the NCC staffer ^roltmteers, andligency perscmnel to , 
th. .vr.,. pro.™, 

• It is int(^edting to note that ,of the total of 593 programs, 
no one grot:^ worked to prepare «pre than about one^third. NCC 
coordinators worked on more 'segments than^anyone else (226), followed 
by tMOi^ categories of elderly persons: the senior aides (203)', and 
the elderly volunteers (1S9). In; short, no one person or position 
Wasa necessary input into the preparation of *tll or even of Bost 
se^ents; a vfMety of coabinatiohs or types of . labor could be 
sid>stituted for one amther in this part of the production process. 
The table also shows, that the three aain categories. NOC^taff . 
elderly C^aking senior aides and volunteers together) . and agency 
persoonel. each contributed rou^ly one-third to the. average progz^. 



Table 2.1 



Average Hours jSpent j)jri |»^?paration of Segments v 
Over Reading Interactive- System by Manpower Category V 



MANPOWER • 

1«A1cIjUKT 


FOR ALL PROGRAMS^ 


FOR AVERAGE PROGRA^ 














« 




ioxax nours 


Average 




Percent 




Programs 


in Program 


Hours Per 




► 'Of 


* 


Prepared 


Preparation 


Prograa 


Maniours . 


.Manhours 


l! NCC Staff 


• 












Production ^ 










• 




Manager 


111; 


188, 7 


I'*7. 


■ 1 




7% 


Production 








J 






Researcher 


71 


156.2 


2.2. 


.26 


' 6% 




16 


3 2 


0.2 








NGC Coordina- 














tors 


226 


561.6 


. 1.6 




.61 


m 


Technical 
















74 


ICC Jl 


2.1 




'..}.' ■■ -26 


• ,6% 




203- 


426.3 


2.1 




" . .71 


16% ' 












* * 




* Elderly 














Volunteers. 


159 


381.6 


2.4 








Other 


92 


358.8 


^ 3.9 








UK Agency 














Personnel 










^ # . 


V 


-# 














BCSCC Staf f\ 


20 
• • 


,34.0 
i « 
1S.3 


.1.7~ 








Social Security 


17 


0.9 






■ 


Public Assis- 


8 












taace 


*2o;ov 


2.5 


> 


■ 1.71 

* . ■ i 


37% 


m OtlS^T>Mblic 








Agencies 


119 


285.6 










' Other Wivate 












.» " 


^ ^encies 


68 


292.4 


: 4:5 ■ 








^V-:-„.--r^"-.:: ^ 


« 593 




^6 


■ 


4.56 - 


100% 



•ca... 



"V. presentation of segments refers to activity which took jplacie . 

in the. NCCs and from any other site,^Qnnected With the system for ' 
*'. that segment on the day if vWis prese^^^^^ 

'..equipment7^fe^ghts; ;ch^^^^^ before the start of th%segment,, . 

' opei»ting cameras ^d /sound equipment during the segment, appearing 
on caaSra as presenters of the segment, and assisting, for example, in 
passing out materials and seating peoplq during the course of i^he 

. Presentation, as well as dismantling the studio afte^ • ' 

•. *■ ■ . ■ ' ' , * . . . ■■ ■ • ^ ■. . V - < ■ ■ > ?2" ' 

V. ' Tracking the inputs to these kctivitiSs was more difficult 

than it was for-- Segments were frequently pre'sented y 
|l jointly in "sessid Furthermore, during the \ 

year, more sessibns included more, than one segment and the average 
;:pngth of ari individual se^ent declined^ 'Session' was the"' t^ ^ ' 
- given to onq uninterrt5>te^^^^ Generally, there ^ ^ \ 

were afternoon session Sessions lasted JFrom 1 1/2 to 

r 'hours and coiftained anywhere f from one to fdve separate segments with 
/ spots in between. Set tip of lights, cameras, and sound equipment 
■ was usuallj; carried put for ^^^^^^^ session as a whole. Also, one crew 
■tended to run- the audio and- video equipment for kh entire "session. ^ * - . 
These activities (setting up; runping e^'ipAent, and tearing down) 
• Ihe manpower inputs for support were 

tracked^ for each s^^^^ "Hievtotal cost for each segment incliS^^^ 

' ' ' -'"'"^'t'- •■ ' V '■■ ' 

• ^ a. share of these jodrit presentation xosts The formula fo^ estimating * *, 

segment ^^^^^^^ 

'^'^^^^^^^f^^^-^^f^ inputs of persons workiiig to piresiht a given 



' A.. 



specific ^gmojit, the pre^ and their assistants* These-igputs 

were more ea:4i:l)f;44enti£ied for each segment . 



t^^io 



/ : Table 2,2 containis the same inform«ion for presentation as given 
for preparation in Table 2. 1./ The manpower categories are not as 
\ disaggregated because^^^^o^^^ of tracking joint support 

v M in^ greater detail. TTie table shows that NCC syst^ staff ^ ; \ 

W presenters or as' assistrnt? on 34^ . 

: percent of the worked on 248, and agency ^^'^ 

) persom of time spent on 

t^^on;prepafatiom^ inio pro- ; . 

Cubing an ayeta^ge .interactive segni^e^^ 2^1 = 6.7) . * 

:^^;R^ for one-way brpadcdst ;T^ 

^'^^^■^^^ : and controlled pre SCTtati^ interactive 

7 segments aire- and spontaneous. Prepar-/ 
V atibn involves: planning ingredients f<5r 

the interact^e preis^entatioh^^^ to cdntrpl ' 

V what is presentation Jby"4?^2iiled script oi^ Other 

- ^ U ; W!m^ahs reason, presentatlbii was an important part of the 

1^;^^^^^^^^^ the inajor actors par- 

P^^-^: tii^ated; thai is, ^^s^ servite deliverers. ^ , 

Vt: ) ^^'v^^ V^ ^ under- - 

are 'y- 

5^ ho paid senfbr citizens , ^ 



Table 2.2 



mm: 



• Avetage Hours Spent in Presentation of Segments' 
Over Residing Interactive System -ty ManpW Category 



MANPOWER . " 
: ' CATEGORY 




'OR ALL PROGRAMS 


FOR AVERAGE PROGRAM 


Total 
Presented 


'il^tal Hours 
in Pa?b|fcam; 
Preparaticfti 


rVv excise 

Hours Pfer 
Program 


Manhours 


Percent . 

■. • 'of 

Manhoiirs 


: NCC Staff V 
(including ^ 

./.j^:; Aides) 
:-:^^-C' Estimated;':- • 

• ■ Aides*-- 




528.6 


1.55 


.89 

■ ^- * ■ 

(.30 


14.4%)- 


II Volunteers ; 








■ . ■ 




iElderly^-- -', 
' ^ ,Oth^I^^ 


' v-^ 24 ■ ■ ■ 


297 - 6 
41.? • 


1.20 
1.73 


-.50 
.06 


24.3% 

2^9% ; 


I II V Agency 

Personnel : 


: 208 , 


. ■ • . ; •' 

^-.': 364^:;'' 


1^^ 


.61 


29.6% * 






1,231.7 


2 . 06 ^ 


2.06 


100.0% 



-Assuming-senior-aidesrcpntributed^one^hi 
as they did to preparation (See Table 2.1>> ' . 
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^^^^^^^^^^7^^^^^^^ , end of i;he exp^^^inieht, tte re' were nine seniors who were 

P^^4 services. However, it is clear that the elderly ^ 

^ con'tributed the>r did tb pr^aration. • 

-rv -^^^ 24 p^'ircent of the manhours in the 

/ while they gave only 14 ypercent^^t^ 

V * TTie percentage of age^^ program 
was 38 percent for preparation and was 30 percent for presentation ' 
despite the fact that some service officials had. regular pi^grams. 

Changes in Manpower During the* Experiment 

^ involved: i^ thfe production of segments 

: ; thyou^out^ pigriod* However, both the ^ 

total labor requirmenf : M by each| - 

categpipy of person changeji 'over time. Tabl<p 2.3 shows t^^ 
manhours . of labor, required- to produce an average ^segment during , 
i > ;.eacJi:qi^ experimental year. It also lists the proportion/ 

of this- Khich a^c^ jnanpower category contributed. The tpta 1 number:: 
,^ ^pf miqihours Required to prepare aind present an average segrtent fell 

to little more than five houys over the 
y^^^r ^^^r ^^^'t!;^^^ i^^ ^l ^^^ "^^^ lyes CTce of a lea rriihg 



curve. However, this result^^ tVo tendencies.- First, 

■ . :• . ... ^. V ....... ^. ^ ■ ■ - ^ ' ; ' ■ . •,!.■• 

production became more efficient as those involved gained experience ^ 
but at the same time, the average duration pl^ ia seg^^ of the 

major factors detei^ segment, also fell . 

sharpXy;^^^^ independent strengths 

bfj^ithiiscJ^^^^.]^ regression. 



Table 2T3 \. 

Manhours Jot Preparation and Presentation of Average 
Progr^J^d Percent of Manhours by Manpower Category pLr 
Quarter in Reading Interactive System 



I . PREPARATION ^ 

A> MMhburs to Prepare 
r Average Sejgment 

Total Manhours : 

B, Percent of Manhours Given 
to Preparation '■ ■ . v . . 

KCC System §taff 

.. Senior Aides . T ' 

^^^^ 7 • " E 

Agency Personnel 



TOTAL 



Hi; presentati6n 



A, Manhours to Presents . 
Average Segment ' * 

Total Manhours 

rcent ^ of Manhours Given 
Presentation ^ 

NCC Staff Including 




Senibr AidM^ 
TWderly Volunteers 
1^ y Other Volunteers ; 
Agency Personnel 

tJ# IS?TAL MANHOURS OF EREPAR- 
i MS'IO.N 'AND PRESENTATION 

ti^M ' ' Tbta 1 ' Manhours. per 
M't' t' . Average . Se'gment 



Quarter 



6.80 

V .■ . 

.30.6% 
5.9% 
13.5% 
50%\ 



1,00.0% 



2.20 



^2% 
10% 

6% 
6^% 



100.0% 



9.00 



QUARTERS IN 1976 



Second , 
Quarter 



5.61 



36.9% 

r5.5%- 

8.4% 

39.^%. 



ipo.0% 




35% 
32% 

26% 



100. 0% 



8.01 



Third 
Quarter 



4.51 



30.4% 
24.2% 
V 16% 
29.5%^ 



100.0% 



2.19 



48% 
26% 
2% 
24% 



IOD.0% 



6.70 



Fourth 
Quarter 



3,37 



32.6% 
15.0% 
18*7% 
53.5% 



100.0% 



1.7(^ 



54% 
24% 

•0% 
22% 



100.0% 



5.13 



' As^the^ system was producing more segments in each quarter than 
it had in the previous one, the average amount of presentation time 



. pjeor segment was bound to decline. Presenters' tfiie input for a given 
■■ • ' ■ ^ V ; . ^ ■ ■ < 

segment is directly related to the duration, of that segment. The f 

■ . • • f . ^ ' • . • ■ ■ . 

ayierage amount of preparation time per segment is* not determined l>y 

' >4 luxation in the same >ay. ^sxming that quality does not decline, 

V a deciii^in manhburs for prespaxation is a direct measure of improved 

- ' efficiency. TTie tiSWl n^ 

prepaxe.an average se^ent fell from ,6.^80 hours in the first quarter 

of the year, to 3.37 hours iji the final quarter, ahd the downward ^ 

ttend Is consistent over all four quarters. This InproVed efficiency 

in parcHlucing segments oocufs a^ classes of labor (system 

* staff, 'eUe:rly volunteers/ and agency personnel) became more 

^jqperienced with the process of {nreparing segments. Furthermore^ 

_ foxmats^ became more settled and some programs si]q)ly repeated their 

^j.: foxnat so less planning was required beforehand. By the' fourth 

quarter, only 3.37. mdhhpurs were required for preparation. Although 



ta on Inputs have not been tjracked sinpe, it seens likely that this 
a reasonable estimate c 
likely i:o decline ^ther. 



is a reasonable estimate of what itj: takes now, and that it is not 



^ There is eviden<^e titat the quality of interaction inqproved . 

during the year; home viewers were more involved, the split screen 
^ P ims used more often and, in general » participants learned to 

canunidBtte morje- effepi^velyr For furt;her details, see sections 
Vi- , v: o^. this volume: "Interactivi^elevision: A Frame Analysis** and 
(J. ' ^'Implementation of the Reading;. Interac?tive Cable Television System,** 



Changes In the p«i|:ceiit of manpoirer hours for the average segaent 
by Mjor nanpoirer category show a decrease by agency personnel and an , 
. increase 1^ tlie elderly. The share of input by agency personnel into 
both preparation and presentation fell sharply over the course of the 
year/ fifoa- SO: percent to 33 percent of the tofal input for segment 
\ preparation and fron^2 percent to 22 percent of the total for segment 

presentation. This can be seen as an increase in the* efficiency of 
the NGC system. The tine of agency personnel is scarce and valuable. 
> * A deliberate effort was made by the NCC system to have both system • 



staff and elderly volunteers become Knowledgeable and experienced about 
many of the services which the system was being used to deliver and to ^ 
substitute for agency p<?rsonnel wherfver possible. This substitution 
process occurred, of oourse, only in those areas of pvig^amfldng (such * 
as outreach, education, and recreation-social interaction! where agency 
personnel weme unrequired. 

The total con#ibution to ptb^aoB preparation by the elderly, 
the elderly voluntelnrs^and the senior aides increased substantially 

dfuring the year. The combined »hare of these tffb groups rose from ' 

. ... ' ■ ■ 

19. ^percent in the first^quarter to 23.9^ percent in the second and 
to 40.2 percent :l«'th^ third, but then declined slightly to 3?. 7 
percent in the fourth^iqOmer. This decline in the last qua; 
probably;!jiJie result of inclcHBent weathera^ incidence 
*of illness among senior addes^^-'llie^ame trend can be seen in the 
contribution ot the^derly to segment pres^tation, even though the 



|j fifqput of senior >ides is included with other NCC Systei^ staff . The 
elderly volunteers ^incl|*eased their input to presentation fron 10 percent 
\ to 24 percent. Furtheimore, it is ftot 'umreasona^lA^to assume that a 



or part of the increase fro« 22 percent to 54 percent by the NCC 
Staff can be ascribed to the isenior aides, nine^of Whom joined the 
" paid staff during the yea*. Furthermore, senior aides increasingly 
took over the role of presenters while other staff members did not, 
Adjtisting for senior aides by assuming they contributed the same 
proportion to NCC staff for presentation as for preparation, the 

total contribution of the elderly rises to 38.7 percent for 

K 2 ^ ■ 

presentation. 

» j' . ■ . 

Manpoiier Costs df Average Program Segment ' 
* Ujt to this point, the inputs^^to the production .of a segment 
have been discussed in terms of manhours. In this section, these 

inputs are priced to yield estimates of the manpower costs. The 

. > 

cost information in the rest of this ^ect ion has all been calculated 
in the.pj||me way using ^e same salary bases. Table 2.4 presents 
the hourly salary base informati'on used for program preparation. 



program presentation, and the joiiit^osts of support staff during a 
session. ThiQ..j«npofjer cost for a program is the sum of all the manhour 




inputs far preparation, presentation, and shared support multiplied by 
these hourly wages. It shouy also be noted that non-labor costs 
which could be directly tracked for program preparation only were 
included in the manpower cost estimates. However, these non-^ labor 



^ Senior aides formed one- third of the manpower input of the NCC 
staff to preparation (see Table 1.2). ^jOne- third of 43.2 percent, the 
■anpower input of all NCC staff to pr^entation, is 14.4 percent. 
Thu9> the elderly contributi:€mi to presentation is 24.3 percent from 
volunteers and 14,2 percent from senior aides, for a totM of 38.7 
1 percent* 
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Table 2.4 



Salary Base^ Used For Estiaating Direct 
Manpower Costs in Reading Interactive System 



MANPOIfER POSITION 

r — J '. 



I- MCC ^taf f 

. ■ 

Systai .Coordinator 
Production Manager 
PtpdAction Researcher 
Secretary 
NCC Coordinators 
Technical Aides 
. Senior Aides ^ 

II. Volunteers 

: Elderly ' 
bther 

III Agenoy Personnel 

Average 



HOURLY SALARY BASE 



For Prograi 
Preparation 



4.57 
4.41 
3.68 

3.57 
2.50 



2.50 



5.49 



♦ Direct 
Non- Labor 

• Costs, if. 

4any. 



For Progran 
Presentation 



4.35 



'2.50 
2.50 



5.49 



For Joint 
Support 



7.50 
4.57 
4.41 

4.28 
3.57 
2.50 

2:50 



4 



costs which included such itens as, travel costs, were very small and 
frequently zero. Therefore, the direct costs of producing segments 
are the manpower/ costs and are called this throughout^ althoug|:i the 

estimates do in fact include these minor non-labor costs of 

V. J ^ 

preparation. ^ ^ 

These mai^wer cost estimates do not represent staffing costs 
for t^e Reading experiment sinco^ they include costs of agency 
personnel and volunteers who were not paid. The actual ^staffing 
costs are.discussed in « detail in the section "Costs of the Reading 
Interact^e System and Alternatives for Replication." These estimates 
do reflect the true economic cost of the resources used and are thus 
the appropriate measure to use fbr coa4>arison with the costs of 
alternative uses of these resourceis in tests of cost effectiv^ess. 
The salaries of agency personnel were paid by their agencies ^and 
thlb^ figure used here is an average of the salaries paid to agency . 
personnel who contributed to program production over the interactive 
system. They are true estimates of the altem1k|^ve costs for the 

use of the time of these^ service deliverers. 

■ . ^ *• ' ■ 

It is not as clear what the alternative cost for the volunteer 

Snated by^tbe elderly sK6tild be. It^can be said that it is 
rero because the volunteers are retired and do not have work alterna- 
tives in the sense that other participants' db; they also volunteer 
for many other alternative senrices for Ithe elderly. Furtheny^r^, 
it could be argued that the elderly themselves are benefitting from 
this «se of* their tifav indeed, they would not volunteer if 'they 
were noti In other wcpis, their contribution represents tiie value 
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to th«sclves^of participating. However, these argments are not 
appropriate for cost effective oeasures when an estiaate'of what it ' 
Would cost to provide the saae Service is necessary. For this* 
purpose, there is a value to the Work contributed since someone 
Wduld have to be paid to do it, if the volunteers were nqx forth- 
coming. The appropriate wage sjiould therefore be th^ salary which 
Would hav« to be paid to hire p^pople to perform the' sa»e tasks. 
However, it is not ft all clear- what that salary would be since 
' there was no attempt to figure out the appropriate job deicripUon 

tJ»"P?ore, the. relevant wage. In this study, the wage paid 

to the elderly who were hired as senior aides has been used, thit 

" * . ■ ,-*■'-*■.- 
Is $2.50 per hour, which is also approxiawtely the miniaun wrfge 

level. This is pro|)ably arf underestimate of the true alternative^ 
costs for, two .reasons. First, £lie<2. 50 base was decided in order 
to keep, earnings of the elderly below the limit for eaxaliigs before " 
social secu^ty pensions are reduced. It is an institutional 
V li^tation which does not apply to other*groups. Secondly, ^ome 
of the eldei:ly'who were hired in He^g felt that they should bi 
^ * ***** worth,* and are now paid at a rate similar 
— ^ to that of technical aides, — - — — . ■• \ , ,.. 

Using these salaries and the manhour estimates from Tables 2.1, 
2.2, 4Bfd 2-.3, avdra|e costs per segment; 

tiom a^ pfesetttataoB were calculated. The results are ^n-esented 
in Table 2.% This SilPS^he decline in average costs due to two 
diffe^nt ^mcts: the decrease iii^manhours per segaent and, 
(b) the substiti|tion of elderly for NCC s^a^f and agency^ersormel . 



It 



Table 2.5 



Average Costs Per Segment and^V^r Manhour For 
Preparation and Presentation of 'Interactive 
— ^.ttcogranaiing in 1975 



J- 



I;-P 



ION COSTS 



Niaber^^of Manhours 
per Segnent ' 

Av^Mge Cost 
p^»r Se^ent 

Average Cost 
per Hanhooor ^ 



i»> PRESafTATION COSTS 

■r- • 

f 

r NuBber 0f Hanhours 
. I ^rw^gjsent 

Average Cost „ 
* per Segnant . 

Average Cost 
per Itanhour 

III. IftEPARA'UON'AND ' 



PRESENTXriON COSTS 



Vmi^i of Manhoufs 
' jfer SegBent 

[Average Cost 
, fiir Segaent ' 

Average Cost 
. per Manhour 



First 

-6.80 
$31.28 
4.60 



2.20' 
$10.30 
$^4.68 




Second 
Quarter 



5.61 
$24.40 
$ 4.35- 



2.40 



$ 8.59 



$ 3.58 



Third 
Quarter 



4.51 
$17.86 
f 3.96 



' 2.19 
$ 7.38 
$ 3.^7 



Fourth 
Quarter 



3.37 
' $i4.05 
$ 4.17 



1.76 
$ 6.44 

$ '3.-66 



Annual 
Average 



4.56 
$19.09 
$ 4^19 



2.06 
$ 8.17 
$ 3.97 



■V- 



. 8.01 
$32.99^ 
$ 7.93 



6.70 
$25.24 
$ 7.33 



^ 5.13 
$20.49 
$7.83, 



' ^6 •62- *> 
$ 8. 16-. . 



4rv 



if 



Prepv^Btion costs per hour were ait by aore than half and presen- 
tation <^sts by forty percent. The .addition of these two costs 
shows a decline f*cm about $40 to %l^vc sfegment. These are 
less than the total costs per^ segment siSce they do not include . . 
the joint costs per session. , Average costs per'nanhour are 

> 

included to^show the effect on costs t»f the. switch from agency 
personno;,>^-NCg staff to elderly.. Thfe' last quarter shqwed a 
flight increase because of the absence of sctee "senior aide* 
through sickness; otherwise there was a 20% decline through th« 
third quarter. # ; • v 

^ i - < 

Average Manpower Costs Per Hour by Social Service ' 

' . '' ''^ ' s ■> ■ 

In the last section average manpower costs per program segment 
were calculated for the^ Reading system. These aTreratges, however, 
conceal wide systcMtic variations in the^ costs *W-ch this secti^ 
will explore further. The three*- cnicial factors affecting costs 



are: *•* . 

'■.4 



1. Duration of pzpgran segment 
'"v*^ ?.* Month of operation 

— 7. Social service category. 




Quarterly information «jj manpower costs of>Ke average^oj5ri 
*' segment showed a substantial decline over the year, but did^l(|h<b;id 

Constant the length of the segment fr the social servi^^pafeg^. 
Es^mates of average manpower costs per houir. are pjesent»tf |fre 



the social service,. categories already discUss^a.' Next, the results 
of a regression equation which. controlled for each of the three facto 



* # 



and enabled the net effect of each on average program costs 

estiiiated precisely are discussed. . T 

Table 2.6 contains estimates of leverage maiq)OweT costs per 

. segment bx social service categories and the percentage distribution 

:o£rjnnpower. costs attribtitlble to the three main groups, NCC staff " 

'(including^enior aides)', agency personnel and elderly volunteers. - 

.'Table 2.7 co^ares these mailpbiierfcosts pe^ segment witli average 

.manpower costs per hour|£br the different services. In this table, 

• * ■ * 
since-the duration of segments is held constant, the cost differences 

between the services is clearer, although the effect of the decline 

in costs over the year is not controlled. Eich major service area * . 

will be discussedln turn to bring out some^5if the explanation for 

the differences in these costs. , ' 

Information and Referral: A. Outreach t 

Of the.^five topic areas covered undes outreach, projpranming 
for'tihree (housing, transportation, and ^«gal; f<^d stiups; other 
public assistance) wa$ njore expensive for both average segm^t 
costs and average hous^ costs than the other two topics. They 
cost mere to produce because they use^ jaore of all three. lnan^>wer 
factors, agency personnel, elderly and NCC staff, tha» the other two " 
topics. Also, compared with other service programi, these three used 
relatively More staff and agency tine and less eicierly time. The 
cost of NCC staff and agency personnel is about tw4^€^that for the f 

:.' "\' ■ V- 

eldarly. BCSGC outreach npgraaHing did not use more elderly input*than 
the expensive topics|* but It^ did use considertbly less inpUt from all 
three factors. 
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Table 2.6 



: .• • Average' Mauipower Costs pW Segment and Proportions :, 
Attributable toNCC Staff, Agency Personnel, arid Eider ly 
Volunteers by Major Service Category in Reading Interactive; System 



SERVICE CATEGORY 

I. INFORMAtlON AND 
REFERRAL 

A. ;,Qutrea^ 

1. Housing Transpor- 
4 tatioi^and Legal 

2. Food, Stamps 

,5, Other Public 
■ ■ , ■•' Assi3€ance J 

r v V 4 . Othei Services - ; 



5. ^BCSCC Activities 

B. Interaction with y 
. Servii:6,SuppUers ^, 

^ - '^^ 1 V IcJcal/State Gq^^ 
^ mt;.^.^,. 2. Social Seturxt^ 



II ^ DIRECT DELIVER 

A, Form Filling ^ 

B. Education 

: ^ tl . Heajn:h Educatibn 

C> feecreation 



;xon 



jcreation-Sbcxii 



PERCENtS^AVERAGE MANPOWER" 
^ COSTS ATTRIBUTE TO: 



NCC-^ 
Staff 



66 

"63 ' 

so/. 

50 



66 

.• 70 



68 



'44 
. 53' 



X- 72 



.'its . 



'Agency 
Personnel 



% 



\ .. ;27 

.40. 
:X 21 
16 



15 
21 



19 



46 
23 
15 



3 . 



/Elderly 
Volunteers 

% * 



17' , 

' 10 • 
29 
17 



19 
9 



13 



10 
S2 



25 



AVERAGE 
MANPOWER 
COSTS/PER 

SEGMENT 



»■ 

$108.76 
'91.06 

t 76.70 
^3.17 
29.32 



60.51 
32.41 



94.94 



103.80 
55.76 
38.91 



' > 58 .70 



Table 2.7 



Average Manpower Costs Per Segnnent and ?er H^^ 
by Major Service Category in Reading Interactive System 



♦6 





maJipower costs 
per segment 


MANPOWER COSTS 
PER HOUR 


C , SERVICE CATEGORV, / ' 

• I. INFORMATION Mtt.'REFERRAL 

, A. Outreach ^ ' . * 

1. Housing, Transpor- 

tation^ and Legal 

2. Food Stamps 

3/ Other Public^ 
. Assistance \. /'■'\'!^ ■ ' 
4. Othe^ Services 
^5. Direct Bariking'Q^ 
v^.6,BCSCC Activities * \ 


■ '. ■ 
■■: Total 

Segments 


Average Cost 
Per Segment 


Total 
Hours 


;^verage 

Cost 
Per Hour 


in 
104 

.^■.h:ii _ 


$108.76 
91.06 ' 

./.D. /U 

43.'17 
29.12 V 


4.5 
5.0 

A O 

4.0 . 
44.7 

2.1 
3.5 


^241.69 
252.94 

4 '3, 9^ 
i 172.68 

171.43 
154.32 

■S' 


B. Interaction with 
Seirvice Suppliers 

\ 1 . Local/State Gov it ; 

2. Social Security 


= 67 
• 23 


60.51 
32.41 


36.7 
'6.0 


J83.36 

*io2r^6 


l^:-.: ■ ''^^'-m' . . 

H. DIRECT DELIVERY, 




. ■ '\. 






A • rOTui Milling 

1 . Earned IncoihV" 
> 2. Medicare ^ 
^ Rent Rebate 


/ ■ 3 ■ -v. 


-. ' * 

. 94.94 


1.6 
' 2.4 
.3.0' 


153.23 

159.45^ 

167.^ 


B. Education • 

. -j^^' v2; bther Education 
; ^ > ■ 3; Cdnsiimer Education 


..s, ' - " .»■- - 

" ■ . 

X:/'. 41 V - 

''■■■:>53' 
■v'45\;;:;/ 


103.80 . 
• • • 55,76 . 
38.91 ■ 


42.4 
33, 3 
36,7 


167.42 
:i4|.74 
Va-85'.29 


-■':;'C:.:'-Recyeation;-;--'::-.r • 
■^^v'- V'-^.'^^creatioh-Sopial.,; A 




58.70 


145 , 8 


• 

146.75 
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F ■ One important reason for these cost differences is the difference 
betiweeri ..the average duration of the' segments presented on each:; fable 
2. 7 shows that even though the same three topics are still . the most 
expensive, there is less Variation. In fact, the hourly costs of the., 
three are quite similar and about $80 more than the others. "Another 
reason for the higher costs wis . that a great .deal of effort was being 
..put into these .topics' because they, were being used to track the 
effectiveness of the NCC programming . for. research purposes . All three 
topics usually, involved the use of experts", from local agencies as - " 
preparers and presenters of programming, and agency personnel were " : 
consulted for all preparations. Since important local agencies were 
using the system for the outreach programs, relatively more- time and 
energy by system staff was also deVo'ted to program preparation. ' 
Furthermore; prograjjs oil ' these topics tended to use the same, agency ■ 
presenters once or twice only, ajid' therefore they did. not gain 
•experience with the NCC system. For this reason, the! time Required 
for preparation (ijbth by agency and system Sjtaff) tended to be longer. 
The other service and BCSCC categories, by contrast, used fai more 
elderly presenters and fewer agency presenters;, only 40% of these 
programs had input from, agency pe^rsonnel. These programs tended to. 
be prepared- and presented -by elderly volunteers, who were themselves 
consumers of and experts on the .service. . S 
■y^'^ ded c^tor which 

may explain, why the outreach; 
programming falls into;^t^^ All services on 

which outreac^^-was^ expensive, were fairly complex / ^ 

programs witV- intricate eligibility requirements and benefits:. Th^ 



servicesN^n which the ^'cheaper" outreach programming wa^ such 
a3 the activities and services of BCSCC^ entailed much less complexitj^ 
When a topic was complex, considerable work was required |)y staff , 
by the elderly and by the agency to arrive at a means of communicating 

this information in an interesting and comprehfensible way. 

^ • . . ■ ■ ■ * 

The 'conclusion to be drawn is that the cost of interactive 
outreach prp^i^Lmming iis strongly affected by the nature of the service ^ 
. on which ^pB?ach is being done. More complex services require more^ 
time, intensive program production and longer presentation times 
and, thus, cost. more. Finally, since fewer interactive programs 
were don# 6a each of the more complex services than»on thf^ others, ' ' 

. production costs did not have an opportunity to decline as^experience 
was. gained. : - ; - 

Information and Referral; B. Ihtetactioh wij^h Service Supplier 

This category'of sQcial service contained two topics: interaction:, 
with social security and interaction with, local and is tat e government. 
Both had lower averagei^ segment costs and Jive than 
the e^ensive outreach^ topics, although they were more^^e^ . 
, V than other outreach topics. ?oth, topics also had relatively large 
> injni^ts firom NCC^^ S coH5)i|ped to the outreach prqgrammiri|fe apd smaller 
inputs, from .the elderly and the agencies. The jnobile igiit was always 
used fpif th^se;|Lnt6^ needed additionally NCC suppojrt 

staff in ^thBi^-^^i?esentation..x.T^ agency input occurs because 

these topic3$,^^tnil ike outreach programming, used the same a:gency 
presenters ^|tg;^qt;.^d again. The agency staff involved gained 



considerabl (5 experience with the NCC system and became quite efficient 
as preparers and presenters of interactive programming. 

Direct Delivery: A, - Form Filling 

This category of social service contained three topics: earned 

' ( ' ■ o ■ . • . ... . . 

income forms. Medicare forms, and. rent rebate forms. Since only a 

tew programs were actually done prt each of these topics, they were 

grouped tojgether into one category for estimating^average segment 

costs. *A1 though cJIparatively expensive/ in terms of average segment 

costs, the hourly costs for form filling were at the Iqw end <)f the 

scale. It is clear that the, major/ reason for this is the longer , 

average hours of form filling segments, for there are many other.. 

reasons to expect higher costs. First, very few programs ^ i^ere dbhe 
' ■ * - ■ ■ . ■ *■.■..■■-'' . * ' ■ , 

on form filling, so there was less opportxinity . to become experienced .i . 

and to increase the .efficiency with which programs were prepared and 

presented. In addition, this- progriamming (lilce outreach on the more 

complex services), did involve substantial preparation time by NCC 

and agency i|||aff, ;It required more presentei^g^ assistants to help 

elderly participants fill out tl^ir forms. A nxmber of technical 

problems arose in connection with this programifing; for example, finding 

a way to enablis? elderly participants to adequately see a sample of 

the/particuiar.,form which was being discussed. Eadi of these problems 

required large'inputs of time to solve. 



Wiriect Delivery: B. Education 
^ Of the three topics under this ca^ health education has very 

hiigh average manpower costs, while consumer education and other education 



'kr^ low. However, consumer education *has the highest hbuyly :cbsts, 
while. 9ther e(lucation has the lowest of all service topics, - So, in 
^gene'iral, these toplKrs are at the IpWer end of the hourly scale. 
^ -tr- Health education =^fogramming segments were Icttg (the average 
ifes^ne h<wr), and* they tended to use more experts and agency staff 
thait^t^itiler of the other two education topics. Education thus 
contains^ two distinct groups; as does the outreach category, and for 

• j o . r . ' ■ • 

similar reasons^ Th? distinction lies in the greater complexity 

Of the topic which requires greater expert ^Xnowledge for preparation 
^and present^ation. Health education programming used the highest 
jelative"^ ijiput;o^ of any category (46% of the total 

costV,\ while other 'educaticm and consumer education used more 

elflerly ancl less NCC staff . ' 

Direct DeliveryV C> Recreation-Social^ Interaction 

Recreation- social interaction programming had low average segment 
costs and average hourly costs. Prograiming under this tppic used 
less agency input than any other topic (3 perc||it), and although a 
hi^ percent of its cost went for 3taff in||t *(72 percent) , the actual 
amount of staff time it used was low relative to most other topics. 
The very low agency tiil^ input arises because ^recreation programming . 
.involved t^e direct delivery of a service by the NCC system and did 
not, as fo^ filling and health education, require the use of experts 
or agency staff in its preparation or presentation. 



Estimated Effects of Duration, Social Service, and the 
yearning Curve on Average Program Costs 

■ Iii this section, t)icrprecise effects of duration, of the different 
social services and topics and of the learning curve, are estimated 
by means of multiple regression anal/sis. The manpower cost of 
producing a segment was regre5«€d on duration of segment, month .of 

operation in which the segment was produced, and dummy variables " 

\ ... i ■ ' ■-_■->■ 

representing the topic of the segments. The actual estimating' 

* . '■ - . . " . 

equation aad^r egression results are presented in Appendix A. ; 

The results provided consistent and highly significant effects 

for duration and.month of operation. The equation with these two 

variables alone explained 41 percent of the variance (R^ = .41). ' * 

The coefficients obtained ^indicate the following findings: 

1. The manpower cost of producing a segment increases 70 
cents for each additional minute. 



2a. The average manpower cost of producing segments fell by' * / 
$2.1^ each month over the 12 month period of the exuer^ljit:. 



b. The average manpower cost of 'producing a one-half Kou^,. 
segment fell from $69 to $41 over.the 12 months holding' 
social service constant. 




m 



From these results, the evidence for a strong learning curti^^^^^^^^^^ 
effect is concltisive. The major ways in which this increase in^C^i f^v%;{^ 




efficiency were manifested have been discussed throughout this chajJ^j 
and can be suBmarized as follows: 

1. The elderly were trained diiring the period and proved able ^%^^^>a^I^^^ 
to take over for both agency personnel and NGC staff.. . ' iv(K\riV^^^ 

2. Both the elderly paid as staff members and elderly volunteers 

took over an increasing ^hare of the programming. The hourly-lVfVc^^^^ 
cost of their labor was half that of NCC staff and agency fVi^^^ 
; personnel. * A^'>vv!;'i: 
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3. The elderly took an increasing share of both preparation 
and presentation/ but took over more in presentation* 

^4* All gripups, HCC staff, agency personnel, and the elderly 
gained experience during the year and therefore the time 
inputs for all manpower fell significantly. 

5. The time* inputs for all thre% groups fell in both preparation 
and presentation, but fell more in preparation. 

6. The services in which it was possible to substitute elderly 
for the mo rq expensive agency personnel and NCC stafC were 
the less complex. The more complex ia terms of rules and 
regulations, the less possibility for substitution. ^ 



In addition) 



the results also indicate signif icant-tiif ferences •ST^'^ 



between the different social service topics.- Twelve dunmy variables . 

were included to represent these different topics. These topics are *■ :t^- 

-the saae as those discussed throughout the chapter with two exceptions^ 

when the amount of prograsning did not warrant separate variables. * 

These 'were: , .w'Sv rUVv -^^.^. " ■ . / . \ 

1/ Th6 '^M^t^il(5inkirt|f 2^ which was added to 

othtfTlervftasss:: . • :: ■ 

■ 2. Thtf^iiree fciW^?litling;t^Ei4i.- wS:^^P together as 

one variable jMlleid"f<i^ 



i 




The explanat:<^t^i^fer of th(^^ not greatly 

increased by the 'a<i<ii-tion (trf^ly^ topic ^ the 



segment* Adding ^11: the social jservic^ topic vatiabtes raised the 
to only .47 ^o« .41. About half of these topic variables had 
significant regression coefficients in each equation, but several 
were not significant in any equation. The regression mbdel in which 
recreation- social interaction was the excluded dummy variable 
,ejq>lained 48% of the variation in the manpowetr cost of producing a 



ERIC' " ■ ■ -^i^-^i-^ . . 



segnent. The estimating equation for a segment on recVea^ti on-social 



BcVea^tit 



interaction is as follows: 



Cr « $47.90 ♦ $ ,70 (D) - $2,17 (M) 

where : j 

■ • ■ " • • • 

. Cr « estimated manpower cost of producing a segment 
^ on recreatjLdn-social interaction 

D « duration of segment in m^utes 

M X month of operation in. Which segment is produced. 

From this equation, it J^tn |)e estimated that a recreation^soeial 
interaction program o^^jti^half hour (30 minutes) produced in the 
average month (7.8 or the later part of July) would cost $51 to , 
produce. ' * * 

The costs of each social service topic can be estimated in a 
similar way, I The results are presented in Table 2.8 where the 
topics ^&Te listed iii descending order of cost. There are two quite 
distinct groups: those w]^ average manpower costs ranging from $75 
to $90 per half hour and those with average costs around $50 per 
^ hal% hour. The more expensive group are those which involve the 

more complex services: oiztrea^h for food stamps, public as^ stance 

. • • . C 

and housing, trahsportati^m and legal topics, form filling and 
^ ^ health, ej^tcation. It is interesting to note that the two interactive 
^ics:..interactipn with social securiQr and with local and state 
govemment**are in the le?s expensive group despite the input from 
senior agency personnel. The most popular program tcqjics— interaction 
with local and state government and recpeation-social interaction—, 
afe both in th#l€^ss ei?>^sive range, .Tht^iean expensive service 



^. .-^. k . * m . . ^•♦■ili 
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Table 2.8 



^*^verage Manpower^ost of Producing One-Half flour of 
Interactive Progranoaing on Various Topics as Estimated 
by Multiple Regression Model* • 



Average Cost Per 

Social Service Topic . " 1/2 Hour PrQgram 

■ \ 

Outre&ch on Housing, ^ansportation> 

Legal Services . 92 



(^tr^ach on Food Staap^ 86 

Outreach on Otl^^r Pxiblic Assistance Services 80 

Foia Filling 78 

Health Educat{ai 77 

Other Education » 52, 

Ccmsuaer Education 51 

Interaction with Social Security 4SI 

Interaction with Local and State Govemnent 51 

Recreiition-Social Interaction . 51 

Outreach on Other Services 49 

i 

Outreach on. BCSCC , 43 



It is assuned that the progran was pnxhiced in aonth 7.8» the 
average valuSs^ for this variable. 
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of all was the outreach for the Berks County Senior Citizens Council 
activities. > 

From theses results it .can be concluded that most 30-minute 
programs in the average -month cost a minimum of $50; that those 
delivering e;q)ensive services cost at least $25 more; and that the 
very expensive outreach programs cost as much as '$40 more. Both ' 
form filling aod health education, which did not appear so high in 
the average hourly costs, are among the expensive services as would 
be predicted by the high agency input and their degree of complexity. 

In^gcneral, this finding illustrates the advantages of the 
^ regression technique which enables the independent effect of critical 
variables to be measured separately. However, it should also be 
noted that in reality the variables may not be strictly independent. ' 
It was certainly clear that there was a#relationship between duration 
of segment and the month of operation. This means that there are 
also limits to the usefulness of the regression results for other 
systemis. It is for this Yeason that the calculations of average cost 
per participant hour in the next chapter use the -actual Reading costs 
per hqur and not estimates based on the results presented in this 
section. ^ 

FiBBlly, it should be noted that by the end of the year the 
minimum cost had fallen by another $9 per half -hour segment.^ Thus, 
$40 per half hour is closer toVthe minimuB.cost which would be 



3 • : r 

pother way of putting this is that a linear learning curve 
effect fbr the first year oxily is assumed. This fits the Reading 
experience well, but may not extrapolate to other situations. In 
ptoticular, any interaction between duration of segpient and learning 
effect will bias the results. 



experienced imder normal operating conditions, when tke staff, agency 
.personnel, and volimteers have all gained experience with the system. 

. ' it 

However, it should be noted that this low cost is -a reflection of the 

helVy use of volunteer labor, which was valued at half the market 

price of other labor inputs. Where volunteers are not available or . 

heavy use has to.be made of skilled persomi&l for the kinds of 

f ' ' > 

services which it i$ desired to deliver interact^ely, costs afe*/ 

likely to be more than double this )^stimate. . 

I** " . ' ■ • 



Estimates of Average Costs Per Segment Including Overhead 

Apart from the negligible non- labor costs so far included, the 
cost estimates presented "in^ this chapter have been thecdirect manpower 
costs of producing interact iv&iparJigraaBing. In this final section, the 
appropriate overhead cost to be allocated to each hour of programing 
is calculated to provide a measure 6lE tlie full cost of interactive '*^'*^- 
programming. . * . . 

Overhead co^ts represent that portion of the total cost o^ 
operating the NCC system f8r\he oner)^r esqierimental period which 
was not directly assignable to specif^tc'lnteractive programming. 
These can be viewed as the overhead expenses of running, the system: 
the cost^of space, utilities, maintenance of equipment, si^pplies, and 

that part of the total time input by NCC system staff during which 

■> ■ ■ • '-'j 
they are not -working directly on the prdiduction of specific interactive 

programs^ These overhead costs have been estimated by deducting the 



^tal fupover costs for NCC staff j'^lI^^/ r^U^d to interactive. 





cost^ from total operating costs/ and dividing by the number of hours 
of jprogranmlifg. 

The average operating costs were estimated in the section of ^ 
this r6port "Costs of the Reading Interactive Systen and Alternatives 

for Replication/' Estimated x:osts for Phase I and Phase II for the 

• *• . • 
recooBcnded system Were $13,662 and $9,182 per |pnth respectively. 

^ « * 

ilonthly operating costs for. Berks Cosnunity TV are currently $8,283. 
. The estivated costs for the recomended systea' in<;lude a cost for 
cable Mintenande which the ATC-Berks table TV Co. currently absotbj 
arid slightly higher staff costs. N<me of these estimates are really 
appropriate • The Phase I and Il/figures; on the one hand, are for 
a recbnaended system, not the actual Readilkg system. On the other 
hand, the Berks Connunity TV costs are for regular operations after 
the learning period is*over, while the manpower cQ^s have been 
calculated f&r the initial year during ^ich' aver^gt^jppsts fell 
because of increai^ed ej^erience and efficiency. Actual Reading costs 

for the yeaar would be ^appropriate becauseoof the additional work 

■i 

for research and 6iq>erijlientatiom under contract. 

• Since there was no clearly appropriate estimate for total costs 
whidi %ras comparable with the manpower cost estimates, overhead costs 
were calculated using both Phase I and Phaie IT operating costs. 
An average of high and low estimates for overhead yields im hourly 

estimate. o£ $160 *for the experimental year. The j||tails of the 

• - -^ - ■ ■ V .... ^ 
caloUations anjd .a fuller discussion can be found in Appendix A. 

Ta^Ie 2*9 coDtains t^e^ estimfites of NCC average costs pef hour 



Table 2.9 



Average Total Costs Per Hour by Major 
Service Category in Reading Interactive System' 



SERVICE CATEGORY . 

I. t^ffORjUTION ANd'^REFERRAL 

A> Outreach^ 

1. Food Stampsr "# 

2. Other Public 

Assisttace I 

3. Housing;, Transpor- 

tation^ and Legal 

4. Direct Banking 

Option 

5. BCSCC Activities 
Other Services 

. Interaction with 
Service Suppliers 

1 . Social Security 

2. Local/State Gov't. 

II. DIRECT DELIVERY 

A. Foi» Filliii£ 

1; Earned Inciaie 
, ^ :2^ HedicarW : ^ 
. . J. Hent* Rebate • 

" B. Education 

1. Consumer' l^ucation 
. 2v Health Education 

3. Others EdacfttioQ ^ 

. C^ Recreation 



III. 



AV^RACB^ ; . - 



NCC COSTS 



NCC 



(1) 



160 

138 

161 

158 
104 

97. 



143 
122 



127- 

105 

125 



75 
99 
90 



107. 



103 



Total 
Including 
> Overhead 



(2) 

320 

298 • 

321 

298. 
264 
247 



303 
/ 282 



287 . 

26S 

285 



*235 
259 
' 250 



267 
263 



OTHER COSTS 



Agency 
Man- 
powgr 



(3) 
$ 



51 

110 

65 

33 
. 56 • 



43 
28 



18 
33 

36.' 



^* 28 
• 77 
J 34 



28 



ERJC, 



• It^ghted Jqr hours of programing. 

r i406437 



Elderly 
Volun- 
teers , 



(4) 
S 



43 

27 
17 

5 
5 
50 



• 18 
35 




9 
22 
2S 



59' 
'17 
i3 



37, 
36 



FULL 
COST% 

Columns 
2-f3f4 

' (5) 

>S ■ 



414 

435 

403 

336 . 

325 

333 



364 
345 



514 
320 
i49 



322 
3S3 
307 1 



308 : J 



I ■ ■ V 



326; C - 



, j^^v ; ; . ' " . ;A^RAG# COST^<PER:.PA^IC:p> READING 



• { ■ i In this ■cHKptfer;^ estdum pier'^aarticipgertt 

V^^^^^ ih^ th^ *in^5p»^ xJateg^iesr and topics *are present^ 

» and the effept- of the ^^xtension of raiception td home ^viewers is disc^ss^d. 



- ' These estimate3iwere made in order to show the relationship between 

^ . - . •• ■■■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ - \. f..^- . .^.r - 

the hourly;i?co5ts presented in the last chapterc^aiid the avidience Which 

th^;pTl0gra|^ is the closest approximation possible 

^< wjLth ,tnis data to the cost effectiveness of the^^interacjiye system; 

' The results A are -used, first, to make comparisons witti the costs of 

delivering similar services by other methods wl^xever possiJ)le and. 



seconds to show how the expansion of the; systetf reduces cth%se costs 
'substantially. ^ \>, . ' / ^>'-- ' . 

Although tJie measures^ i^ hour are - | 

not Strictly appropriate for cost effegtiveness coiiqpa.m 



4 "^lil- 



*' enable the Relative popularity of thief different services and service 



topics delivered; over the interactive system to Be assessed in their 
. impact on the <Osts of delivering*^ the diffierent services. //This is 



certainly one way to measure the relative effiectivenes^ of the^ 

• ' ■ ■■• --^ ; /.J-A .. . ■■■ ■ . ,^ ■.. ■■ ■ ^ ■ 

•■ -'^ ■■■^ r---. . .. * 4*; ' 

different interactive services, since^it does represent \a b§havioral ^ 

j4^.- response . is a behavioral response to the interactive rprogramrai^g 

■'^^^ although it does not .vfthow what servicS^ output^ was actual ly^ utilized ^ i» 

.• ■. ' ^- , ■ .\ 

. (or how) • This is partly because there is no sati^sfactbry measitre 

• ':^ ' ' . •• ' ' . ' ' ' 

of the quantity ot service or infoihn|.tioh whi eft a given pr^ ; 



• delivered. In addition, there is hp way to assess the quality of that 
output, .except as reflected in differences in the effective draw of 

different\ social service pi:pgrams. The long range goal of the service 

' ^ '■ . . • . > ■ ■ • , ^ . 

delivery is to bring about changes in the attitudes and behavior of 
..■ - /'., .'^ ■ ' ■■• • ■ ■ .■ ■. 

, the target group; for examplCT to Ii ic r tfa se-trse of a ser vice or Im prove 

j * . c uu su M^f % f i gjwucy of a -service » Ideally, the target group ot a 

; system which delivers the information 'yeil" will change their behavior 

m a way which could be measured as' an indicator t)f the success of 

.^hfe system. BuV there is no way to distinguish the delivery effect- 

iveness of the interactive^system from all the other factors which " 

/determine the demand for a service. For- ei^ample, if citizens really 

do not want the service, the interact lye deliveiy will m^evno. 

difference to its uptake. / " 

This chapter is divided into two niaiii sections. In the first^i 

;the infonna/t'ip;! i on costs p^ hour by social service is 

presented* * Each social service is discussed in terms of its go^ls , 

the effectiveness of th^ interactive programmijig, and comparisons with 

other service deMVery methods wherever 'possible. In the second 

r ^ection, the impact of. extending' the system on these hourly partjci^ 

p^t costs is discussed.. • > 

— . 



'Average Costs P^r Participant' Hpur by Social Service Category 

■ 1— -W*' '4- ■ * ■ ' 

Table 3.1 ijrlSenfc^the estimates of participants per hour, 

' 1- ■ ^ 

average .costs per hpur, and average^ costs per participant hour tor, 

^ the. five main social service categories. . The estimataton of average 
hourly costs was discussed in detail iiT^the laSt - chapter/^. T^^ NCC 



Table 5.1 



Average Costs Per Participant Hour by Major / 
Social Service Category* in Reading Interactive System 



4 



•^ I^TI CIPWS P)^ R HOUR -^(Number) 



TOTAL HOURS 



^ Participants : 



NCe .^ttendairqe p^er hour 
Converter Viewer's per hour 

. TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 



AVERAGE COSTS 1?ER HOUR 



(In dollars) ; : • 

- J.' .\hj^: . 
■ NCp System Cps'tS -:- ; > 

Agency Costs 

■■ ■ ' • '■ .-^j'-i' ■ ' 

^. TOTAL COSTS PER HOUR 




.GE COSTS ,PER PARTICIPANT 
HOUR (In dollars) 



"NCC"'System~Costs: 
Agency Costs 

■ ■ 

TOTAL COST PER 
PARTICIPANT HOUR: 



Information 
and Referral 



A. 

Outreach 



60 
46 

106 



$262 
$ 45 

$307 



$274 
$0.43 



$2.90 



Inter- 
action 



'42.7 " 



•♦.71 
J 54- 



125 



285 
SO 

$315 



2728' 
0^24 



$2.52 



II 



Direct Delivery 



A. 

Form 
filling 



6.4 



29 
22 

51 



r278 
32 

$310 



'5745' 
.0.63 



$6.08 



B. 

Educa- 
tion 



112.^4 



28 
21 

49 



, 248 
46 
$294 



'570r 
0.93 



$5.99 



C. 

Recre- 
ation/ 
Social 



145.8 



61 
46 

107 



267 
4 

$27?' 



2750" 
0.04 



$2.54 - 



^. See Appendix B, Sections 1 and 2, for estimating procedures. 

2 NCC Syistem c6,st i^icludes direct manpower; costs arid estimated overhead. 

^ Agency cost is the value of the manpower input of agency personnel. ; * 



system costs include the -average cost of NCC staff used to produce, 
an hour -of programming and a share of overhead expenses for the 
operation of the. NCC system, while the agency cost is simply the 
value (%f the manpower provided by agency personnel. The NCC 
attendai)ce data was collected during the experimental period. 
The estimates of converter viewers were calculated from data 
available in the second survey of the. elderly and are explained 
more fully "in Appendix B.- Finally, the cost per participant hour 
is calculated by dividing the average cost per hour by the total 
participants per hour artd represents the cost of presenting one 
h^tir of programming to one individual. 

The average costs per hour ranged from $270 for recreation 
to $315 for interaction with Service supplilir.. Individual topics 
varied far more than this and will be discussed below. Average • 
costs per participant, however, showed much larger differences 
reflecting the considerable differences in the effectiveness of 
the social services in attracting participants; Interaction with 
service supplier drew the largest audiences, 125 per hour, followed 
by recreation and outreach with 107 and 106; the least popular were 
form-filling-and^edupationi -with- half— the-^ 

two services were therefore much the most expensive in terms of 

theilf average cost per participant hour. Interaction with service 

/ • ^ ■ . , ■ 

supplier and refcreation were the lowest cost at roughly $2.50 per 
participant hour. - " . 

Some of the major reasons for variation in average hourly costs 
were discussed ih the last chapter. Part of the differences ^wer^ 



'due to the time at which 'the programming on a particular ^opic was 
produced and part to the intrinsic differences in manpower requirements 
for programs on different topics. Attendance at the NCCs increased 
over the one year period as the system became l?etter kiiown and more 
popular. Therefore, the differences in the average number of attendees , 
per hour for each topic is also partly due to the time (in thQ^ife 
of the system) at which the programming was presented and, partly, 
to the general preferences of the target audience for 5pecific topics. . 

Theoretically, all interactive proprams could have .the same numbers 
of attendees per hour, since the physical capacity of the NCCs is 
always the same. However, the amount of labor required- to present a 
program might be sensitive to the number of participants for certain 
services. In addition, the success or effe'ctiveness T3f a system such 
as this is largely dependent on its ability to attract participants. 
k social service cdnnot be delivered via the system to persons who do 
not attend or^hb'do not watch the programming at home. Therefore, 
the cost measures for. each topic have been assessed in terms of the 
actual costs incurred and the actual number of persons Reached. 
However^ it shbuld/'be recognized that the average cost of producing one 
-hour~of-programing -is-relati^ly-fixed-ovei^the^'range-fr^ — 



approxim^teiy 190 attendees per hour. Theoretically, the average cost 
per person, per hoiir, would fall continually as audience size increased. 
Table 3.2 contains -comparative data on the number of participants and 
average cost per participant hour for fifteen social service topics. 
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Table. 3.2 



Participants and Average Costs Per Participant Hour 
by Social Service Topic in Reading Interactive System 



SOCIAL SERVICE TOPIC 



.IV INFORMATION AND REFERRAL 

A. Outreach 

1. Food Stamps 

2. Other Public i; :\ 

Assistance i ; 

3. Housing, Transporta^ 

ti on, and Legal 

4. Direct Banking Option 

5. BCSCC Activities 
6 « Other Services 

B. Interaction with 
Service Supplier 

1* Social Security 
^ 2. Local /State Gov't. 



il/ DIRgCT DEUVERY 
I A. Form Filling 
— — ^H—Bamed-Income- 



2. Medicare 

3, Rent R^ate 

B. Education - 

1. Consumer Education 

2. Health Education 
3* Other Education 

C. Recreation 

Recreat ion- Socia 1 

1^ ■ 



TOTAL 
HOURS 



.5 

5 
2 
4 

' 45 



6 
37 



2 
3 



37 
42 
33 



146 



ERIC 



AVERAGE PER HOUR 



Total 
Partic- 
-Ipaats. 



85 



'92 

76 
64 
94 
115 



116 
127' 



413 



4^ 



.46 
45 
59 



107 



4i4 



NCC 
Costs 
* Per 
PartiQ- 
. 4.pant 
^Jtour^' 

($) 

. z.ij ' 

4.?/. 
'4'.6^ 
2,81 > 



■,;2;2a> 



4; 49 

6:33: 



5.63; 
-•,S".46- 
^4;24: 



Agency 
Costs 
Per 

Partic- 
ipant 

($) ' 



;.6o. 

i^ig 

;86 

• .52 

:59 

.yi ■ 



.22 



■ )■.: 

V.S7-V; 



1.79 



Total^^ 
Costs;-: 

Partit-^ 

ip^ii^'': 



/'••|.:/V''/.'S<:-; 
.7;; ' ••!'/••; 



1^ 



InfoiMation and Referral; k. Outreach 

The NCC system was used by various local social service agencies 
to infon elderly participtots about the services and benefits offered 
by their agencies in this category of programming* The immediat(^ 
V goal was to increase the knowledge and awareness of the elderly about 
thejse services. The long-range goal was to increase the uptake of 

b^th^ftA^AMguig^g^liy ^hA^^^ldArty^^ ^ ^ 1 — . -^^J 

. : Th^. distinction between oirtreach and the next category, inter- 

:^%^^r i f that oirtreach nro^l^anming was aimpd, 

'I primiurily at petj^s iffao were not already enrolled ii|;: ai; using, the 
. 1:1^% This includes jboth current anjj ficture eli%ibles. The 

?C^*W^!^^^^^^^ infoim people about services such as free trans-, 

or homemaket services for the ill which they 

c^acipently rec^uire but might need in the future. In additibn, 

. ' ' ' 

Ipi^^li^h^^ was aimed at changing the attitudes of the com- 

... ■ . f-- ■ 

^^jpward certain stigmatized services such '.as food 
iptation that a powerful barrier to the use of 
removed. 

goals for outreach programing: 



present eligibles about services 
local agmcies, explaining how 
, where and how to enroll for the 
the services being offered. 

i'^.iS;''-^^ eligibles about these services. 

■ '^.^''■■■-^^^^^^^^ these services or 

who use them. 

• ■ ■•'^^^liiM have thd same goals as the NCC system, 

^ WJ^^ them. Most^traditio^l outreach activities 

r .lliili^^-,: ,.. V . : 445. .. ■ ■ ., 



fall into one of tw categories: i^i^idual counseling and referral j 

> ■ • ■ ^. 

and Bass media outreach cai^aigns. The outreach provided by the , 

NCC systea contained eleaents of both. It i^embled the mass jp^dia 

in tnLa^^it allowed service providers to reach a large number of 

persons at one time. It was also similar to individual co^seling 

because«.it provided an opportunity for target individuals to ask . 

questions^ articulate problems or needs^ and stqjply feedback. ^ 



Outreach ptogramning ^was conducted on ar.number of servlbes^ 
including: ' * ^ 

Food Stamps 

Medicaid , . 

: Other services of the County Board of Public Assistance 
Social Security*Direct Banking Option 
BCSCC seivlces and activities 
Transportation services for the elderly./ 
Legal services offered byliDcal agenciei 

Recreational services offered l>y local p^lic and private agencies 
Health services , 

Financial selrvices. . • * 



These. have been broken down into ^ix* topic categories in Table 3.2. 

The outreach^ topic, with Uid lowest cost per participant hour was 
•other services* at $2.47. It was this low because the programming 
^was relatively inexpei^i/e to produce ($283 total per htH^r)^ and 

:eLativeIy:^high-average<^te-of-attendancer-— — 



Far more programming w^ done on this than on any other outreach 
topic. It is uncertain whether the amount of prbgranning done on 
that topic affected attendance; it clearly reduced|*the cost per hour. 
Given the relatively low number of hours of programing dome on the 
first five topics in Table 3.2 and the fact that the programs were 
produced at different times <^ing the experiment, it is not possible 



44^ 
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to state with certainty what part of the differentials in attendance 
figures are duetto {intrinsic differences in the -popularity of these 
topics. The findings fron the panel survey of senior citizens is 
contained in a separate report which includes a detailed analysis 

of participation in the NCC system.* 

m ^ ' 

Overall averages for outreach prograjndng are given in Table 

' ■ - ■ . * * ■ 

3.1. In a one-year period, the s/stem presented*^ total of 62 hours 
'df^Hcmreach prograv^ {abovit^V^^tfce^^ totai prograjnming •ti»e) . 
An average hour of outreach reached 60 persons at the NCCs and 46 
persons. with converters for a total pf 106 persons. This estimate 
of the huflber qf persons reached does not include the cable-subscribing 
households who wettj^ in fact able to receive the experimental program- 
■ing in their homes as of October 1976. 

.Overall, the outreach services offered by the NCC system cost 
$262 plus $45 per hour for agency staff time. The total average cost 
is $307 per hour. If^this programming were available only to individ- 
uals w|i0 attended the INCCs and if the average attendance corresponded 
to that 'which occurred at the NCCs (60 persons per hour) , the total 
cost would then be IS^rll per person, per hour of outreach. If 
_Atjtcndftnte_£imW 



(100 attendees per hour— which could occur without an increase in cost), 
the cost for outreach falls to $3.07*per person per hour. This cost 
is relatively low when compared with individual refen^l provided at 
an agency. Assuming that the labor of agency personnel is .valued as 



4 ^ - ; 

See: ^'Impact of a Neighborhood Communication Center System 
on the Elderly in Reading, Pennsylvania'' in ypiume 2. 
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it was here, the cost of this input alone, $5*49 per hour, (not counting 
aiyr oyertead costs or transportation -costs for the elderly service 
recipient) pfits the cost fier person per hour at an agency we 11 above 
?Iiat at which the NCC system provided tlis service. 

However, As noted earlier, the outreach service offered by the 
NCC systea is. not .strictly coarparable with iirdividual counseling and. 

^F0fe3rr*lTr-for-i t ert) 0 <l i e a s oae d ia r a ctertst l t s -o f mass - Btf d ta outreach 

as well. If the 46 home viewers per hour are now included, the cost 
of outreach programming, falls to $2.90 per person, per hour, in terms » 
o£^actual recorded attendance. However, thi? estimate Is an arbitrary 
number »*ich was "determined by the total number of perisons provided ' « ^ 
with converters at the outset of the experiment, which isMl7. The ' 
number of converters Was a given feature of the design of the exp§ri- 
mental system. It is clear that all the interactive prograimEing 
becomes more cost, ef'fective when home viewers are ^ed to the system. 
A study Bade of the '[outreach for Siq)pl»ental Security Incbae in ' 
Pera^yXvania fron March to August 1974 found that in Berks and Schuylkill 
countiei 11,329 person-to-person contacts were made for a total 
expenditure of $33,000 or $2.90 per contact.^ Of the contacts, roughly 
a ftuftrt m r wer e by- phone,. a qu arte r b y-homa-vlsitT-a-quarter-by-inairh— — ^ 
and the rest In^booths, agency offices, and education meetings (Table 
II.D.l, p. 21) V ' * • . 



Commmity Services of Pennsylvania, Good Neighbor Supplemental 
Security Incoae Aleit. Report to the Department of Public Welfare, 
August 31, 1974. See Table II. E, p. 22 and Table 111.^.2, p. 40. 



Security office wished to meet with 100 elderjy persons for an hour, 
it would hardly cos^ less than $315. No attenpt will be made to ^ 
estate the cost of arranging a iie«ting -between, a service^ supplier 
and 100 elderly persons nOn- interactively. But it is interesting 
to speculate about how the costs for such a meeting night ^differ 
from those for the NCC interaction. 

"The-Dnty'TICtr cost which wouTd^'nbt^^ 

f \ ■■■ .* ■ ■ 

would be the costs for video equipment arid' terfiniciaiis. " Publicity . 

costs might be somewhat hij^e*' were ;the'k:c system not us^ bew^ 
it would be necessary to find some way of informing people about the 
event. Clearly the most important .area of difference between an 
interactive meeting of several sites and getting the same participants 
to one location is the saving irfiich the system offers in time and i 
tAvel coslts for all participant?. NCCs are located near the elderlx 
and those with converters can participate from their hpmes, this may ' 
mean that the elderly can participate more cheaply in terms of their 
own time and travel. In addition, it may mean that for soae, particu- 
larly those who cannot travel easily, the NCC meeting is t\te only way 
that they could attend. 
— fif it -^s^ssumed-thar-about-one^tKIrd of the eIHeiTy"paH^ic^lpants~ 

could or would not travel on their own to the maj^or's office or to 
the Social SeWrity officei and that special transportation would have 
« to be pravidedlto them for an in-person meeting, the cost for such a 

meeting would then cl early .exCefed that for the NCC interaction. In 

, , addition, since the NCC interaction cablecasts^r'om the .office of the 
service Supplier, it is economical in terms of their time, ^the average 
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^cost. to the service stq^lier for an hour of progranming over the* JKC 
systes includiot tl^e 'tine needed for preparation was. $30^ It* is 
doubtful that'any other aedium could provide thi^^^nt^racti'on 'at 
sUch low cost. ^ ^ / # * 

^ But the real source of efficiency in the NCC system lies l&i the - ' 
nearly zero marginal cost of extending an interaction with service 
'SfqpplliBr to^-additimat^articipai^ are based - 



on 



\ an estiaate of 54:;hoBe viewer l%er. hour. This ranaber of tiome viewers-. ^ ' 

^'^^ was restricted for the.e3q>eriiiental fystan because. only^lU homes 

were siqn>lied with converters. Sotfe estimates will be nade^ based 

- J? . « • > ♦ 

on different assuaq>tions about the number of home viewers in the., 

■ ' - vi-- - ' T ' • . ■ 

second part of the chapter.V* It is clear' tbat the cost of^ progranningv # 
per participant houg^ will fall for the NCC system as the number of 
< home viewers increases, since the average total cost pier hour of ^ 



- produclhg this px]pgi||^^ change. , . 

One fiiM point concerns the optimal jiuration of an. interaction 
/^.y. with service sillier prpgrlUi. *The$e programs jiere relatively' short . 
^ in len^, an average of 28 minutes each. (We of the special ^ 
. attributes of the NCC system Wa^ tfa4t it. permitted frequent, bVief ^ 
I interaction to place b service suppiieris. 



It ' 



TWs i?t|^5e**l?)j'WtK"M jtil^^ for these = interactions. 

If C0ft|s oftifijift steiieildckiion in-persoii*Wetings of fifteen 
- Binuttts.,*^h. ^oz* the cost of two half-hour, neetings are conpared. ^t ; 
bediAs'.clemr that t1iea# one-site widllngi wcnild ct>st considerably • ^ • 
more tlim the NCC int^«|ctions. Tnavel costs would |j|b incurred, on 

'1 
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.... ■ . , . ■■• 

each occasion for t;he bne-site/^eetings ahd the likelihood of r 

substantial elderly attendpice>^ 

■ 'N..; [^'- i--'. ^'■■.{ ' 

The cost for tiie NCG system of producing an average^interactS^ 



, wijg^Htfei^l Sepiirity was $79 and the average length of such a 
-was 16 minuteis. • It is clear that ho piie-site me<^^^ of 100 elderly ; 
persons' and .the Adraini^tratbr of Social Security could easily be ^ 
/ pr^uced for |79v^ T^^ totalVcost to So^^^^ for 

such a meeting over t^^^ is agaiiv ui^ikely^ 

; : that ajiy otJler meahi of prbdiicing thisvintera^icfe the V 

|, \ agency, little. ^ T^^ of ^the locia^^d - state gbvernmerit • 

V ^ int^ra^tio^^ on |:hose 

IX J^^^y^P^ ^ mudi greater ;dep :jth ;theL report cm cornmuiiltyfe 



■ • ■ ■ , c'-' -r . ^ ■ , .. . . . ........ 

: Dii rect Dielivery; :a, , ' ^ - ^/ 

^ TTie init^rite^ used the NCG syst^ffi ^ 

to perform :a firnQtibii which was caixiied but in Heading by v ^ 

two ag;encibs: Spciar Secu^ sind Bbr^ : 
This piograimning participants) with info 

■ ^ apd assistj^ce out .various fbrms: are xequiredV lit : ^ 

connection with Obtaining or ceitain services or bene fits v The 



goal:^:. of . this ;pii)gjaiiming' w • :^ ■ 

>:v fil ling (nit thes^e " ipr^ manner thatl^as mor^ efficient : 

for both the eideriy j§m iagencles; • V /'^ ■-■^■y''^:''-- ■■' 



■ • , "^^^izen Participation T^ 

iT> thiis voltime. - - , \^ M 




. ' ; ' 2V to InCTSase t^^^^ 

/ 4 .^tKese f oras so they Mght .become more , ca^ ' ' ■y ''-^ - = 

^- - /"-^^-i^ ■•■/''thton.. on: 'their, own. ■■ ' -^y- I ■ ^" T'^'. ^^'^-'m"' •'• ' ' '■'^ '■ 

r y ■ ^is prdgraumiing was carried out on three topics; i that is , "^threei 

kihdsicdff- formic ^ 

v----.^z/-^i ../^^./v/'^. '^^- ■■■"■■■'■■yy ■ ^■•^■■^ •"••■^ 

■ vRerit Rebate fbrms. ^ W ; 

r the average,. pn# hour of form*^ programming- cqsts . 

A sliffht^y less than^ an hour of outreach or Criter^j3ti(^r^ith^ s^rvic6- 

v; suppli^lt progr&tting in terms igf/NCC sys€em c6st . f^foi^ costs , • 

in teimsrof ageiie^^^^^^ 

:^V- • ' ■ attendance at thite progranmjjng diiring^rt^^ ''' -^-mi' 

3^ : ; e>p|j»imental year ya^^ . / ■ 

'^'■-^^^y. b^egoiy of iprograiuhing,^- 1 y f^.'it-y 

■^i :'. si>ite of this^ NCC f orm f illin^ iJ^ Still^^atively ejE^cient^j^^ ^ :•■ / 

■■•yV:-^^ -V''^ / .■ ^^\J^'rky\ry^^ \: 

jcompared w the cost of siipp lying imis service :tO the 'elTOrly in ^ * 

•.person ^Lt . a \local;-agency..:;>v -- ; ■■ " - \- ;. i:-- -'-;^ :■ ' '^ft - ' 

• ■ . •; r''^^^ \ Even with the 16w attCTdaiiciev ^uppjtied^^i^^^ 

■ - average total cost of 08 p^ ifee isavings comie ■ - .^^ 

•v^ . : 'labptit l?ecause the NCC syst 



system staff for agency personnel^ In; addij^ a larger/ huinber^iif 



. - * ■ ■ . ' - 

my 



0l&erly persons can be helped sinniltaneously ove'l^' the NCG systenf * >^ 
with dndiyidual attention given only to those who rieedit. ■ Each ' 
ielderly person is helpe^^: ini^i^ at- the ajgericy which is far 

mbre^j^xpensiVe in td^e. Furiyiermore/ supplying, 

this assistance over the NCC syste^^^ the elderly 'travel costs * 

and the time riormally spent waiting at the ageircy^ . *^ • • 
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•- It is qu^tipnablei howevet, whether, the quaiity of the social'' 
:. . ^ . *: service prod NCC system , is the same as the -"^ 

- ■ " agency a:iternaliive.* The help oi^^ 

/• ■. ■ . - • . .;■ ■ : ■ ,. ■ . . ■• ■■•./• . ■■■ ■. 

\ -fajr the elderly as;. ari,acceptfi*le substi^^ . 

■ attent^ at an agency,;' which it aftjjjeark is .very important -to the • • 

* : . ^Iderly^ It in^feases . their 'confides * ^ 

• : ■;' ^il^^^ In the NCGs, on the other .hand, there is an " 

■ .. ■ ■ .• ■ ■ . ■ .i- ■ • ■ . ■ . . . ' 

, oppbrtuifity for the elderly, to become more knowledgeable and self- 
sufficient about; f±^ guaran- 
^ tee4 that ai'trai^^^^ would check over the completed foi^ns 

^: vto; ensure their correctness^ Neverthele3S, there was considerable 

reluctance on the part of. the . elderly to purtipip^te in these sessions 
mt^^^^^ tlieir own forms. ' Many of 

■■ r ■ ■■ ' . .- ■ ' ' ' ' ■■ ' ■■ . ■■ "' ' \". - ■ 

4:hose who did -attend, would only, -^1 J out practice forms aiid then » 
^^^or^'^ ^^^^^^ visit to^the agency. - - 4 ^ ^ ' - , 

CbmparatiYely little programming 'wksf-kct^ftally^^p^^ 
^ , * topic because the se^^^r: citizens we^, reluctanjt^^^ it, 
::Paxticipatibn at-^the'^NCC. sftssio^ Voluntary and the *^ 



-^^^^^^ - Reading continued to offer- iridividua> lie Ip con- 

l-'i-:^^ ^^•^^'■■■•^■-^^^^^^ "■' ■■■ ■ •■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ *■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ 

i^--^^ offices. ^ 'Therefore, it is diffici^t to detenfline 

. ; ^ the 9ldef ly to ^particfp^te' in such j|rograiiiming 

. would h^ ;diminished over time. , ' 

• ■■ : 'fr; Direc^Delivery: " B;'^E^atjtf)l? ' .-y. . \ - 

* : W included 'lectunes; talksii-* 

by exp'erts on various topics including \ 

ed^ation, health care, ;^d s^^ general Sliterest such 

' • : ♦ ■. . ■ ; ^ •. 

•• •■■•:••...■:■>• , •■ ■■- , ■. •.■«.■.• > ■ 
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as. gardening, and yoga. Frequently, the experts wer? tvolunteer elderly 
participants; The format of these programs involved a considerable 
a»Dunt of interaction between presenters and participants. In fact, 
Jl^ch of the . interactive programming done, by the system could be viewed 

as^ educational since it involved the presentation and exchange of 

■ ■ > ■ . . . ' ' • . ' ■ '. ■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ • ■ . ' 

information^ The specific programming in the education category ^ 
differs from the rest only because it dealt with subjects other than 

outreach on services, use of services, local govjemmerit, or form 

• ■ . ■ • * ■ ' ■ - ' ■ .' ''■ 

filling. As such, it is a catch-all category for the infoimational 

programming which did not fall into one of the previously discussed 

categories. , . ^ 

- /One* goal of this programming was to provide a medium for elderly 
individuals with expertise on a given subject to share it with other 
elderly peoplid. A second goal was to provide elderly participants 
i|icr eased* access to other. sources dff information and education in 
the community such as sqhools and other local groups, like the Red 
(jross. ' ,;' ■' ■ . . . 

On the average, ah hoiir of education programming costs the NCC 
system' slightly less^to produce than any of tlie previously discussed^ 
categories. It cost the, agencies aboiit the same amoimt per hour as 
outreach. However, education progfajpning had jrelatively fewer partic- 
.ii>ants per JiDur^^^t^ other categories; thus, the cost per person 

per hoitt^ is greater than that for^any other function except form 
fiil4iigr which also had a low rate of attendance, 

\ V th^ost effectiveness of deliver ^uca- 

tion.pros^aWin^ lies in it is capacity to provide the elderly with 



ac%ess to, informational resources in the community and an opportunity 
to interact with them wore efficiently than any Alternative method. 
^ The alternative trf the NCC sy*«em in Reading was for the elderly to 
travel ih person to the agency or institution providing education. 
The question is whether the total cost of preparing and presenting 

an educational session or class > including the cost: of transporting 

■ ' ' .. . 

the elderly from their liomes to the agency, could be accomplished 
f fox; $6 per person or less, which "is quite probable. However, - if 
these educational -sessions are optimally about one-ha]^ hcyar in 
length (as they were over the NCC system), travel^costs would be 
incurred twi,ce forgone hour of programming. In other words, a single 
half hour session woulfi have to cost $3 per person, including trans- 
portation, to match the efficiency of the NCC system. It is doCbtful 
that in-per4||hi> one- site class or session could be pijbduced at 
: so low a cost. This becomes even more unlikely if it is assumed that 
many of the elderly would require special door-to-door transportation. 

Finally, these cost per-person par-hour estimates for the JNCC " 

■ •■■ ' .,■ • ' ' " ' . ■ . * '*.■■■ • 

systen ire directly determined by th6 demand fojr this programming by 

e^ elderly during tjhe^jjne-year experiment. " Considering- fictors such 
4*,as bad weather and the limited mobility of 'many of the eldcjjriy, it is 
likely that an in-pierson class a^ attendance 
fateis than ^the NCC systeni, no tnatter what transportation facilities 
yieJ^^^^^^Tj^d. In shprt," it is prob^ibly impossible to provide educa- 
tional sessions to as Diariy elderly at lower cost by other methods. 

^ T^^ experience;, ^however, is that th6 

V greatest payoff ^4^^^^^^ viewers. TTie ^^^ 



n 



subscribers described in section 2 of Appendix B shows that educational 
programs were the only major social service ciategory in which there* 
was a substantial divergence of preferences between home viewers and 
NCC attenders; indeed, educational programs were watched almost as 
often as the three most popular by, home viewers, while education and 
form filling had average attendances of 30 compared to 60-70 for the ^ ^ 
other categories. The data presented above assumed similar prefer- 
ences for home Viewers and NCC attenders/ 

Direct Delivery; C. Recreational«Social Interaction 

~^^^or this category, the NCC system was used to provide the elderly- 
with an opportunity to discuss personal issues, local folklore, and 
history, as well as to ^participate in group-singing and poetry-reading 



sessions. V ' . • ' .^ '-T'':^'' ^i^'f 

This programming together with outreach wa6 the attended V l 
and the cost per ^person of $2.54 per hoxja^ yiiL&..t^ 

category. NCC system costs for this were simildr to those for out3M2f^cli.>>>\^^^^^^ 
^ and interaction with service supplier^ costs fo^Jm hbut^^^ 

\aSiy;<:^ The ef^^tiveii^sii oif V .^ 



of recreation were the lowqist of 



this programiM^ifg be^3nialyi^; K iii term3 ^^^peciiic.^ 

«y participmits. ' irhe report which de?cfflU^k^^^^^^^ 

of iiit'eractive programming )skn v : N^/ 



on the elderly participmit 
findings oh^ the inqpact 



Reading examines the eSffects cidseiyv '^:--^-^iJ'-' 



S^: ^•Inpapto^^^.Neigliborh 

th6i 




.1 



...... 



>' * 'v' ■■ ■ Stwajy io^^^^ Pef Participant Hour 

* ; ^V' i ''": 'vw?T^i'*^!^^<ircd^^^^ were 

' V'^V^'^f?'^^"^ "'^ •^te>d,M•|,'■^^ '.^ 'approximately: 

la.^. r... ♦300v to, d^UY(?r%^^ llie !^ystew >eached an 

"^■■•'■V;';:-:-^ ^^a#*>f^:-S2*ve|4^?ay^'^S^ aria'^St converter- ' ■ 

■T.->*'-ii' \'-''-/.'' ®S.'^P^!^^^ .pe>r:vp(Brson ' at 

V/**^*5^'' 'J^^^^ was: . 

• . .*^;:V.::tTiis Vcds%)^^ eategoriei.^f ''isociaX .-"^ervicei 




litreach t inteiHactipft, 



'itt^ta^tion,. thie HCq:^3^§t 




gjjSfirvlgg?/-: ] |ag ^| y v&»^'l^^CmW: lat •■ Ijcicatsionjs 

'distant frow^tK^^ 

> • ■ of f iciaji; wljgi^ian^"^^ iy f . 

: : -'^ -^^ '■" .■4; 

travel aroiJ»«^<^^^ «^ neaij^y 

. r. t<*4|^Ra#vM^^I^ Rigading 




: 1^ services provided by the NCC system were 

eff€cti^<$^ in terms of the long-range impact on the uptake of services. 



is not ^feir 



from the data collected during the experimental period. 



of Qutreacjr>S' to increase uptake of services, it may 





ri^latively less expensive, one-way, mass-media methods are 



Ltly^effective for outreaq^ {purposes. It is clear, however^ that 
rCC- outreach was performed at a cost per person below that of 
n-per$K>n''Outreach, counseling, or door-to-door efforts such as the 
lSS| Al^^irt, aiid it has the advantages of interaction, such as the 
jjBD^^^^atd fee^dback frm clients. ^ / 

two functions performei*^ by the NCC system, form filling 
^ and^^edu^ation , came in at a sulistantially t\iglier cost per person, 
p^r^oixr. - An hour of programming on "i^ach ^)f these services did not 
; <6st.4ore than the others to produce, but b ^ j ^ f oyg filling and 

education attracted substantially fewer eldifrly i^iW^ per hour. 

. fa^c^ low demand for form filling maxle it impractical to use 
; :sjf^^ deliver this service; onXX: 2% o^^ I'otal prq^lraoming was 
:deVOctCNiyto this^ ftniiction. Since efficient delivery of t rsexvica via 
rytte 1^ on the audience demand for that service ' 

: by ti^fii potential target participants, it imist be concluded that the 
.syst^ was unable to perform this service as efficiently ^as it is 
■ 'traiii^tioiially delivered in person at^ the agencies. However , the total 
/ di^^ for both these services 1^ constriuned by the total number of 
hews with access to it ^ ' It is possible that the '^tem could ^deliver 
. both of these services Jaorc efficiently if a larger target^audience 
^ex^ available • ' • 
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■ liojpact on Average Participant Costs of Expansion of System 
. ■_ ^ . ■ ^ 

The analysis up to this point haj been based on two* determinaitts: 

thc| costs actually incurred to produce the NCC programming and the 
participation in that programming- The purpose of the e;q)eriment was 
to"<(^lore both. However, oyer certain ranges, the NCC system (like 
one-^iay broadcast TV) has the capacity to extend its programming to 
^ additional viewers and attendees at a very low or zero marginal cost. 

This is where the chief potential efficiellcy of the system lies, for 
as the^number of persons reached per hour rises, the 'cost per person 
falls. If a community is already wired jfor cable, a majority of 
.'y' hones subscribe, and thfe prograntting^ is transmitted over a regular 
piib lie* access channel at no cost for the downstream cattle, the 
^ ' margitial of adding holies is zero. Average costs per participant 
^ hour will fall for each-home added, • The extent of the decrease will 

depend upon thjc number of viewers per hour a^isd f(^ each new sub- 
scriber. The number of viewetjj pfT hdUr will be S^ennined by two 
factors: CI) the number ©f subscribers and (2) the proportion of 
subscidber^ latching the reliant programming per hour. Since the 
^interactive proKramming was transmitted to all subscribing homes on 
Channel 3 after October 19P76, it was possible to estimate the effect 
of this costless expansion on average cost per participant hour; the 
findings are presepted^eiW.^ .^^.^^ ^ ^ ^ 

However, it is not always possible to expand the system costlessly. 
There are four situations where considerable costs may be involved: 

!• the coMmmity- is net wii^d for cable reception^^ 

2^ There is no channel nor channel time available. 

; 3. There are charges for the downstream cable use ^ ; y 

iSO 



'4. The audience for whom the progranwing is intended are not 
subscribing, 

The interactive programming is being transmitted on a 
dedicated channel which i/5 not available to regular . 
subscribers. . 



Obviously, the costs of wiring a community would be prohibitive 
%0^Snr public interactive programming alone and is not considered in 

this study. As long as the prograimiiing is for public services and i 
%^qable franchises ensure the avAllabxlity of public access ohannel|* ^ 

in sufHcient numbers^ the next two fetors will not be a concern. 

. .■ ■ ♦ - . . . ; 

The fo^Jrth situation was not a problem in Reading where 80% of the 

' ]'..■■■ 
homes subscribe, but might be a s'erious probl^ elsewhere. It also 

■ ■ ■ 

presents particular pr<*l®Bs ^or equity in the delivery of pi^lic 
services, when low income familieis cannot afford cable reception. 
Iip^sudi'^r^iises, it would ciertainly make sense to consider paying 

the subscriptions for selected groups, such as the bedri^iden^ In 

. % - \ ' ■ 
Reading^ a nursing home was also connecrad* It is worth noting 

that rt may ohly be necessary to pay the installation charge and an 



initial ^bscfipti on period; of the 26 hone^ whose subscriptions*. 



were paid by the experiwHrimd which had not previously subscribed. 
17 continued tor pay their subscription after the experiment ended* 
Fot the first eight months of operations, the Reading inter- 
active systen was transmitted over the^dedicated Channel G, so that 
hemes, had to have a converter installed in%)rder to receive the 



pxogxaHing. The reduction; of costs per panticipant hour from 
e3q)andii« the system were thglsfore^^firet^fQ^on^ the 

*^<=°nd secti^ the effecC of 



^additional hooe viewers on average costs per participant hour in 
Rf^^ddng are calculated and the number of homes which it ^is necessary 

''tO^>tifS^ect to reduce average cost per participafit hour to 13 cents 
(the cosl of first-class mail), is est^^roated. 0, . • 

ExpansiOf^ Qf ttie NCC System to Regular Cable Subscribers * 

In its tl%th month of operation, the experimental NCC systftn 
^gan to send %it' one-way downstream signal to tKe 35,000 regular 
subscribers to ATC's Berks Cable TV Co. One month later, and again 
six months later, mail surveys were administered vto a sample of the 
19,000 cable subscribers in downtown Reading to estimate the frequency 
wiifh which they viewed the interactive programming. The results of 
tliese surveys are detailed in section 3 of Appendix B. 

\ the survey results indicate that approximately 12,000 or 40% of 
the private households subsctibing to Berks Cable TV Go. contained 
at least one person aged 60 of over. From the two late;c surveys 
conducted, it is estimated that during the six months xq which 
interactive programming had been available, 5,519 households, or 46%- 
of those ^veyed with an elderly resident,, reported that they had 
vatchtd^BCTV at least; once. This occurred with minimal advertising 
to cable subscribers of the availabilitj^pf BCTV programming for 
-the elderly?/ ^ . ^ 

\ Based gd. the viewing frequencies, reported liy respondents, it 
;timated that in the first six months in Reading each 100 cabl^* 
bsc;rihin€ households with elderly yielde^i approximately: : • . 



1S.3 people who watched regnlatly 2-5 per week, 

3.1 people who watched regularly once a week, 
16^6 people who watched more, than once or twice but |\ot 

regular 191/ and * . « 

11.2 people who watched oifce w twice only. ^ 

,This contributes a probable 7.3 viewers per hour of^progras8|ing for 
everyi 100 elderly %&ble subscribers (See section 4 of Appendix B for 
details of the eVtinating procedure). 

The cable operator in Reading made no charge for the use of the \ 
downs trean ^annel to send out tHH^ programming. The extension 

of the system was^^^us carried out without any chang|^ in the cost per 

' If .' ' . ■ ■ . ' 

hour of. producing progtamming or of operating the NCC system, live , 

stiprey results indicate^tKat the 11,998 elderly cable subscribing 

- •■ ' 1' * ' ' . ;■ 

homes iii Reading contiAbuted an average bf 876 elderly persons to the 

t^tal number reached by each hour of the interactive programming. 

t^ble 3^^ list^ tHe actual costs per person intorred by the NCC system" 

»-•.'.' . ■ • . ■ . ... ' 

per hoar for the various social services delivered and estimates of 

the|C^st per person per hougf^gj^j^ an added 876 persons reached 




thrpqgh regular dOMCxstreaii: 

r ; Thes^Kestimates are wSfrt^^^^ assumption that ^ home viewei^s 
hlte^tM saifetipjieferemil^ for the different sbciaf s9vice programming 
as participaats at the NCCs. Thus, there ij^h^ difference in the 
relative position of the average cost 7>er pi^icxpant hour by servi^ 

before «iid after this ext^^ion^lio cable subscribers^ The' extension . - 

■ . ' ' . ^ • f . ^ ' ''^ ' 

of the KCC systea to all^|^^l. cabLerSubscri1>ers was not part of - the ^ 

ocigiii^l ttsearch design, and c|&ly >1^e small-scale simreys .describedl . 

in Ai^endix B itere ^ssible* These provide evidence Of similar viewiiijg 



Table 3.5 

Average Cost Pe? Participant Hour by isocial Service 
Category Before and Aft ct 'Extension to ' 
Berks Cable TV Co. Subscribers 

0 ■ . ,. 



Function 


Avenge Cost 

Per Hour 
of Producing 
. Prdj^^flunint^ 


Average Cost 
Per Participant 
Hour Before 
Extensixm of System 


Average Cost 
Per Participant 

Hour 6 Months 
After Extension 


Outreadi 


$307 


$2.90 


$ .26 


Interaction with 
. . Service Si;;)plielr 


1 

31S 


2. 52 


.23 V 


' .Fon> Filling* 


310 


6.08 * 


Tss 


EdKfition^ 
. ^ .'^ ' . * • 
^ Ilecreation*>Soci^al 
Interaction,. 


294 

271 

• 


6.00 

* 

.^■rv^ ■ * f. 




. " ,54 

' -23 . 




preferences; the one exception was education which was watched "tnore ' 
at home than i!i the centers. • • » 

Because ^the marginal cost of ;extendifig progrannnltig to all^able - 

.subsciribers was tero, tifie declinljffn average cost per part lcipai),t . . 
" ■ - ' . E . ' * ' 

depends upon thF -increased Audience at home. Nevertheless, the fact * ' . 

5. that the Extension of the NCC sys tea produced an. average^ of 876 . <*r\^j 

additional hpusehoWs with elderly members watching each hour of ^ * ^ 

. • ■ . ? ifc^A* . 

programming, means t^mt aM the social service topics enjoyeii sub^ ^ 

stantial jpcreawi^^in their audiences and. therefore, substantial . 
reductiws i» the'cost peip perst^n at which they were deJiVttfed; This 
. .response by elderly cahUj^subscribers'is^specially iaqjressive 
given tha^lt occurred wiithin only six months and without- any special 
announceapnts or advertisinr. On the second survey,' aearly,68% of 
J those Who had not watched the jprogramininl ha^ also not heard about - 
it, v.dj on b^h the mail and phon& siitveys^ &.mtstkniii\_^ v 
of •he non-viewei^ e3q)ressed an interest in;^Jp.nteractive prograaminr * 



when it was described for»tSsm. 



» 



J r Ejcpansion^of.NCC SystMi with Converters 
. ^ F<« tl»e fading experi»CTt, 117 homes .witA, elderly rest^ 

thered^ore view thellpcro^amming one-%ray' and 
' interact by phonfcog iii. It is est imatpd that from-t^Vll^ hoiDC3 theVe ' J 
if was a probable aiidie|ncr ofi^38 -^r' hour for the int^ra^^te ^^j^^Ming 

-|?ee sectional of Appendij^ B) . ^ In ^^of^ r^ jbrds , addiJig>l!Sj elderly ' 
' hoiie fiqui|)ped ^^.th a convetfter brought ^^ditional <J.33 vleiJers -per . ^ 

^ hic^ to the number reached by thl^^ys^^. . / ' - ^ . / - 



; V>TOe.add3^ionaI^ c per conviert^ir wili" defpehd^ 
installing the ^conveirtet^s and* tl^^^ ■ 
Reading, these cbsts Were' boWe by the exp^riihen.t The monthly . 
sifl)Scri^€roh rate^^^w^ 

. difficult to estimateV. ; under, different 




.assumpt ior]|S are present edKi|P^^ By. The* upper 



^ anji lower. iimit$. to .th^ -cos^ per converter per hour ii^Reading 



are 



. estimated at 30 cents and 20 cents respectively. 

Siiice «ach converter adds . 33 viewers per hour ajid costs from- ^ 
. 20 to 30 cents, each added viewer costs from ^61 to 91 cenite, • . : " 

. Assiming that averigf cost per hour w^^ the converters is $300 , ^ ^ 
^ with aiii average of ,52 participants, per hour, the a>feragevCOst per 
I participant hour is •$5..76: The additipn of 117 converters reduces 

... ^: - ■• v ■* •. ^ .-, ■• % ^'v 

this cost ; to $3v 7^ when tTie converter cost is 30 cents and to> $3, 65 
whem It is 20. cents. ,. These estimated costs ard based on the assumptioji^ 

that the S£<C '^program viewers would increase as a constant proportion 

■■ . ' ' c:'-' : * \ . V-'' ' . •.. ,^ .■ ■ 

of the in^Wased concert er-equipped. homes.' It is also cleaf that 

''%■'' ' ■ . • \ t ■' ■ ■ . * ■' • ■' ■ ■ .. .. 

the cost per participant Kdur will :?decrease more for tfibs^ sisrvices 
; / > I ' whicft aa*e watche4 m^ are watched less, 



J 



Furthermore, to the -extent that home viewers :haVe differeht prograiraaing ' 
preferences xompared to^ thtg center participants^ th^'i averajge coats 



per participant hour by social— service category may chalige the reiativ^^^ 
ppsition of the various social cetegofies* For instance, 
- ' . there waj^ . some evi^^ce that educational programming was more populai' ^ 
at home than in t)ie centers; thi^ . would mean that the extensioi) of the 

-i%-.--.^\.y^^-^^^ ^ .■; ., ^. / ^ ^^-^ 

■ ■■ ■ . •^.7..' ■ *■■ ■ ')■'.. « • •; ' ' '•. ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ . . ./. 

'I' ■■ ■ '.ft-^*'' ..■."/■* ' ' : ■ ■ ■ . ■■ .* ,■ 

-. ''a . ■■ ' : ■ ' . ' :•■ ■ ' is 



intei^ctive prbgranrayypig to homei reduced the average cost per partici-*; 

••••• • / \- ' 

,>;."^ . v^^^ prograiraning more tha.n iSyindicated by the * 

' • ^ • . . ■• ■ / ■ . . " 

. . lineai: projection of centner viewing preferences. 



UliB^^ffect of elpaofiding ,tter^pne-way reception of the interactive 

■ '^i- • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ " • ■" ' ' . ■ " ■ m-. 

programming at some cost can be generalized; If^x = the niimber of 
%dditt^OMbl cofu^ average cost per pairticipant 

hotjr (Cp) can fee 

Cp,^,^^ . =;^^^ . A^^^ cQst:,;gP^rtrci^ . ; * " 



. 9 = Average ^&^Cper hour j Ct t C"; ix' ' " \ 

= Average pacrticipants per hour = ■ P-r +.^_ T 



where:; 




^ CjJ =V Average cost; of ihteractive prbgriahmiing per hot^^ 
V G^= Average cost per, additional conriecti 
. ' , Pj ;= Aygr^ge ,h of par^^ipants at centers^ p 



; ■ j 



. . ^ .. P^: =f Ayefi^e 1^ per additional connection 

'V - TTier^ the avei^ge cost per participant hour can also be written 

r/^^.--_ V -^s^-fpnows:. ^ ^..^^ ^ . ' ' /.y-^].:/} 



The reduction : in the aiferage cost which an additi^dnal connection brines 

caari -then" be ^yaritten:"V^"""' ^ V, 



V 
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Conclusion ' ' 
w- The effect of extending interactive programming to home viewers 

J> on the averaj^e cosrt: per participant hour is summarized in Table 3.4, 
While the installation of 117 conyertiers: increased the number of 



elderly reached by 38 per hour, the average cost fell by $2 an houfti • 

■ - • ■ ^If^ 



since there was also a cost for each additional converter. The . ^ 
extension "to regular cable subscribjers at lio . extra cost reduced 
average costs toi 32 cents per participant hour. This decline^ymakes . 
delivery of these services considerably more efficient than any 
Dther two-way, interactive, or in-pjerson medium. It should be 
remembered that these estimate^ of the number of people reached per 
hotir after extension of the syistem are deliberately dbnservative ; 
and that little publicity was conducted to inci^iease home audiprrri^s^^ . jZ'-^/' ^^■{"-■!^ 
Finally,, estimates of the number of subscribers' wHrclS^wouid ' . -)|^v * 



be needed to reduce the ayerage cost per participant hour to 
cents, ; o|^. the cost of a fir^ class letterj are presented in Table 



3.4;\ The table contains average cost^ estimate^ b^idS^^pn di 



fferent 

assiiraptions about the number of viewer^ per 100 stii^S^^^ers, and 
about the proportions of elSerly living'* in subsciibijig homes. In 
Reading, therfe ^gere an estimated 7.3 viewers pea^OO elderly sub- - 



scribers and 40% subscribing homes, with a pers9^[^ this wduld 

mean that there would'^have to be 77,260 subscribers to reduce the 
average cost per participant hour to 13. cents. However, if . greater . 



publicity increased the number of viewers perj^duir to 10, only 56,400 



subscribers would be necessary. ^^By contrast, ^f thaf e" were fewer 

5 ■. • 
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Reduction in Average Gbst jter Participant Hour 
by Extension of NCC Interactive Prograinming 
to Home Viewers in Reading 



I . Jn Reading: Average Cost Per Hour^ $500 

i . NCC system. 

NQC systan with 117 converters* 
NCC system with 11,998 elderly subscribers 

li. Number of Elderly Reached Needed to Reduce 
Cost Fiyom^$300 to $.13 Per Hour ^ ' ■ 

Number reached per hour 
■ W Number home viewers per hour 

9 IJJ^ Amiber of Snb<LcWbers to Yield 2,256 Elderly 
• iroroe 



Number of 
Elderly 
Reached 
Per Hour 



52 
90 
928 



Average * 
Cost Per 
Participant 
Hour 



$5.7-6 
3.65 
.32 



2,308 
2,256 



1« 



)roe Viewers Bfer Hour 

(fff Nupber of Elderly Subscribers . >^ . 

% \ - 

^ At 5 viewers per 100 elderly subscrib6i^ 

•At 7.3 viewer^ per 100 elderly stibscribers 
At 10 vieWersper 100 elderly subscribers 

(b) Number of Total Subscribers 

' ■wf^ 1* With 40% subscriber^ with person over 60 
at 5 viewers per hour per 100 elderly 

-at 7y3 viewers per hour per iOO elderly 



-at 10 viewers per hour per 100 elderly 

2. With 25% subscribers with persoi^^ over 60 
at 5 viewers per hour per 100 elderly 

• -rail- 7.3; v\fe'wers per hour per 100*Jelderly . 

-at 10 viewers per hour per 100 elderly 



Elderly Sjj^bscriberSjfc 



45»,12CB 
30,9q4 
'^22,560 



9 



y Total Subscribers 

~\ 112,8100 ■ . 
\ 77,260 



1 



56,400 

180,480 
123,616 
90,240 



O 

ERIC 



At $.20 per converter, pe^ iS^r. 
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. eWerly living ^nriomes with cable, there Would have to be more 

*■ . • • ' ■ . ^ ■* ' _ ■ . ., / . . 

subscribers to yield the necessary number of viewers, 

■ ; ' . •• • -i- ■ V' 

T|j||Pse figures are ma illustrative, tut do ihdicate tlkt 

• • • ^ ^ ^ ■ . ' .0 ' ' '^.^ 

the number of subscribers does not haVe tfb be very fkrge to reduce 

th($^ average post per, part icipaiiit hour dramsj^lcaMyJ Howe>g^r, 

; • • ■ v^ ■ ■ . . ' . • ■ .'■ ^ . ■ ' ■ 

the. extent- that cable subscribers are only a small part' of the 

p » • ' o 

targ.et populaiK.on, these conclusions woul-d not apply, Tn particular, 
if "rte interactive programming is intended for ^oiipr citizens who 
cannot afford to absorb the cable costs^ then the " costs of extending 

the system might offset these reductions. If the cost of adding 

" •* ' . 

subscribers is not greater than it was in Reading," significant ^ 
reductions could still be achieved over a significant range. 
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'T... 



OBtPtER 4 



aiid ihl Di ri 
*?eiiay:ioral 



l&fi^gi^s^ ''■speci^idally Rood. 'Staijipsi: M^iiicsbidr ' 

' ■ ^' .^. • ^''/'M-' ^'i-y^':'- \^ 



* 4'?P^?iCi^ .t6|ri.cs outTfe^ch-pVcfgrammiiig^ %^qU j4 ae'tU^iW^^ - v i • / 

!^ i> ■ <l0»(»^^ j^i^iiij^r^ was' ^i). ihy^d^ye- ■ / \ ' ^. ' ^^|L^ 



y-^' these decisioii^ >wefe. 



dat af . ct> 11 ect lotr !i5e fcharil $ms 



Up*^.,,:- 




on Tpdpl^ Mcj^;<:a^d 
; ^ there .were 7? spot; 



theseut 



Fui 



iirviouhc on 



durlna t|jrearly months ^f 's^ em operation \rfieKCt6^> a:ctivc^ 
group vks rell^ivei)^ smsfll. Therefbrc^^'much of th^f' target group being 
mc^asured^at ^he agefl^s^li w exposed" to v^rj^ little of the progf 



on the Jpe ci f ijgfcs ervi^cje > 



being, 
amming 



V 

If: 



Data wa^f9l| <^cted at tfie Teldvant local agencies on the total 
^hiiwber of eld^bj^y^persoi^ in p^ch of tne experimental and control areas 

471 ^ ^ ' 
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on which 



: • ■ ; whp^came i^^^ for or iijdui red. Wfebt^^^ o 

f--. -v?-'.V:-r. .;.»t^^cR;-|bi4idl;-^^^^^ :\:;;|he- four ^.i^•e^;Ii^pp.|:■•'^^^ 

: V 'Ih ^ --^/.^-v-vvvt^^^^^ -p^^^C' ■•■■^' 

^■•':V y>"vr';^»^«<>*» the ncc pjdgr4m% m 



Kennedy 
aj»d ^ne 
converters to . 
ion of 
nates at which elderly 



but|.'easy access to an NCC 
" ' ^'^PI^i/®d.£or.ia3^s^^^ included two public 

^ ^ hnii'^ing.proj^^ lor^iie^^ and a: 

.«i.>«Ki^^u«^^ (I^fghJ^p'^^ Ij. addition, data. 



housing 



^racked on tHe^pplica^i^^it^^^^ Reading as a whole, 

^ as distinct th^^xpe^g^intal an^^^56i||i^ro^ areas. This last, group 

Aj ^IjJ^ intended as 'a ct^dsf c)h^®ty^>fa<ief''t^ds which might have been ' 
• • * •^ ajF^<^t4ng aiJ^lic^tioi^ ^ ' 



' *» "jj^, ' yOuir^t/^:^-^^^ food stan^js program 

V S& ^ administerecf. to residfents of the Reading a,rea by the Berks 

ity Bpard-Qf PuljpL^AsSii^dnce. This programming presented elderly 




Honifier,jit is not clear to whaj extent this group was not 



^fftflu^^ by tRi intje^ractive programming, as diita were n^t available 
on the^iiequentfy^of- £heir c with the NCC system. While it is 

certain that lax:ge,'J^ of this group did not attend iltCs 

dUrihgUth^, first rt^ of operation, during the last five months 

a signitic^ of persons in the ''other downtown Reading" group 

did havief*acce'5s to the" programing as it wts then sent out to all 
regular cable subscribers. 



Jf 
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participants with infoination on Wh^t the food staiops prpgram is, who 
is eligible, where anJ^ how to enroll^ and what the benefits -are. It 
also provided them with an opportunity to ask questions and )foice thibir 
needs and concerns related to food stamps. The goals were to increase 
the current iq^take of food stamps by elderly eligiBles and to increase 
future^ uptake by elderly who might become eligible through a change 
in income or life circumstances. ThS extent to which the NCC system 
achieved this goal can be measured by looking at data on the numb^s 
of persons in e^h of the experimental and control groups who applied 
for food stamps. 

Table 4. 1 contains information on food stands applications/ 
estimates of the niaaber of persons eligible for food st^>s» and tfie 



frequency with which the Interactive- 'programming was attended or 

) ■ ' - ' * ..^ 

viewed. Tne estimates of the elderly wfiis at'e eligible for food stamps 

' in each area are based on income and othc^r data from the Wave I .and II 

^Surveys in these areas, the details of how these est%iates wen^e 4 

derived can be found in Appendix C. \ 

Table .4.1 shows th^t J^nnedy residents, the group with the h^hest 

proportion of eligibles making appliqations for food stamps, also had 

the hi ghes t proportion of persons|^iaVing^ontact with the NCC systenu 



Ving corn 
►i^atls. 



The group with the lowest applicatioyratis. Neighborhood 17 East, had 
the lowest proportion of people having- coBt act with the NCC system. 
Otherwise, the findings are not clear; the twS groups with the second ^ 
and third hxAest application rates. Franklin and Oakbrook, were control 



groups with only a mino^junount of contact with the NICC system. 




Tabu 4.1 



Eligibility and kppli<^tiio^s For Food Stamps Fro« Elderly 
by E^ and C<:^^ft Groups r November/December 1975 

and January- 1976/February 1977 



I, ELIGIBIUTY F0» K 
FOOD STAWS 

ExperimCTital 

Horizon NCC 
Kennedy NCC 
Hensler NCC 2 
' Home Viewers 



» Control 

S — 3 

Downtown iteading 

Franklin 
Oakbr(tok 
Home Viewers 



, Elderly * 
Population 
60 ♦ 

# 

1,341. 
139 
102 
238 



17,290 
50 
125 
508 



QStiDfted 
Eligibles 
For 
Food . 
/Staaq>s 

(2) ■ 

■ .•■# . 

348 
53 
41 
28 



432 
24 
50 
71 



/Eligibles 
As Percent 
Population 
Col 2 i 
Col 1» 

03) 
%.• 

26 

. 38 

40 ■ 

12 



Percent 
Elderly 
Contact 
With NCCj^ 
System 

% 

32 
53 
32 
32 



25 ■. 


- . n.a. 


49 


\ 11 


40 


4 


14 


■: 0 



PLICATIONS FOR 



APPLIi 
I. Ex 



STAMPS 



Experinental 

Ho&izon ilCC ' 
KeMiedy Vice . 
Hensler NCC - 
Hone Viewers 



B. Control 



Downtown Roaming 
Franklin 
Oakbrook 
Hone 



r3- 



* 2 
Viewers 



ft7a. a*not available 



Applixzations by Elderly 



Nov/Dec 1975 

- (5) 
# ■ 

2 
3 
1 
0 



T8~ 
7 
0 
0 



Oan 
Feb 



1976/ 
1977 



(6) 
# 

37 
16 

9 
5 



"376" 
7 
14 
3 



ApplicatioflSj 
As Percent 
Eligibles 

Col 6 7 Col 2 

(7) 
% 



11 
34 
22 
18 



8. 
29 
28 

4 



* Data derived from survey questionnaire'. ^ 

Reading's Planning Neighborhood 17 was divided East and Vfest. Cqpverters 
■^^Mcre installed in West for the ejqperiment; East was the control group. 

•^The rest of Downtown Reading exclw^ng the experimental and other 



control groups. 
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Conparisdn between each experimental group and its matched control 
^y i^/JTat^^ shows the application rates before. and during the ex- 

periSerit jfor eaclj matched^mif of groups. The difference between each 
experimen.t group ^ind its ^^bol (experimental minus control) is also 
showriJ Qfirily two (W^giaental ^oups (Horizon and Neighborhood 17 West) 
displayed an increase in their relative positions during the experi- 
mental period. Mth^^Kennedy and Hens^er showed a decrease. In short. ' 

these findings do jjot present conclusive evidcfnce o# a consistent 

■ . ' I ^ ' ' 

relationsTiip betwee^ the amount of contact a/group has had vlth the 

.^"^ I** •* 

NCC system and the frequency with which its eligible population 
applied for fdod stamps.- With the relatively small amount of NCC 
programming time devoted to fooA^stamps otttreach and the low level 
of contact with the syst^, it is not surprising that no clear trend 
can be detected. / ^ 



Medix:ai<J 



Outreach programming was also done for the federal Medicaid 

K 

health insurance program. Like food stamps. Medicaid is administered 
by the Berks C&unty Board of Public Assistance; The NCC programiing| 
supplied |information why. bow, and where to enroll for Medicaid, 
who is e l$gjLbl»^ -and what the Ipgnefits are. It also provided elderly 
parti(%ants at the NCCs *with an opportfj^ity. t» alk qiAions a^d voice 
their interests and problems in connection with getting or usiii||t 
Medicaid.^ This programming had goals similar to the^ food stamps 
^progra«ning; to^ ildfreasc^uptake or Medioaidi^^igible persorts now and 
in the futilte and to increase gener^ ^onnuiiity awareness and acceptance 
Of the j)rogram. ^ ^ * 

' - ^r' » ■* ..;475 VV • . 
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" " Table 4.2 

k>:: ■ • • 

• : ■•' • ^ • 

'Comparison of Api)lication* Rates for Food Stamps by 
Control and Ejsferiroental Groups Before 
^ and During the Experim^ent . 

> %■ . ' 

* y : 

^ APPLICATION RATES^ 



9. 



2 Month Average 
# Jan 1976 to / ^ 
NDv/Dec 197Si Feb 1977 



I. DISPE RSED »RES IDENTIAL AREA * # * ' 

" • \ — — : — T , 

Experimental: Horizon NCC * ^ 0.6> 1.5 

Control:: Neighborhood I'V East / 0 .6 

Experimental Minus Control 7 .6 ' + .9 



MI. RESIDENTIAL TOWERS ^ 

" ■ - # . • ■ ' ' ' 

Experimental: Kennedy^NCC S.^ 

(ifcrttr^l: Franklin ^ 0 
Ex^rimental Minus Control + $.7 

IIl> »GARDEN APART>gNTS . <i 

* •Exprifimental: Hens ler NCC 2.4 

% Con^ol: Oakbrook ^0 

" Experimental Minus Control' r 



+ 2.4 




"rVT-HCME-VlfiWERS-WITH-CONVfiHTERS 



experimental t mjNeigliij&rhood 

^ ^7 '4est • ^ ^ - 0 \J 2.5 

Control: Neighborhood 17 East 0 .6 

Experimental Minus Con^ol 0 . + 1.9 

J — .5 -5 

^ Application Rate s Applications fpr food stamps by elderly as 
* percefit of estimated elderly eligible for food stamps (Table 
4.1 Cb^^mns 5 ^nd 6 7 Column 2). 



♦ 
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Unlike food stamps, ^the Medicaid program is estimAed by locaf* ■ 

■ ■ff ■ 

' service providers to havje a number of currently enrolled persons who 

J. % 

do no^^tilize the benefits to *<^ich they are entitled. This ll^curs 
becatoejinrallment in Medicaid is automatic for' all recipients of • 
Supplemental Se&rity^iicome or General Assistance It was a furtlftr 
goal ctf this irrogTamming to inCresase ^e use of Medicaid* by those 

already enrolled. Unfqrtu©ately; the State of Penrj^ylvania does 

;i . ^ , ' ' " • • ' 

not record data on Medicaid claims in a manner Wiich permitted • - 

. • , • . . ■ ' ^ " \ ' 

distinct tracking of the use of fiedicaid by persons in each of th<^ 

experimental and contfOl gi^pups. Data were tracked on the rates at 

which ^Ifersons in each of^he«e groins appl4ied*for enrollment in 

Medicaid: %Table 4.3 lists these datia along with thg estimated 

' ' y ' ' ^ * A ■■ . 

proportion of eligibles in each group and l^le'AA conpaijes the ^ 
matched experimental and control groups. 

Two experimentalPgroups^ad h^|t^r| sign-up r^tes than their 
controls before the experiment (Ho»|2on and Kennedy) .- ^ pnly <3jpie 
of these increase.d (Horizon) ; tbefother decreased dicing the ex- 
pertment. Of the other two" experimentiii grfc^^s only Neighborhood - 
17 West .showed ap averagt^ twoft-month* -sign-up rate during tte experi- \* 
mental period %hich exceeded that of its control, "the changes in 
^he~srgn^=tqj~Tate*dtfferenti*t5~aurm 
therefore positive for Only two Experimental groSjfes and they are 
botl^ Auite sflall. , . . / 

Finally, it should be^noted that .very little, programming was ^ 
^ne over the NCC syftem on .this topicV Medicaid outlfeacK was sub-) . ' 
limed tmder •other si^rvices of the County Boai^ of Public. Assistance. • 
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Eligibflity and A^lications For Medicaid From 



* ^ Elderly by Expyimental and Control Groups: 

, • ' Nov/D^ ip75 and Jan 1976/Feb 1977 

» — * \ : \ \ \ . _i ^ : . . ■ 


• 

. r. ELIGIBILITY ' 
ilEDieAID " 


Elderly 
Population 
60 + 


Estimated^ 
Eligible^ 

Wdictid 


Eligibles 
As Percent 
Elderly 


' Percent 
Elderly 

- Contact 
With NCC 
System 








% 


• , . A. Expevimental 

' * HorizoniNCC; 
jjr , ICennedy TfCC 
* Hensler NCC ' 


* 1,3'41 
139 

102 ' 
238 


^^9 

.22/ 
14 


21 

h22 
6 


• . 32 
■ 53 ■ 
32 
■ 32 • 


^ B. C^^rol^* 

• Downtovm Readin^^ 
\ PranJciiB* 

Oakbrffblc * /' 
' # * * Home Viewers -** ' 


^ 17,2^, 
i 50 ■ 

n5 ■ 

508 


3,458 

• 6 

* 29 
122 


20 

13 * 

23 

. .24 


n.a. 
11 
4 
0 



III APPLICATIONS FOR ~ 
. MEDICAI D ♦ 

^ A. ExperimehtaU v 
Horizon NCC 

^. Kennedy NCC 

Hensler NCC . 



^ Appllbations by Elderly 



Hc^e, Viewers' 



B» Control 



— D bwhtoim R ^ad fai g ' 



ifTanklin^ f\ 
Oakbrook^ , 
Hoiie Viewe^s^ 



Nov/Dec 1975 



4 ' ' 
2'. 



f 0 



-Jm 1976/ 
Feb 1977 



63 
10 
8 
m8 



T-655~'~ 
6 

.25 i 
2 



7 



Applications * 
As Percent 
Eligibies , 
Jan 1976/Fcb isf? 



19 
54 

36 
57 



loo 

86 

2 
* 



I'- 

ERLCC 



> Pata; 4cirlved^frpy survey^ questionnaire^ f 

. 2 Readirtg'^Planni^^^^ 17 wl^vided East and We^t. cSnvertJIs 

J .weij^flst^ned lowest for the experiii|^nt; East was the control group. 

'/Tlj^^$t.of Downtown Reding excluding ^he 
coMS»c^2roijps« 

■ 



experioiental and other 



Table 4.4 ' ' . . , 

Comparison ofl^Xppli^^ioft^Rates Fo* Hedicaid 
^ ■ , ' by Control ^|tA SpcperineHral Groups Bef Are ^tid 



-.^J^ During Expe^ment * • i ' 



M. *_ 



' / • • ' 2..Montb' Average / 

T^ .. • ». : ^ /■ . ' . , . -Jan 197^ t9 V 

■ • . - Kev^Det 1975 Feb ^977 . . 



I. gISPERSED ifeSIDENTIAL^jyuS^ 4' . / . 



I 



Eiperimental; Hoaizon NCC . .1.2 ' • , 4.. 2.7 . - 

I _ , : Contttpl: Neighborhood 17 East ^ »fe J '» . r .2 * 

5*' Experiai^tai Minus Contijol • + .4 % V+ 2.5' * 

► - ^ "'i- . f . , : ; . A ■ ■ : ■ -T- } ■ ■ ' ; 

• ^ II. ^ RESIDENti^AL TQWlRSi , f ' r ^ - V * 

- ExpcriUBntal: iQeimedy NCC ' ' . ^> • 5.3 ^ , 

•/ Ccmtt^l: V:Frank*lii ^ 0, T'- v 14.3 - • . 

,^xperi;8ental Minus '(^trol . + i^/s * V 7 * a 



III. GARDEN' APARTNENTS 



^Control: Oakbrook ; 0 ^i?*- 12.3^ 



^ ^ * ExpMmenlal Hinus Control 0 * . -^^1 

IV. HOME VreWERS WITH CiiQ^TERS 



9- 



Experiinenti&l : ^Neiglhjfe^ 



^17 West ' ■ "V- -0 ■ — . -r-^ g-^- 

/ Control:* Neighborhood 17 East i ^ 

17 iife/ E3q)erimental^ijiP5 Control' ••..8-'. ♦ 7.8. r 

. ^ . w ^ . . ■ ^ / . ' . ■ . !? — : \ — TT. r^-^j 

* ^ Application jlatq «t/^l^tions for Medicigld*by elderly as percent,? 
of .estimated eld^rfy eligible for food stamps. CSeSfe^ T^bleM.S.) - 
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. ■ about one third of the 4.75 hours#^ the pjEOgrairaning 

. . . totairf or this category (or 1.6 hours> deaU di^^ 

Ml'- . This, pliis the Ipw proportion of the experimental groups h^Vifcg' contact 
•with the systemrTirakes it unlikely; that pronounced changes in tbe.'^'r 
• uptake \of Medicaid would occur as a resultvpf this programming, - . ; \ 




• Direct M^ing Option vv 

■ . ^f^jfic, ,- ^^^^^^^^^^^ o ■ 

^® ^^^^^ Option was introduced in Pennsylvania in 

/October ' 1975. It Is a new /feature of the Social Security program 
un4er which recipients of any Social Security benefits can have their 
: inohthly -checks mailed directly t their bank rather than to/" their 
)1iome. Social Security is encpufaging enrollees to sign* up for' this 

;?P^^9?^n the hope that it will reduce the incidence of lost and 

■■ ■ -'^ : ■ . ■ 

■stqien^^checks. The NCC system was used to promote the Direct Banking 

Option with spot announcements'* 'feind outreach programming. Elderly 

*sy$t€ip participants were given information on how the option works, ^ 

how to sigm up for it, and its advantages. 

The goal 6f this programming was to increase the uptake of the 

opticm by elderly Social Security xecipierits. during the pnp-year 

Period of the eaqierimeht, there were other kinds of outreach for 

the Direct Banking Option, such as federally- sponsored advertise'ments 

on TV, radio, and newspapers, to. which all Reading residents were . 

exposed. - This is im^^ case with food stamps <and Medicaid fbr 

which there was little if any outreach being dope by sources other 

than the NCC system during the year. . The data on uptake, of the banking 

oJ)tioh by the eight groiips are presented in Table 4.5 and reflect the 



^ . * 
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combiiied. effects I of NCC outreach and the other outreach for jJhe/ 
\ e^^riinental groups as coinpared with the. effects 

for the^^ptrol groups. , . - /^^^ 

'fWy*p^&^^ ^^^^1^4.5 -show the ijumb^r of pe^Ij^^ 60 and 

over who signed^ for the DirectvBanking;c^tion-5^ Social 
5ecuidty: djpfice in ReadingK^alt was also Possible to sign up directly 

x;^ : . ■';V;"-r-^'^-: -.. . " : > . ■ ■ . . / ' • 

at a bank. Social; Seciitity^^ 
^. • si^ because^ of the large^ 

: v. ^ ktad)er o^banks In the Re$ding';;area/^d the con^Iexity of collecting 

/i .^ eacl> of these^ight groups, it was ijot^possible 

■ \ j X^^ the results here unless 



the eight groups t fended to sign up at a bank . 
2?atKer than at the Social/Security Of fide. 

• ; Table 4.6 Ci^ in sign-up rates between the 

y itotched control ;and 63^^ In November/December 1975, 

,5»il fc^ had higher sign-up rates than their 

^cbntrois^ During t 14 months of operations*, ^rie^oup,^ Hensler, 

displayed a lower rate than its control. The pther three experimental 
rgro^^^ over their matched control. The sign'^up >| 

rate for the city as a Whole, exclu^^ 7 groups (the rate 



: . .^^^ Reading)., declined durirlg thi^- 14-ihonth period. \It afsa 

. t fell for'^ach.of the coritrcfl groups, but considerably less for ex- . 
periinehtals grbu^ indeed^ in Kennedy the sign-up rate? increased. . 
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Social Security Recipients Who Signed Up 
For Direct^Banking Option bjr Experimental 
and Control Groups: Oct/Dec 1975 and 
• , - Jin 1976/Feb 1977 



I. SOCIAL SECURITY * 
RECIPIENTS AND SIGN- 
UPS FOR DIRECT 
BANKING OPTION ' 

• A. Experimental 

Horizon NCC 
^ * Kennedy NCC ^ 
^ ^ Hensler NCC ^ 

Home Viewers 

• ■ . • 

B. Control 

Downtown Readijig^ 
Franklin 
OakBrook 
Home Viewers^ 

II/ SIGN-UPS AS A PERCENT 



, Sociil 
Security 
Recipients 



1,247 
135 

y 100 
220 



16,4li4 
50 
120 
475 



I. 



biRECT BANKING OPTION SIGN-UPS^^ 



Oct/Dec 1975 


Jan 1976/Feb I9I7 
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, 91 


.. 64 


5 




3.'; 


J 2 


20 


r 18 


853 


596 


1 


0 
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SOCIAL SECURITY/ RECIPIENTS 

A. Expi^imental 

Horizon NCC 

Kennedy NCC • 
V Henslet NCC • 
» Hoine Viewers 

"B nControl' ^ 

' ~'- ~ — ■ 2 

Downtown Reading 

Frahkiih 

Oakbrook , 

Hbme Viewe^ - Y 



\ 

Oct/Dec 1975 



7.3 
5:7 
3.0 

9\l 



Jan 1976/Feb 1977' 



5.6 
6.2 
2.1 
9.0 



S.,2 
2.0 
2»S 
6.1 



0 

2.6 
2.9 
3.8 



Reading's Planning Neighborhood 17 was divided East and West. Converter 
' werjB installed in West for-tthe experiment; East was the control group. 

■ 2 ' " ' '-\ ■' * ' ■■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ■ 

y. The rest of downtown Reading excluding the experimental and other 
. .control grqvgis. ( ' \. ' " > , ' 

., :^ sign-ips Jan 1976 to ^eb 1977 as a percent of Social , Security 
/^ v recipients not already .signed lip Jby December 1975, 
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Cbin)arison of Sign-Up Rates 'For Dijiject 
Option by Contrpi " and Experimental ~ * 
■ and During Expe'fiment**^ 

. ' ' ' J- ' — 




^ I. DISPERslt> ,RESIDHfriAL AR^ ' 

Experimental:, Ho^;^ NCC • 
Control: - NeiJ^iborhood 17 E4st 
Experimental >finus Control 

V ■ a ^ ■ ■ --v.. 

IDENtlAL TOKERS J , ■ 



Experimental:- Kennedy NCC 
T:ontfol: Franklin ' - 
Expeidmenta 1 Minus Coiftrol 

III. GASDEH APARTMENTS 



SIGN-UP RATES^ 



Oct/Dec 1975 . / Jan l'976/Fe b JL977. 




•Experimental: Henslez^ NCC 
Control; Oala}rook . 
.%xpe^mental Minus Control 



IV. HOME VIEWERS Wllff COWVERTER 

Experimental : Neighborhood 
17. West 

Control ;. Neiighborhood 17 .feast 



Experimental Minus Control 




+ 3.0 



+ 6.1 



■' I 

sign-up rates see Table 4.5. 
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' r ' ' SOaiaary of ^liptake Findings 



"I t^eigcn^l. cpnelusipn frpm the^^ findings is that th^re 

no evidencwof a^sign^fican^ aiid consistent impact by the inter- 
actiVe prograiai^lhg^|''Foi:^ 1^ stamps*^ i^ banking option'there is' 

r;-- W|^r!,o<;d 17^ East) 'produced a higher rate of xjptBkc than their 
Batched control gjroiq>s/ however, in-^some. cas0^ this superiority, 
existed before th| experimentaljperiod as well: There is no coiysistent 
p ' -J^l^tionship between the amount of crataQt a^giw.had with 'the NCC * 
system ani the change in^ts uptake i^ate. , \ * 
. ; Sever^points should V9 mentioned here. First, the i5>take datl 
. for all of these services were tracked^ for fairly large groups by - 
- . geographic area,^ including an. esti?ikated.totai of 2,503 persons ajed 

60 and pvdr. Both eligibility estimates and attfndqnce e3|tiinates *are 
, drawn frott a much smaller. suWey sample- of 707 persons, While the 
eligJMllty estimates should be quite reliable because the areas were 
fairly homogeneous in terms of eligibility.criteria, ' the attendance " 
estimates may overestimate the tine amount of contact each* of these^^ 
larger groups had with the NCC system. Even j-f they are acc w»te 



the probability of even a' moderate proportion of the eligibl^'people 
in ^y of these groups having contact with^the specific outreach 
programming on food stamp?. Medicaid, or the banking option is quite 
•Km. The two mosHlmportant reasons are: (1) that of those who had. 
contact with; the HOC system, mosi* did not have f requentr^ontact / and 
(2)^that the specific outreach programming on the topids was not fr^uent.. 
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. - SOI^Y OF MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, . . 

V ' The ttaj or findings from the cccmoiwc^^^vdjluatiOT of th^ output * 

of thb system firi suMUurized in this phapter* 4First, the specific . 
findings^ oa the Reading costs/are presented as follows: (1^ average 
'^^^^^^ (2)^ average costs per / 

ho)xr; and (3) uptSfee of specific services. Secofid, the 
S3r'rte^i;a« it evolved in pleading is eva.luated more- qualitatively^ - t . 



'\. ^ particularly from* the servicp-delivery perspective. Finally, 

recoHienJktion? based on* the implications of'^this study ar^ mad^ 

j • . - , ' ■ . ■ . , > 

* '• i ' ' ■ • ■ . . * * • ■ 

foi^ futurjet uses of two-way interactive systems ^d futther research. 



: Major Findiiigs ^ 

Average Costs per Hour of Interaptive Programming 

After presenting the average cost per ^our for all. progranningt 
the differences between the sociad service categories ace summarized. 
Then, t^e decline in hourly costs during the year are. shown and man- 
hbu^r^' ^or preparation'.and presentation are described. In cdnclusfii^y 
a brief e3q>lanaticm of , the costs 'included in these findings is given i 
and interpretations of their meaning are discussed. 

^♦ Cost of interactive proykaming . The average cost per hour of 
interactive programming in Reading was $326. Overhead costs were 

estimated to be $160 per hou«; of. the remainder, NCC staff. cost $103 

•V. . ' ' ' » 

^per hour, igency staff* $28 and elderly volunteers $36. Controlling 



f 



it 



for' Variatibns by social' service category and the decline during. the ./ 
\, * 'y;ear>; the vininun cost per hour wlthoiit overhead caipe, to |100, 
W 1 • in cost by social service category > »The average cost 

'^"-V hour varied considerably by social service category and ranged from 
^4 low of $308 for recrfeation.to a high d£ $45^ot outreach for jmblic / 
assistance progranning. In general^ thre more expensive services w6re 

• • • .^'"^ir / . ■ . • • ■■ . - . ^ • 

ihose which used nore agency staff time in their preparatioji and- 
tirersentation. In particular^ programming services which were 
complex reqAixpd more preparation by Agency staff. The most expensive 
topics ^wi^re butreach for food stamps^ for other public Tisspstance, 2ind" 
: - for housings /l^galf and transportation services. ) * . 

The^cheaper services were those 4«hich needed less agency ,4taff 
and which the elderly^ staff and volunteers could produce.- In addition^ 

, topic3 were also cheaper the mox^ often they were produced since 

■ *'.■■■' ^. ' ' ■. ' . , • • 

efficiency was increased with experience; programs which were produced 

on a regular basis needed the least preparation.. The cheapest service 

.r^oprcs were recreation and other education* Interaction with service 

. r - 

^ siqipliprs had higher average costs because the mobile ^it was used i 

^ which was^ operated hy NCC ?taff « but the costs fell considerably during 

^the year m3 experience was gained by all participants. Controlling 

^ for the decline in . costs during the year, topics fell into one of two 

• categories; one^oup had costs per hour around the minimum of $100^ 

the^other incurred extra costs *ft)r preparation^ and presentation. In 

7 addition to.ther^i/treach topics, all the form filling topics and 

^ 'jiealth education were more expensive, ranging from $50 to $80 per hour 
r • - • * \ 

f above the minimum. All other topics were aboqt the same; only outreach 
^ for Horizon Center was significantly lower. 



Decliiie^ in average hourly cQstsr during, the year> . •Average hourly 
costs declined significantly during the year andvConclusiy/s evidence 

was found of a strong learning curve e^e'ct. Controljjiig for 'the 

: - - V •••^ « 

vacation .in costs by^ocial service topic, it was found that the^ 

avenge aai^iKWer coidt or producing one hour of programming Xexcluding 

overhead) fell fron $120 to $80 during the year. Assuming that the 

learning .curve effect lasts for the first year of operations only, 

t&ls stiggestS' the usual operating cos^ of^'qanpower is $80 an hour. 

^ Separa^fr-'^s^iBateS' oflloverhead costs were made for the initial year 

and '.regular operations. Overhead' was estimated 'fo be ,$120 per hour t 

fqr regular operations, which would make, the minimum cost of an hour's 

programming $200 after the first year yith^exti^a costs for more complex, 

irregular and new pirograomiing: , / 

* The gains in efficiency were m^mi felted ih the following findings: 
' •* , * 

1. Time inputs 5>f the three mala groups— NCC staffs agency staff , 
and the*elderly--fell sit^nificantly^ 

2. Trlkining of the elderly wtfs co^Jleted* ^ 

Both elderly staff mabers ancl volunteers increased their 
share of the programming inputs. 



J 4» The elderly were better able to sul^stitute for agency and* • 
^OC staff in those services which were less complex inf 
terms of rules and regulations.. ^ , ' 

— . ^-^.^-.^ , — ^ — j_ . ^ — — ' — 

Manhours for interactive^* programming . Estimates of the average 
manhours p9r segment were made separately ^for preparation and presenta- 
tion for the three main staffing groups'^ NCC, agency, and elderi^y. The 
average length of a segment was .64 hoto^nd fell during the year. 
The average manhours per segment ^were 6 1/2, of whidh 4 1/2 were spent 



on pr|9paration and>? <m presentation^ • 'Th6 three staffing groups share^ 
in all* the. ta^ks And contributed roughly one-third each. The total 
sanhoiq^' per- segment fell ttm 9 hours in^ the first quarter to just ' - 
iDVer.S houi^ in*%he last quarter. Ayeirage aanhours spent in presenta^ 
t^bn fell' ^lightly from 2.2 to 1,8 hours as the segments grew shorter, \ 
' -.The Min'MV^^^.W^, in; t time input to preparation lAich fell from 

: ^ * 6.8 to 3« 4 hours. The elderly took an increasing share of both * 
prepafatioir and presenta^ipn, ^ut took over Aore in presentation. 

Conclusion , Jhe average costs pcfr hour presented above include \ 

, • the manpower, costs of all NCC staff plus the estimated value of the» 

ccntxlbutions of the elderly volunteers.. -Estimates of the actual ^ 

• . ' • ■ • , ' . . ^. 

oyi^eacl^costs. of operatingithip system are made, but these do not 

\ . ' „ - . ^' ' ^ 

/ ; • > include the cost of. downstream cabje or of space rental, bec&use they 
^y' are not currently^incurred as expenses in Reading. These cost Estimates 
^jmost closely approximate the economist's coitc<pption of opportixnity 
cost— that is, the sumation of the cost of all economic resoiirces 
employed ^ the jrroductiori Of the interactive programing. Overhead. ' ' 
costs, wfn^ consequently > the full economic cosf, would be higher than' 



* the figurids presented if the value of the downstream cable and sp^ce\ 
* ' )iere .added. It was decided not to estimate these costs because there 

r- — - — wa5-7ie- 1 >a sis' f or choosing , t h e ^ - ap propr ia te p r i ce : ^ ^ 

In shoA, the co5ts presented are higher than actual^ costs by the 
^ « addition of agency staff Md volunteer elderly but lol}l^r than full * 
, economic tesourt^costs. In neither case, do these costs represent the 
, ^>t>roptiate piritfie to charge for producing interactive p^gramming^ 
Mnce they reflect average costs of all programming over a period of ' 
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tiae.. The costs of producinjj: a specific prograia tnr series of programs 
•i^t%e higher y.%even though agency 'staff and volunteers woul^ not 
have to brpaid, because it takes more time than^he average to develop 

new prograadftg f rami scratch/ It is also not at all clear what share 

a ' . ■ ■ 

of overhead should be clEarged to purchasers4ftf specific programming/- 
particularly if t|ie'prograBBing is viewed ^s a service to the elderly/ 

In conclusion, it is clear that the'average^ cosi f>er hour of inter- 
active porogramming is drasticall/ lower than, one-way^ television produc- 
tion for similar public service^ pt^grams. The main reason is that the 
inteiraction itself is the "program" which occurs spontaneously without 
a «sc£ipt or elaborate pteparation ,and rehearsal. Because production is 

not tedinicaliy complicated, .it can be handled by non-professionals and 

' ' • _ .. . . , . • . . 

encourages considerable .volunteer input nrhich keep^ production costs 

very low. Since the systmk can be run by a very small ntmbet of ^^>ll- 

time staff, the^tnrerhead costs are i;educed -dramatically. 

A " ♦ • / " , 

Averai^e^osts'per ggrticipant Hour of Interacti^ Progrkaming^ . 

AveragI cdsts jp€^ participant hour (average cost per hour divided 
by average particij^ts per. hoiqr) were calculated as an estimate of 



the costs of delivering services over the^ intl|^^^e ^stem. The 



l^ed as 

cost of delivering services interactively is directly .related to the 

nuBber of participants at the NCCs-an<} the rfimber of viewers mUxo watCh 

^ ^ the prograqking atyiOBe*or elsewhere. I5 Reading, the interactive 

services were available iil^jree centers 'ind for homes which coul^d 

.r^exve the interactive prograaning on^-way. For the first nine nbnths 

■ ' ..." '■ . . , ■ . ■ - ■ ' 

of oi>erationf , -117 hrae^ wer/ supplied with a* 'converter which enabled 

. ' ■ ' ♦ .... ■= ' . ■ • 
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thea to view the daily transnissiohs; for the last five nonths. all 

* ■ • 

. 3S,00%'subscribers to ATC- Berks Cable TV Co. could watch. TherefoVe^ it 

was poi«^e to trace' the effect of extending the interactive system i. 

to' a wider. audience on the average co^-s ppr participant hour.'' In ♦ 

add/tion, the average cost per participant: hour was estimated f or • 

. differ^t sbcial seiyice topics and descriptive ccnparisons with other 
— ^r- : r , . • • . . . - . 

ways of delivering the |aM service were Bade. However/ since the data 

^ » • ' 

on^ hoae-viever preferences were not as specific as the inforMtiori on 
' attendance for each topit, jhe effects of inpreasi/ig scale on costs 

by social service- are- less reliaWe. 

ynie- effect of expanding* the aiidience on average costs per partici- 
pant feur. The avierage social 'service cost,^of _a» hour of interactive ' 
programing was about $300, of which- $160 was for overhead. $108 for 
NCC -staff and $32 for agency staff. 1° The value- of* volunteer tiiK was 
ejjpluded' so that the interactive costs cou^ld be compared with the^ costs 
of deliverfng siailar services in other ways. 

The ^stea reached an' average of 52 elderly people in the NCCs for 
an average cpst of $5.76 per participant hour. The addition of home 

^ ^- » ^ ■ . - r- » 

« viewers wi^ converters during the first nine months reduced average , 
•. ^ c o ay s ;-pi g . p art^ipant-hour to < J: 6 5. Each c onv erter-ad ged :3 3 Viewers — 
per hour, or 3& viewers out of 117 hones, but cost at l«ast $ \ 20 -per 

•7 ■ ^ . ■ 

hour. In other words, each added viewer cost $ ,6*1 per hour. 
\ ^ - ^ , ' - ■ -t 

The extensi9o of the interactive prograiviing to 3^000 -cable sub- 

scribers in Alia laatt five months yielded an^additional 876 viewers or 



7.3 vitmers per hour for-every iOO homes with an elderly irihabitant. 
Since the addition was /costless it reducext'^erage participant costs 
per horn from $5.76 to | .32. * ' v ' 

«nally, Dsing the findijigs from the Reading experience, it' was ' 

estisattd that roughly 75,000* subscribers are needed to reduce average 

• • % 

'A ' • ' 

cost^ per participant hour to 13 cents or the cost of fir^t class mail/ 
This estimate, would be lowerr- if, more viewers per hour eo^d be en* • 
cotiraged by ^dy^t'ising the progran))ing, which was not done in ReadiiTsl. " 
However, it would be higher for communities with a l^er percentage ? 
of elderly living ia hches^^ubscriblllg^to cable. 

Avera^e^ coats perA^rticipiant hour by,^ocial. service toti ^. Average 
costs part icipa^r hour ranged ^rpm $2«15 to $6^33 in NCC costs (NCC 
staff -plus overhead) and-from $ «04 to $1.79 for agency staff • Tot^l. 

.4* * 

costs varidd from $2.47 tqg|7. 25. - ■ 

Tl)e 'four topics with high average attendance (107*tq 127 per hour) 
.... ' ' . 

had the lowest average cost's per participant hour, around $2.50. -These*' 
were: \ recreation; interaction with local and state' government ; inter- 
action .with social security; and outreach for other servicers. All ■ 
form fi\llng and eAucatldn topics had low average attendance (43 to 59 

rj^whlch meant htjh^averagenrosrs^TJer^atettclpant tiourrfomfrea 

♦ . ... - ^ . - * ' ' ' 

topics; two hi^est were ^«ntv rebate fozm filling and heRllth educa- 
tlon at wiSw than $7 per hour. The remaining outreach topics varied 
froj^ iS.SQf to $S^per hoUr; those which Tcquired that more specific 
infonation be explained .cost More, but atttfi<lance\as higher than for 

' ■ : . ■ . ■ . ■ . 

» fom filling. • 

^ • ■ • - ^ ■■ • • ■ 

• • '. . ' ■ ' • ■ 
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No di^ct comparisons could be made between these cpsts ' and the .cbsts 
of delivering the same services non-interactivelyi. H^ 

eluded that three categories, toutreach, interadi^iph with service suppliers, 
. . and recreation, were provided at a lower c'ost than would be possible at 
central location taking into account the cost of transporting the 
elderly. In add j.tion, the interactive nature 6f the system provided «n 
additional benefit both in its positive effects on the elderly themselves 
jpd in thV imm^iate feedback provide'd to the service suppliers^ The 
<^tegories, form filling and education, which drew rela- 

./ ■ ■■■■ *:. ■■ ■ " ■ , ^. ■; . . 

tively few participants to the NCGs, would pre^sumably have the same, or 

a central sitis^ Because of the i^^^ 
■NCC§, ib i^ system attracts as many as a: 

.cental location, it cosft 1^3^^^^ costs. v - 

T^®;®^^^ to^<>se in iheir homes 

I r^ces rail" sO(U.al -seiVice coits^ <^ although the rate of 

i'f home viewers have significantly~|l 
•different viewing preferences among sociaV^.sewce^^^^^^ when compaJedf^ 
^-lilth NCC participants. Small surveys of cable subscrii|rs-.25.eem^^^ to / - -V': 
• ^ preferences were similar, witir^theiEOfsible exce of 

education which may be more popular at Home; than^^^^^i^^^ centers. However, 
\-^y: the (luestion? on the survey were fairlj^j^iprecise a^^ constitute 
' ^^v ^' reliable estimates o£ pref6rences^: The nature of th^ service deliveied"^' 
^ r ; and J.te^^e9tiyOT^ ^7 als^ be ^quite dif^ 1 

% /i ®^^^®v little quantitative light: oh 

l>ut they will be discussed qualitativfely in the following , 



Optake of Specific Services , ^ • 

Research was designed to. coinpare the uptpSke of three specific - * 
' : and the Direct Banking Option for Social 

* Security recipiOT^^ b1etw6en experimental groiq)s with accesJ;|!|to th6 NCC 
■.system and^^ groups with no access^ The four e?q)erii|^al^^^^ 

^ * i for the^^elderly^ which housed NCCs^ . 

Vt^ senior. 
\ ■ citizeM^ whr<ihg:had the tMx^^C) ail^ the 

; " area in whjlch .homes were provided with converters to receive the inter- 
im -active prbgr ' : 
i 0 ^ "'^^^^ banking option, there was evidence that . ^ ^ 

hom6 Ariejwers h^ aChigher uptake 
^^^^^^^^ : t^^ In all other cases, th^|:Was no clear 

eyidence of ah^^^^^^^ grotps improved 

VS^theii^J l^^lat lye to ' experimental group? ; ' : HbweVer ; there was 
evidence t hiat tlie irit eractive sys t^ *lla^ b%un to . have an Effect on 
■^^^^awa^ Medicaid. ' 



H \ -thisii resjBja^ provide a fair tbst 

i that the experiment al period of one 




Evaluation of the Interactive System 
as a Mgans to Deliver Social Services 



The interactive systero is evaluated more qualitatively, in this * 

..... . ■ .. . ... .... ■ . . . _ : , 

section to provide a background for the recommendation?;- Jh^'Mature 

■ ■■ '; ,](. ■■■ ■ \ . . ^ • ■ . . 

of the system as it has .evolved in Reading, as well as its- relevance / 

■ ' • '. ■ ' ■ ■ " * , / 

to other situations is analyzed in the context of what^ is' known and what 

IS- not known at this point. The findings of other reports on the^ 



/ 



Ri^ading experiment are drkwil upon but not necessarily quoted since 
the r0fe^re ai^e all given in the main text. The system is evaluVt^d' 
;^ftom tt^ the elderly; ] 

systems; and * : , 

r ^ (3);^^^ for service delivery by^ interactive Systems . / ; 

V - '^ ■■ ':■:■':>'. . . " 

Interactive: Systems for the Elderly " ' . : . 
^ important findings of the Reading experiment 

V ^ was set up, that it achieved its main goals of ' 

: production and operation, an<i th^t 

/ H "^^^^^ y^^; f lou^i?^ ^ -"^^ti^^: : clear tha^ the initial ^investment ' 

^-^V^^ agencies are subsidizing the system v 

elderly in Reading. \ 

0: #?:f^in^ thje survey ^^^^ : 

"various' 'activities ; 
and use of various local 




■'if 



• services and theit self image. Furthermore, many of the elderly felt 
that services had improved for them in Reading, and specifically • • 
identified tiie NCC system as one example/ In this sense, the experiment ' 

•• •■ ■ . , . . ' .^ ^-^ [■ ■ ' '[ v i ■ ■ ' 

^ . proved that an interactive system can Se set up wfdch enables a target 
/ population toibecome involved in it3 running and to influence the u 
' .^e livery of services. The questions which remain are the extent to ,^ 
- ; thisf represents a unique situation 'and whether such systems can 

,V Be ^ve loped for other groups .;i^^^ 

not untypical of . 

elderly in other place to suggest that interactive 

- systCT^ It should/ 

however, be noted that, the elderly who participated in Reading were * 
V fairly homogeneou^^ in regard^to ra in 
particul JUT there were no black connunitlbs^roii^ 
Vw.^v different ethnic or class com- 

^^^^ prove more difficult, and also po^ent^ rewarding* 

•V. I ■ ^ ' • 

of the [leading character 

■ r^,^ - }^ groups; One critical coiH)onent is the time 

; ; , aw to devote to producing and running the system^ 

-3 ■ ■ :Mo^ at home' or on jobs, ^ 

l^V,^/ andi although young people might 

ui^sl^^i ^^^ to imagine/that they could 

l^?^^r:! b^f delivery ^ 



'"i'^^Mnd?&^-^^K-4^^^^ ;.- . , ^; 



^dta||i^^ a$. v^^l as 



Non-working wives are perhaps the most ^likely candidates for 

• • ■( * < ' 

significant involvement in interactive systems. It might be possitjle 
to develop programming by and ^or housebound women, as well as. by and 
for the elderly. This could be a useful addition to already existing 
neighborhood infopiation and service centex:s in. larger uxbaii areas. 

, • ■ " * . . . 

Finally; therie are also substantial pools of available participants 
in pdor neighborhoods where the unenqployment rates are high. Although 
tVere might be a Mgh tiSrnoyer rate among such volunteers, it would 
certainly be an interesting expeiMment to see -whether the 1 interactive . 

' ' • . * ' ' • ■ • . * • • i . ' ♦ 

system could be adapted to provide tfie necessjary services for th^se ' 
neighborhoods Md, to reduce the high iHtempldyment 

youth in ifirge lirb^m areas. Ali^such possibilities ^wait future 

* . * * *■'•■.*.'> 
■- • ■ • . . » • , . 

. exjperiments/ but. 'sygjest/themelv^ nature of the Reading 

■ . ».'.*' » .. ■ 

system. '^^ • ^ ' ^ -'--^ 

Methods- f of Expanding the Scale of Interactive Systems 

It has been clearly d&nonstrated that the most important way to 

^reduce the average costs per participant hour of an interactive system 

is to expand its scale. This can basically be done in one of two ways 

il) by increasing 'the participants in the system; or (2) by expanding; 
■ ■ ■ . \ ■' . . r . ■.■*;VV 

the amount of programming jto reduce* the overhead costs* Some -of the j 

methods involve additional costs th^selves, but may still he wortUiAi 

It wrill be useful to evaluate what has been learned and whatsis stilk/ 

unknown about increasing the scale of interactive systems* 

■ .'-:'/.' " ■•■ 

When interactive programming can be transmitted one-way to cable ^ 

•■■■•^^ :v:a ^ ■ . . ■ . . I-' 

subscribers aT no additional cost^ average costs per participant hop' 



can be reduced dramatical lyl HQwever, this jnetl^od not without dis- 
advantages. Apart from differences between the experiences of partici- 
pating in a center and . viewing at home- which are "discussed^ bore fully , 
iii the liext sectipn, there are probl^S of equity in. this distribution 
of services^ totcable subscribefs alone. Since a cable subscription 

; . ; \ ■ ' ^""^^ , . . ' ■ ' ' ' , ■ , ■ 

*cdsts noney^ low-^in^ome citizens are least likely to subscribe, yet^ t 
are the most in need of services.' Therefore, 'the characteristics of 

■ * • " ' ' ■ i ♦ • 

the* subscribing •population, are critical for kndwing iMiether such^ an Ife 

^V-V-V:^. ■ ^ , : V ■ .. * * . . , > ' 

expaiisioi( is reaching^ the targetr population *in terms of service delivery. 

ff the only wa)^ to connect target participants ;.s to pay their subscrip- 

tion% siiclt^ expansions^ are not costless. This does not mean that such 

expenditures a^e not economicdlly worthwhile, for they would^ be until 

- ■ * ♦ 

the additional ^cost does not bring jmough additional viewers for average 

costs^/1^ continue to fall. However, the cost of reaching a significant. 

num|>er of the non- subscribing target population might raise the^ budget 

f .»• • ■ , ■ . * * 

for investment* and opex'ating costs above political' feasibility. At this 
point f we do not know enough about these kfnd^ of expansipns to d^raw -^y 

' . ■■ . \ - * ^ ' ■■ ; ' ■ ^^w-./ 

cGi[iclusi(ms about appropriate scale. , V^V^I... 



Another way to increase the. audience might be to increase the ^ t 
nuiber of centers. ,11ie investment^ cost 'per center was roughly $28,000, y^^; 
a^ earl)r operating costs were $2,000 per month, per center, falling to 
$1,200 per month after the iaplementation staff left. It is not always 
^|ts^ to know, however^ whether a new center will draw a sufficient 
audimceJto reduce average' co^; often it takes time to buil4 an aqtive 




V There is also a HmiX to the total number of centers 



£di^: both technic^ Technically, the switching 



h 



capacity may be limited and, practically/ tOQ many interaction centers. 

may create queueing problems in "the conduct of a given program and ' 

•• ^^^m- ^ ' , • - • ^ '''' c 

management problems in the planning of prograianing and operation 'o^ the * «. 

' • . « "I 

systemv Althouj^ ^ cannot know since it has not been done « it would 
seem that about four is the practical maximum number of <permanent sites 

_ - :^ , • ' ;■ • / ♦ 

to mainta^in the current character of the system; many more centers, would 
require more co^lex management and therefore^ different skills 
participants* Mobile units i however, will always be a method for iroad- 



r 



ening the audience by interconnecting others. 

, In short, since there are costs and limijts to the possibilities of 
eocpanding the system by adiling centers, the majbr way to reduce average 
costs ^y esqpanding the audience i$ the one-way extension to home viewers^^ 

iThis possibility depends upon the availability^of downstream channels. 

. ■ \ ' 1 

The lAore home viewers adfe increased relative ^^to the centpr5 and, there«> 
fore/ actively involved, the more ia^rtant it is to kpow whether there 

are significant differences in the needs ud inter^sjl^of the two groups. 

V- ■ y ■ . " " ^ " • ^ . 

The other way to xeduce overhead c6st^ is to use the existing system 

more intensively* Thtis, lK>ars of origination can be increased, t^e 

• '^-'^ ■ ■ .. . • « 

nnriber of services delivered can be increased, ai^d the number o£ n:arget. 

.groaps pai^cipat^g can be widened^ ^The first twp have occurred in 

•t. • . •- . 

Reaiding, and their effects on average cost^ are therefore reiFlected in 
the resists T«i^^ Since the formal end^of the eicperiment/ however, 
iMme eveniog pr ogr am ming has ^en started 1^ other means to increase 
tlM^ of have^been explored* Repeats of ^-morning programs 

at ni^ m a^ ^iMo^ costless way to increase the audience of particu- 
lar programs «nd tberefcwe. lofumr the average cost per participant hour . 



An .enonous/nifliber of programing ideas, have been'-tried at Reacling, so 

^ that.it i» less ^likely that the range of services will be 'widened: f 
However^ it the view of soae, and the* research findings support 'the 

*)4dea, that considerablylaore prograoiint could be done'W some specific 
services. In particular » follow-through in prograiiaiiig and experinenta- 

^•tion with different Bodes of delivery .would the aost likely source 
fbr ijij^ftiMd e£f«ctiveness of individual serviced, and conse<{uent^' f or 
theMncreasad ii^act of the systea as a Whole. Nothing Ms yet been ' 
learned about developing an intorac^ive systea for aore target groves 
than the elderly, because svth an effort w^s only recent ly^ started in 

' Reading^ Altfaeogft theine aay bft apparent cost advantages to having a 

« broader group of Aeirs, tHere pay be qualitative losses in the sense of • 
identification, and orgaaiting thrust. Since it is critically iiq>ortant 

• fbr the success of a iBer-opwated systett that the users are in cojitrol^ 
it Bay be iq;K>rtant that they be a reasonably homogeneous group. For 
iiis^aace» one can iatagine that a glreat deal of the'soaientiai of Bxf ^ 
operating senior citizens* syst^fi would be iost if it Were redirected 
to include too ^aany other groins too, quickly. It Big|it be possible to 
develop nother group to use the saae systea if there were clearly identi 
fied hours and types of programing; whether one could find groins for 

' iAm t|»e tilstt 6f senior'^^ would be* appnropriate is apoi^r : 

^ ■■. :.: \ - ■ 

Wttir; Bowvvar/ Starting an intec^ froa soatch buildini"* 

VOit; wrtl t lftt ■Pltl-groiy centers sight b^cpiite feasible. For instance^ % 
iiiiera i@iiar»' »6 nei^iboriiood eeinters. tb^ irould be a diversl> 

■iJ^et^pXH^-^^M^^ Already pxovidiiig ^f«^reat tervices in the samt space 
•^^^^ interactive 



and t^n ti 



the service use^s firkt and tfilpn to discuss the services under five broad 



categories: (1) interactive !^Tvices whi^ are»a seWice in themselves; * 

# -"X " . . . . ..^ 

{2)^ interactivjB services which are substitutes for pthet delivery system^; 

•. 

^5) interactive services which are complements to other delivery systems; 
(4) services for which interactive systems are not an appropriate delivery 
mediaili^; and (S)) process. ' * 

SeWice userg . The critical difference in service users for delivery 
fystess is between NCC attenders and hone viewets. Both are important 
components of the system, tlie attenders because they are the heart of 
the systcai^ the home viewers because, currently^ the expansion of the 
system represents, to them, the most practit:al way to reduce average 
costs aifd to make' interactive systems economical^ feasible. Yet, there 
m&y be si^niltlcant differences betmmen the needs and interests of the two 
groups from a sexyice delivery perspecti^. The resei^ch in Reading 
throws little lights on thesei xiuest ions; the ^itial surveys of cable 

. ■ . . . ■ V . 

subscrilM||||^^are npt reliablje^.^and the survey 6f converter users was not 
primari ly^ designed for this ij^^ Therefore^ no coij^clus 19ns /for . 

service delivery can be drawn at this stage, although the inlicatic^s 
will be expanded upon. ; ^ 

It is particularly ii^rtant "in ^ develc^ent of a system where 
the participants detendnelthe programming output, that the inte^sts 
of all the target ^population axe reflected in these dedLsions. Since the 
w^ision to cable subscribers in Reading was not an|ieipated when the 
re te ttc h was designed* little infoxaation ds ayail^ble on tbe diaracter- 



■ispiia viiifers r&a owpare^th NCC attenders^ 

It out wlat. if anxl^jtlHeiences there are In order 



to assess releVance of programming to viewer interests and service 

ne*ds- A much smaller group is likely^ l^ntertfSted in active in--^ 

. volvement and the responsibilities of operating the system tJl^ the 

■uch wider audience both at the centers and at home which is nec^^ry 

to reduce average costs. Therefore, if one purpose or the progranming is 

,to serve tlie needs of the wider, group, then it is iBportant to fijd out . 

the extent to. which the active group reflects their interest^ and needs \ 

in the progras planning. ' * 

Iii general, the acre specific 'the content of programning,- the aore 
- • ■ r •.- ■ I 

necessary it is to know Whether the progranming is reaching the targe* 

IKjpulat^op. For*instance, in health education, one can assume that most 
people can use nyfrltional guidance since eveiyone eats,^ if one wants" 
to he lp su fferers^ from Hodgldkj;s^disease, it is imports(nt| to know how \, 
■any sufferers there -are in the viewing population to delide if .it is 
Mortib doing the uxtigr a a pdng^ ' 

In condition, it is possible that real conflicts of interest froa the 
I5jP*^-^.^S&P«*P««tiv^> aay evolvil between the^organizers of. the programing 

'^^•^s '*t AhoTC. Jtr-it is true that home viewers, for 
"like to view educational prograaaing ao^ than NCC attenders 

lik6 to attend such sessions, then the wrong conclusions" about the effect- 

..,*.,,.-..•,'■■ - ■. ' ' . • - ' ' — 

of the :i?yst<a in\delivering educational nrograming will be drawn 



firoM loollliig at attendance figures. Moreover,' the programing is 'likely 
««tjda fewer^ be appropriate for the 

:i f : ^||t?^*^^!3*ole. It is possible tliat service deliverers can help to 
certecA the bias, bat of course they have their own biases in teras^f ' 



their -{Ksrcept ions of service needs. In shJrt", nore infomatipn i^ ' 
ciritical for sensibte^hoices. 1 

Tlift Characteristics of Interactive Services 

(1) IntyaAive services as a service in thUiMgelveS t Much of ^e 
interactive programing provides a direct service, but it is not cle^' 
that the interaction is a service in itself. Por instaiice/^alLthe 



recreational pxt)gra«injSprovid'ed a ^direct service but it is not clear 
whethco^ providing it over an* initeri^ive Aystea aakes it an interactive 
service per se. Singalongs« for exaifi^le, can be organized by other 
'groups, which provide imtelevised interaction for participa|^^s. These 
singalongs uy not attract as aany participvits as the in^racti^e systM, 
but it aay be because they are «pre difficult to reach, rath'er than that 
the|j^nte^«ctive singaiong Iuls soae additional conponent. At this point, 
in aost cases we really do not know what the uniqueness of the tele- . 
ccnunicative Interaction nay be asr a servic^in itself* « It is possible; 
howevttpf to isbla/e situations in which. the interactive nature* of the 



service dielivery iiakes a difference to the service* The clearest ,eniq>les 
are t|i^» interaction with service supplier) whea the interadbive systea 
enabled the Service users tonintervenettin the process of deliveiy, to sake 



^^iteands 9^ tlid sendee sni4»liers and to Mdify the nature of the service 

^^^^ * 




j^IfMSmd. SoA evidence was also found that th^ interactive systea en- 
couracadi the elderly to cow to the.NCCST to interact and to socialize, . 



wlddi^M^ Tliiire was furtter evidence that the 

^fsten encouraged the elderly to avail theaselves of local services, such 
as coogmitte seals, to participate ii|piei^iborhood senior citizens* 



activities and tp a?i»' to 'Horizon CenCar for its activities.* 

(2) Interactive services as a substitu^ service. The usual; 
♦ econopic criterion for adopting ohe^kiniTSf delivery systea instead of v 

anoth4^, is that it is cheaper. The research tried to iclentlfy those 

. "•. . * r ■ • ■; •'. • 

services for which the interactive delivevy had the lowest cost. It was * 

' , ■ • ■< ■ • . , i> 

found that wich of the programing did provide services nore* inexpensively, 
in particular, recreation and meeting with service suppliers. These 
services were cheaper- because it costs less to gather pejple at dispersed 
locations* ^chtas HCCs, than to gather them in (/he central location. In 



addition, the access to the hbae-viewing audienc4 '*t>oth reached fore 
people than aeetings usual l| gather and could^done at low or zero 
■a^inaTcMt:^ Thus, for instance, the disseiri^i^ation o/ general- ipfor«i- 
tlon was cheaper than phoning pr Bailing, althqjigh tKe receipt of infprw- 
tien cannot be guaranteed far specific iadivilUls. There was soi« . . 
«vid«nc^ that hoaM viewers received ■ore information ttan UCC attenders.* 
|, lAich Mkes sense sinci tWey watched Bore often than NCC participants * 
i ' Attnidefl einq^^r the coasitted yolmteers JUKI sta££.' Purtheriore, 
^ fzea the saall andience kurvey it appeareAiat how viewers liked educa- 
tiooal prograaiBlng wire than NCC attende^. which might •■ake this kind 
^ ^^^^ •ewe 6«lcimt to. d^^^ intexactively, assiadng tlie saae 
w»at :j||| learning toc^ than qn>^ared to be the xase from cm 

zese^rdh^ Intexestingly, there was also soae evidenceibhat haM viewers 
nith a converter bad. a hi^er rate of jttining non-interactive education 
series at Horimn Center. 
' ? ■ W Interactive services as co^plcMentary to existing services. • 

iifim^^^^ ■ ■ 



if-- 



V * ' * 

• • • * 

t ' ■ ' . % ' • 

. .''Substitute for each other, the research d 14 not focus on studying 
7^ those services where the int^rictive prograotting might be an iinportant 
' co^pleaent to existiiqbJdeliverjc^.He 



co^pleaent to Mistiiq^^deliverjCac^. However, the research on iout jre ach 

ms designed to look at the uptake of the service in the agencies f 

Iherefore/ sow clues^ about the possible effectiveness of interactive* 

systeas as copqplesents to- existing services could be gathp^edi.:. But 

' • • » • ♦* •■ • 

basi«lly, ye^d not*, esqp lore the ftiil p^otential of the interactive 

5ystea in thifv regard. . 

, \ • ' . \ V . •• *■ . ^ 

1 In pjirticular, little esq^riinentatioifi done to find other Vays 

' ■ - 

'to deliv^ the^ services. For in^ance» although it had originally 
been prtSposed to sell food st^s tit^UCQs, this, ^n fa5:t^^was not tried. 
Sipilarly, fom filling sight have^ been nore effectiv^if professional 



.help had been provided at centers^ during and*after thi sessions; that 
is, BCnre^pM^Xi idght havf been encouraged ^ attend t^^^ssions and 
to fill 014^ their ^f^^^ ^iitllou^ recourse, to agency staff in thedr x>f f ices. 
Instead, when aumy senior citizens, who wbre used to having an agency 
Ctaff jM«rt>er fill ovt'Jheir rent rebate forms, 'Uill l^ted that personal 
help, tlie staff Midmr both presented a session and visited individual 



centarf • In generkl* th^ period Was mich too ^ort to de^lcp different 



eji^i'lijenti 



th^co^pleMeniifey service deUvery^ and, li^oTttmately, little 



fort wa^ devbf ed to*sudi specific servicek^ jHp^yer, the 



::L.::./^' ■..-.rite" ^ :, ■ " .■ ^% ■ • ' ■ ^ ■ y ^ ^ 

Vomiting iiiiiif |ii|gwides u(i Ideal teiting grocbid, not only foiv care- 



1^--. -rv^jr^^igi^ in interad^ve services, j^^but a]po a^^ way to 

^t^ml*i^'-^' ^ ""^"^1 -■^"•-"■-^^>*'^'•"ii|S^ -.■•.V*' : , -L'"' .. ' ' . y"^ ■ * ' 

■ h.' = .... 



(4)' Services for wMch ihteractive systems are hot an appropriate 
delivery mechanism ; It was always assumed that the Interactive system 
would never substitute for the provision of individual counselling and 
advice^on personal matters. Therefore, the provision of such services 
over the interactive system was never contemplated. Interestingly, form 
f i^ing p;^ the less popular services and it might reasonably 

be assumed that this was'ltoe to the personal information in yolved/ 



^ • However, it also turned out that many qtdte popular proigraias covered 
very personal issue^, such as appearance, sex^j^d death ;^^^^^^^T^ dis-* 
cussipns of personal isiibjects when onfe is free to%articipa^ not, 
^ and can., chobse whether to ask forr individual advicei%appear to be suitable 
- _ ^ .:.^r!^:interact^ 

• * showing :h^ deal with similar problems and where help caJi be 

found, such services may: be;> much more^ individualized 

• - * ■ ■ * ■ • ' . ■ ■;• ' .W ■ ; . ■ ■ '.: .. ^■ ' . 
■ ■ . -. . / ■ ■ ■ ■ " , .■■ . ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

counselling on its OTO» : ' v / ' 

■-■ ■'■ ." ■ ' ■.- , ■ ■ * . ' y-- ■ ■ , • ' ■ -.■ ■ \ '■ ' ■ \ . ' ■•■ * ■' 

: S ' ; (5) ; Process; 'Hxe most important and least clearly defined serviced 
; characteristic tilfe interactive system affects is the^process of 

V ; ''service denv4^ry|||^l|ihe <^i difference between interactive^^a^^ '^^^^^^^^ 
; ' interactive delivery lis t immediate feedback which service deliverers 

receive from the service users a In a' complex bureaucratic society the 
^yy;:^"'. deyelo|xment of. processes which enable is ervice users to talk back to * • 
officials and- administrators, ^ well ad to their TV^ ^y help ^ redress 
.: the balances in favor, of citizens anJ service ^^cipients. It also provides 
a ^fruit^l 5ert exp62>i^ service delivery ideas of all ^ 

^ done Reading on the effects of the interactive 

fe^ ''m W ; *)^t!Esm: who used the system,! but' more is needed 



to .ideh^^^ issues; from the service delivery perspective. 



It Wjas: conclude^^^^ viewed €he eixp^tience (more*^ 

^sitiyely^ keep in touch with their con*ituents and respond* 

to^thei^ deinands^ while administrators fobused more their own ability 
^to give out information. ■ ^ 

'?^-k:^\..ln conclusion, it should be emphasized that the cost effectiveness 
;P£ the systeinvshould be seeiT in the way the system functions as a vAole, 
It,ds its ability to provid^^^^ a wide variety of different services in many 
diff Cerent ways which is the true; measure of Its Capacity, and therefore, 
;ultimately of its ef fectiv^^ness; it is not simply its ability to provide 
:;Specific service than others. Even so, speicific 

sendees: can be delivered very .cheiaply when the interactive programming 
1$ aviiilable onerwayr to existing^'cable subscribers. The complexity of 
this -seryxce system 1^^^ and increases the 

importance of 0^^ the relevant information for decisions about the 

^appropriate services for interactive delivery>^^^^^^^:^ 

'<:''r-, '-^ ' : ^ • . ■ 'V ■ ■' Recommendations k 

y j^-r:,'^--^'r\T^^'. kands of V recomine^ ?ure made, those for the development of 

: y^ t^^ future research. , 

• ' i y Develbpineht of Two-way Interactive Services^ ' 

v^^^; y (1) > We strongly recommend the continued reguiremeht that cable 

; '^i^ ' conqoianies provide twj^r-vay^ c apabi lity in their : sys terns . Although there 
. v^^^ r^^^^ the experience in Reading 

: v 'y^^^ is a rich -potential for ^^ t^^ inter- 



.v:v^^<;^^:^^-t^^^^ Furtheiinore, where one-way viewing can also'^be provided \ 



• ■ : to cid^ average costs ofy service pirogr aim can be 

deliver/ methods. : ^ 
(2) We further recoito^ communities and the Federal Commuhi^- 

tions Comnission require the provision of a comn^ity channel which is 
f free jfor public service progtairaningr The service potential of the cable 
• system W citizenis-are directl^^ in producing* the ^services . 

1^ themselves has been ai^ly d^^ i3[> Reading. The availability , 

V : of dcwra time;^>vithout charge was one component of jiie^ low > ^ 

^ ^ in Reading.; Where there is excess capacity 

y'-^y-v'^^'r'^.^ -\y^-^'V-\^ .-rV ■ ' • ■ ■ • ■ .• . '• , . •'. 

/ :* v^^^^^ and/or the ettensiJoii to public uses encourages . 
: -^^^ evidence in Reading)^ the cable 

. nnich to gaiji by providing^/ channel 

} that new ^prof it-making uiest^ will evolve 

Z y^^^: !^ interactive sysitems for the elderly. 

Ky^v is j muc^ discover about i the ways such systems can 



^^^V that it can be * ■ 

: ^^^^ it^is.not-^capensiy ■ ■■ . • 

^^^^^ ■ interactive systems for other groups > 

^ ; ^^^^^v^^ We- w 

structure as the jnost likely tas(? for developing a / 
v^^^^ are 
;:>v^ of ^art-time staff 

; ; : ■ for operating the system and the m6st* likely 

Other candidates fbr^f^ / 
• ethnic groups^ iii* lafige cities • Indeed; the d^^^ of, these 



- controlled systemis would give minority groups useful 

e3q>efience and inpbrtant leverage as part of Federal efforts to encourage 
^ radio' and TV stations, . . 

^ :^(5) We;;recoinnend . consideration of inyestmeilt in such user control led 
; s^^tje^ byv.^gencies who are responsible for the overall delivery of serv- 
^ /Ic^^^ Office on Aging, neighborhood service 

cent^Sr ahd In addition, we recommend the develop- 

: to specific 

' seihrices, paxtioilarly a a complement to existing service system^, 
^^^^^^^ :M competitive, as a substitute for some 

^||;-|seryices, fi^ as a5 d(^livery system is most likely to be 

^3; 2ed Furthermore,, interactive: pro- 

^^^^^ : . g^^ a useful service to public officials and admin- 

istrators by giving an opportunity for feedback om service li^eds and concerns, 
o% Final ly^; citizen intervene directly between elected 

official is and va delivery of services,. 

CI) For dEuture we have two specific recoiranendations for avoiding 

the pitfalls to research Reading: !(a) a longer test period ;J 

y; (a) *(e rec(M^ two jrears- bf operations to test the impact of-.' -^'j^ 

the system; one year is not enoughs From the practical point of view, itife^^ 
took at least six mOT^ procedures^ to ^^^^i' 

build the cn participants, arid to know what sefrvices appei^d . 

most ;a^ From' the theoretical perspective, the intr^fe?! ^ . 



diictittn: .service and 



informatiOTi structure is likely to tak^ some time to reach its full 
efie.cts. Not only does it take time for the .system users to gain ex- 
perience, but the impact ibn service uptake, for instance, would be 
expeotecl to evolve slowly if there was resi^^nce to programs which 
would need to be 'overcome to increase uptake. ^ 
(b) We recommend developing some mechanism to ensure ja i^^iisonable amount/ 
of p^gramming on the specific services to be studi^.* This could be 
done by paying for a specific series of progianmfng on the system and 
conducting the research independently or by contracting f6t the research 
as part of th^ service programming package. Certainly it was a mistake 
to tie imp 1 Mentation of, a us^r-controlled system with specific service 
resesurch which >was was operational, • It compli- 

^ cated programming priorities, as well as adding to .the biiM^g^^ ^ 
imp lementers. However, it lis important that^ the public service 
• the sy St an be understood. There is a danger that iaii interactive syst 

unecnstrained by demands for service programming vAiich is less popul^ 

' • ' * . ■ ' ■ " . ' ■ • ♦ t- . ■ 

with the initial participants and emerging operators will not get the 
best public use out of the system. ^-The practical issue is .Wsic^lly o%^. 
» of timing: when a sys^pi is firmly established there is little to risk, 
andy-^55i1^1yT^much--t>^ 




n; of specific public sierviceis. . * ' 

(2) We strongly recommend further , re search on the Reading system itself. 
Since if has already proved a viable^^egr^tign, there is a unique oppor- 
timity for learning more about the development of the system and about 

the effectivgpess of specific services. In l:his regard, we have the 

■ " \. ' TP ■ ■ ^ ' _ ■ _ . • ■ . .■ • ■ 

' ■ • 1* ,.■ , . .■ ■ ■ 

following suggestions: (a) the design and implementation of appropriate 
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cost benefit studies of some specific services whilch are delivered now; 
(b) the devQlopnent of new l^iids of service delivery inecl4miOTs;/and (c) the 
establisHHent of ^a new center^ in the black conmunity. We particularly 
urge the )tudy of the ways in which jpteractive services can be developed 
in c^unction 4#ith other del| very •echanisms l^d the study of the impact 
of the interaction on service deliverers and on tihe process of delivery. 
Final!/, it is important, and now pos$;ible, to find out about the dif- 
ferences in the characteristics, program preferences and service iieeds 
pf NCC participants and home viewers. The relationship between these 
distinct groups, which little ts ^own about, is crucial for thp future 
oporations^'of user control led- interactive systems . 

(3) We also recommend research in all experiments and demonstrations of 

interactivip systems. _We particularly jirg6 thQ study pf complementary 

, ■ , ' ■ '. . 

service delivery and the expaitsf din bf interactive programming to home. 
Viewers^ sinee these are ^the most practical wayVto increase the service 
capacity and to lower average cost% for all interactive systems. 
However, it should be noted that there still remaiiis much work to be \ 
done-on the approp^^^^ evaluattog the effectiveness of 

interactive systems like Reading's.^ A traditional cost benefit analysis 
f-^he^-altonrattve^ays'W^dmvg^ specific service is a very 

narrow test which ddes not measure thd.true capacity of the system-. Nor 
4oes it capture the proce^ of service delivery through interaction which 
is the helurt of auch systems. . ' 



APPENDIX A 



l." Pormla for Estiaatirig a'SegBcnt's Share of Joint Costs 

The estiaate of joint costs was derived fron data on the tine 
Input by systea staff and by the elderly in set-up, operation, and 
tear-down of audio and visual equij^ipt, chairs, props and other 



equipnent necessary for the presentation of the session in which 
the given se^mt was presented. Sihce these session support staff 
costs were iitsually joint costs shared by all segments presented * 
f ^together at a single session, the following procedure has been used: 

(a) the-iFuU labor costs for sn)port staff at each session *ere 
> \3 ■ cooqputda , and 

(b) each segnent presented during a session was assigned a ishare df 
3- , these joint costs* This share for each s^wmt i» 'Ictc*! to its 

proportion of total session tine. ^ 



Thus, the estinate for the share of joint costs attribiiti^i. ^ a' given 
segnent can be described as follows: v:^'.;v.?^«^ ' 

i n ^ 



- " - r.-. — < D. . — . — — ^ — — 

where : 

Cj^ « cost for session siqjport staff assigned to segnent i 

• totiavcoait f^^ session stqiport staff for session k 

* at Miich j segneots were presented, including segnent i 

^i " dumipn of segpient i (in ninutes) 

^Oj|.^a .total duration of all n segMnts presented at session k 
(including segaent i) 



Th£s test was perfoned in order to discover whether or not 

vaxdAtions in the cost of producing interactive programs/segvents 

could be explained by the duration of the segvent, the sonth in whicl) 

^4 the segpent was produced; and by the social service topic or function 

With which it dealt. . 
. ' ■ - -■• . 

The estiflating equation was: 

q - a ♦ biCPi^* bjCM^) ♦ b.3(Ti) ♦ b^(J2^ ^ * 

bjiCTg) ♦ bijCTio) ♦ bijCTii) / 

. - . . . , • . j^.y .". . ■ . . .... 

■ where : ... c • . ^ * 

■ th(e total manpower cost of producing segment i 

• ■ '''' ■ ^ ■ ■ • ' . . ■ . ' ; 

D| « duration of segment i, that is the total^maber of nimites 
in which interactive segnent i was presenhf^ (a control 
^ variable whose effect was expected to be positivd). 

B Bontb of the experinental year in^iritich segnent £ was 
produced (tbis va;|Mlable represents the effe3;t of 1;. 
increasing efficincy in tl^ production of segvents ^ 
geMrally over the^beurse o3f the year; it was esqiected 
to fiave a negative of^octl^ 

. a duMy variable for social service topic Health Education 

- diMy variable for social service topic Transportation - 
Legal - Housing Outreach 



« • 

« duny variable for ftQic outreach on sjprvices 
Public Assistance 



of Co. Bd« of 

T^ ■ duHy variable for topic outreach on Pood Sta^)8 
Tg ■ duHBy variable for topic Pon PiUing-Out 
T^ ■ diflMy^'^iable for topic Citizen/Govemaent Interaction 



Ty ■ ilifib/ variable for topic outreach on other services 

dm/ variable for topic outreach' on BCSCC 

Tg « dxmmy varialfle for topic Consuaer Wucation^ 

T^o ■ dmmy variable for topic Social Security Interaction with 
: Service Supplier * 
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dawmy varfwie.for topic Education Mlled. 

• • • V 



Each segpent fell into one and only one topic category and thus 



each cajiC had a positive value for only one dunmy variable 

^The esteiuded topic was Recreation/Social Interaction. For 

• • • ' ■ ' 

Recr^tion/Social Interaction segments the nodel collapses to: 

Ci » a ^- bj (Di) ♦ b2 (Mj) ■ 
and for all oilier^ segaents (T^)^ it collapse^.to:* ^ 

; ^ Ci - a% bjCDi) ♦ bjCMi) ♦ b„(T„) since T„ - 1 

.' ' ' • 
- q - (4 * bn) ♦ bjCDi) ♦ b2(Mi) 

The results of the regression were as follows: 

■m • r2 - .48 



EstUated 
Rcgreision^ 



Variable 

I) 



47.90 



Duration 
Month • - 
Health Education 

• • • 

Transportation- Legal - 
Housing Outreach 

♦ . .. ■ s 



Coefficien t 

bj ■ ♦ .678 
b, « - 2.17 



bj - ♦ 26.28 
b4 » ♦ 41.76 



Level of Sig. 

/ 

sig. at 99% level 
sig. at 99% levi^l 
« sig. at 99% level 

sig. at 95% level 
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it 



(••^(Contiiiiied) 



Varlible 

Oixtrrach on County Boud 
^ Poblic Assistant 

Oittreadi on Food Stups 

Fom Pi lling-Ottt ^ 

Citizm/Goveznaent 
Interaction 

Outn^H' on Othor Services 

BCSO& Outreadi 

ConsuBor Education 

Social Security Interaction 

Edocadon Mixed 



Estiaated 
Regressiaon 
Coefficient 



bg • ♦ 29.22 



35.08 
27.84^ 



94i 

I 



bg «' ♦ 7.43 
bg « - 4.13 
IjjQ - - 10.21 
bji « - 2.f9 
bi2 » - 2.12 
bi3 ■ - .76 



Uvel of Sigf. 

sigv at 95% level 
sig. at 95% level 
not sig. 

not sig. 
not sig. 
hot' sig. 
not sig. 
not sig. 
not sig. 



lo^^[^el 



Therefore^ the: regression l^el predicts the cost of producing 
a segment on Recreation-Social Interaction to be: ' 

- , ■ , : . *./; ■ 

C « $47.90 ♦ $ .678 (Duration) -"$2.17 (Month of 
^ production) 

and for segnents with other topics: 

C„ - a ^ bn ♦ I .(578 (D) - $2.17 (M) * 

^ . ■ . . . — ^ — ^—^ — - — ' — j ~ — ^ -~ — ^ — ^ 

/ where b,^ « the estlMted regression coefficient 

for the relevant duaiiy variable. 
Thus, the cost of aU segaents will increale .with duration^and 
decline with aonth in wli^ch produced and therxost * constants* for the 



variou^ topics will be: 



Recreation 
Health 



47.96 



a ♦ bj ■ 74.18 
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Transportation \* ^ * ^4 * 89.66 

County Board of , S . 

Public Assistance -a ♦ bg » 77.12 

Food Stasps « a b^ « 82,98' 

FOXBS 



Citizen/Govemae nt ^» aW bg 



. a ♦ b7 « 75.74 
\- aU bo » 55.33 



1 



Other Services » a -t* bg - 43.77 

BCSCC * » a ♦ bi(^ 37.69 

Cbnsuaer Education - a -t* b^i* 45.71 

♦ Social Security * » a ♦ bi27 45.76 

Education >ttxed « a ♦ bi3« 47.14 



3. Estlaates of 0veriiea4 Cost for Reading In^facti^ System 



. ' . . : — 

Using the estifeates for monthly operating costs in Phase I and 
Phase II, two* different estimates of overhead were made, ♦.the figures ^ 



used can be found in Table 2.6 of the report on ^Costs of Reading 
Interactive Cable S/stea and Alternatives for RepTlication" in this ^ 
volume. The higher estimate represents the early period of_pperation' 
idien tS§ full complement of implepentation s^ff are working and 
before the leami^' curve has taken effect. The lower estimate rep- 
resents the costs when the staff has been reduc^^^ to nort&al operating 
strength and after the learning curve ha^ educed avjen^g^^ cos^ts. \' ^ 
Following the technique described below, the earlier Phase estiBate' 
of oviwhead was 1^00 per hoar, and the later $120. Since i^erage costs 
were falling throughout th*"year^ in which the direct manpower^ costs 



.r , 



of programing were, jwlarlated/-^ avc^ thesei two' estinaie? 
^eeas ^rqpriate, and therefore the Hgure of $160 was used. . ^ ^ 



,1 ■ , • % • ' " .• 

V, *) -Technique for estimating oveihead.^st ;f 



The technii^e «ifor estiaating overliead involved five steps as 
.fallows: , ' > 4'>:' 

SStep 1; Total staff^ --^- - - - . . . . 



; ; Table 2.6 (tJiese ifcai;^ per month for Phase I ani. 'P''"^^- 
, $7,315 for Phase XDy * . . 

Step 2: Total staff co$i:s which, jcerq directly assignable to the pro- ' 
ductlon of specific piogriiaiking was deducted from this total. 
•Cnie assignia>le costs were' deri^ from the manpower cost ' 

1 \d»^ iavei'oied <n tKis chapter with 10% added for Vringb 

\ ■ . :#A"; ■ ' - • ' ' 

benefits. ) , . : * , 

ERIC Ifc^,.-., ; . " : . i. ■■ ' , ,.1 



jr. 
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Step 25% was deducted from the renainder because it i:^ estimated 

, that approxiaately 25% was "spent on sociil^ service output 

^ ♦* otfcer tl^ interactive programing;, that is, in the training 

% of eldexly persons, prbdttetion of spots,, and o ther activities. 

Step 4: Non-labor costs ^re then added as follows: 



$391 

^411. . 
$3£5 * 
■ $775 V • . 

' *" .fTi :i $1,892 per Bonth 

These figures can rflso be found in. Table 2.6 and are discussed 
* in the text. > : ' - ' ' ^ V 

Step S: The final aq[bua figure was then ^iy^Jlp *>/ 400, the approximate 



Equipnent Maintenance 
Cable • 

iMisc^laheous 



est^iaate of the number of hours of programming Hi l'&76 



b) Caliculitions of overhead <os 



ii 

Step iV 'Total Staff Costs- 



Step 2 r Less Directly-Assi 



Stan 3f Ust .25% Step 



Step 4i Plus Non-Lai 





Stepfji: Divide^ 



* 22,604 
8d,648 

r 200 




♦ 22 .'604 
48,053 

P 120 




is based on an estinate of 38 home 



Ij^e, analysis in this report 
^ / vievers per hour of prograaning on th^ average. * Ea6h jpategory of ^ 
1/ pr oj graa wlis assigned an average nusAier of h9fe viewers per horur"^ 



-t 4 



abcj^ct or below this figure (38) depending on -the: relati-^e popularity • •■ fSf 

- ^ _ . ■ . ,. ■ ^ 

Tat; progrsMiii^ with NCC attendees..' (See this a^endix, section 2.)'*'* 
The viMrers coae fxam the 117 hoaes ' Which iiere equipped' trith converters 
enab^Bg^'.thoi to view the NGC prc^raaiing. Of t|ie^ll7~hpaes Originally 

rt^:-^---*-'-- - : — .....r .i;- a.. ..... s_>/ 



~ -:f,s:^~ » — ^-^r-. >/ 

'^ glvelN'joonveHers, nine hoaes nve then bado* before the conclusion of 



f 



the tf^ijrbwnt. J0£ the regaining 108 hoaeii' idiich kept their convertei;s 
for the duration of thf year, 83 w^re interviewed on thp Nave II. survey 
in Septeaber 1976 and the)r reported the folloiring viewing ^equencies: 

Hoi bfteii^id you . two fo . ^ ^ yfour to don't ^ 

watch the special once a three tunes ftvd tines « know« 

prt^gr ai intf iot .week or a week k.week.^ , no.- 

th» elderlyT> less re^arly rlpgularly answer 

■ • • ' ' * ■ ' ■ « # » ^ ' 

l^of 'rtspoodents" . 11 40 25 7 

— ^.,.„.^,: jfe. ^-i^i^ — . ' — . . — ^ — 

)lf ^t »is ^suaed, t^be conservative, thlit viewers watched one 

hour of programing on the average each 'tiae' they watched and that. 

4 ■ '■ ■ . • ' . . • ■ 

those who watched 'once a week or 'less' had an avctrage 'viewing frequency 

of one tiae^me hour) per wnth (per 30 hours of systen output) and 

that those who did' not answor the question have fan ^verag* viewing 

* - • ; : . - - . .. . . . ''^ 



frequency of zero', the eiqpected nuaber of convertet 'people watching * 
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an average hour of NCC programming can be computed i as follows: * 
• ' 11 X (2.5) ^ 40 X t2,5) +25 x (4.5) 

where : ■'" 
. 3C « Clumber of persons' * 
^.5 « PrdbabiUty of wat<*^ 

this results in an estimate of 28.7 expected average viewers per 
hour out o^; the 33 persons surveyed. Applying this proportion to the 
108 converter-equipped homes ♦yields an average expected audience of 
V . 38 viewer^ per. hour. ' " . ■ ^ 



t 



■Jti 



4 

■J.' 



i V..- .. 




♦ : V* - : . - ^ 2v Preferences of Home Viewers : 

The data collected on the survey of converter viewers did^ot 

■■ •• '^■•"* •'»'■'''■' ■ ' • • ■ 

permit detailed estimates? preferences of these 
viewers c.f or each t presented; Therefore, the assump- ' 

tion was made, that the pf efererice&^ converter viewers resembletj 
ttose: of NCC attendees*/ [Each category; of social ftlrvice ftmctioh 
ilks^Va^ df converter viewers per hour which bears 

: all ifprojpramming which ^^^t^ average niimber of NGC attendees for that 
category bears to the mean number of NCC attendees for all categories , 

t where : V ' • :"' [\ \ . z '"'^'-.:.''. ■ . : 

':■■\[:■'y.i■■.^.{ Estimated nimber, of hourly V for social 

' ^ : : = 38 /(estii^ viewers \f or an 

: ; >^^^^^^^^^^^^; a categoj^-y V 

V • : ' ^i =?- reGoiii|bd^::^^ for social seirvice programming 

: categoriesi 

Eadi;:^ t service category of programming will be 

a^sigriedJth as 



:^ 1976) ; 80 V of the converter-equipped ^ 

rip:i^^^^^^^^ questioned;'^s to their- yiewiiigv pref e . The survey 




did riot Include detailed questions about hovy often they watched each 
category of p whether ;of not ^hey had ever seen 

specific ;programs drawn from each category; for this reasipn il? was 
not possible to develop a complete p*rofile of their. viewing' pr6f erences> 
Nevertheless^ the results do indicate a strong similarity to the ' " ■• 
preferences of MCC attendees. 



Percent of convelrteg: 
viewers who watched a 



Averages nxmbier of 
NCC attendees f 01^ 
Category of Program program in this category this . category 



Outreach ^ 

Interaction with 
Service Supplier 

Form Filling-^ Out 

Education 

Re ere at i onr Soci a 1 
Intearactlon - 



85% 

7.5%* 

30%: 

77%" 

79%* 



60 

71 
29 



is 

V .61 



The pro^^ in the two starred categories, interaction with 

serVice supplier and recreation-social intferactioni was not a:s fully 
repi^esented by the survey questions as programming in the other three * 

;c^ survey results probably undejfistate l^e ; 

. ' vUrA 'peTcente^ who have wats^hed \the pfogranuging in * 

"•; v":/^hesi|^^ - \ '■ ' ■■ 

: -^^ I - ; if JthiS'J^^^ order of 1A five categories would 

v^L v ji: .4^6% viewers and :f or NCC attendees 

v^^^^ ieducatgLoniA'^This programming appears 

lij^ than it was with NCC 




Categdiy ; of 
^ Program : 



Percent of convcyrter viewers ^ 
who watched a program in this 
category adjusted for % of this ^ 
category » s programming represented 
by smrvey questions 



* Average 
^ number 
of NCC 
attendees 



Ihtelraction with 
Service Sjupplier 

Recreat ion- Social 
Interaction 

Outareach 

Education , 

• • ■ ■ ■■9'. 

Form Filling-Qut 



'4 



90% 

87% 
«5% 
77% 
.30% 



71 

61 
60 
28 

29 ''l 



■•V:-.' 
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3. Surveys of .Cable Stibscribers 



Beginning in October 1976, ten months after" the start of the 
.experiment, "the interactive programming was made available to all 
regular subscribers to the. ATC-Berks Cable TV Co. system over 
Channel 3. A mail survey questionnaire was sent out the next month 
4: (in November 1976) to 1,^00 randomly selected cafele-Bubscribing 

households in the downtown Reading area, lliis repres^nts^ about . / 
4% o^he total of SS^OOO^bscr^^^ to ihe cable coii?)any: Over 
the first thtee wecfts^^^^^i^^^^^ questionnaires were returned ^ 

" and a follow-^iq) phraie survey was then conducted for a r^|^oia sample » V* 
of SO of the non-respondents, A *^ ' V * * ^ 

The purpose of survey Wais tl^fiM the • 

cable subscribing households contained erne or more elderly persons^ 
In order to insure that both elderly and noh-elderly families would 
be equally likely to respond, a number of 'dummy' questions of general 
interest'* were included, . t^ listed below 

do not include the answers to these • dumnQrV questions . Appendix' Tabll 

'. . ■ *■-''*■■•.'■•■■. '\' :^ \ ' ■> 

r\; 1 presents the results cpnparing mail and phone responses; there was 
> no Statistical difference betweeiL the means. 

■ y a second mail survey wasi^ent out 

: ^° selected , at rm^ list of cable 

, - su^^ cable coBpaiy^^ Three hundred and fifty one responses 

:|K : who did V 

344 resulted in coBplfeted 




^pendix Table 1 



Conparisofi of rtail and Phone Response to Survey 
!. of Cable Subscribers in November 1976 



0: 



' ^ail Survey Phone Survey 



Numbers responding 

Age. coBgiosition • 

% households with at least one person 60+ 

% households with only 60+ 
• % households with under 60 only . , 

^IhoUsehblds with both 60+ and under 60 

% individuals 60+ ;^ , / 
• ^\ .- . "''^ 

Average numbers by age 
Averagel nuBiber .60+ per h6usehold with 
person 60+ . . , . 

AveragSv]^^ 
. iwith per^s under 60 

Average number p^ hdusehoXd * 
Percent househiplSs which had watched BCTV . 



% housdiolds who hi^ watdied BCTV 
% households 'with 6(H- only who had 
■ . - watched BCTV - ''p:-; -- , ■ / - ' 

l^households with 60t and under 60 who 
^^'j||ad watched BCTV 

<%;S^old^ With only rader 6lf^who hM 
watched BCTV-' 
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49% 

51% 

5# 

18% 

28% 



1.6 

2.9 
2.7 

20% 
30% 
26% 
11% 



50 

47% 
24% 
53% 
22% 
23% 



1.5 

3.1 
3.1 

26% 
42% 
36% 
15% 



No> significant differience (at least 5% level of 
sipuJicance) between any of these- means. 



The purpose of the^^ril survey was to ascertain: 

1. the nimber of cable subscribing households which included 

a senior citizen who watched BCTV, * 

2. the frequency with which they watch^ it, ) 

3. the remaining potential audience for BCTV j[jrtiat is, of those 
elderly households that had never watched/ how many had not 
done so because they were unaware of BCTV and how many might 

^be .interested in watching it when given information about it) 

The results of the two April siirveys^are presented in >^pehdix 

• < .,' ' -■« • 
Table 2. There ifere> some si^ificarit differences between the two 

. ■ ^ ■ . . • ■ 

surveys on many questions. : J . 



J^pendix Table 2 

C<Mi|>ari$on of . Mall and Phone Response to 
Stirvex of Cable Subscribers in April 1977 



Hail Survey Phone Survey 



% HaabBts surveyad 

Age coBposition 
. % Ixmseholds with parsons under 60 only 
% housdiolds witi^ persons 60 or over only 
% households vlt^ both 
,% households no answer 

Pe^cegt households where 
soaeopa had watched BCTV 

Jr % hMseholds 60 only 

Is % houisdiolds 60^ only 

i fousdiolds witl^ lH);^ and* under 60 

% age composition. unl^UMrn 

% all households « 

% households with anyoiie 60«* 
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rr^-k^.. ho,adK>ids . ; . / ' . 

'ixr::twice'oiily " 

:|iiKtt. oace or twice » but not regularly^S%^ 

ily ooca a^Me^ . ^1' - ' 
ly^ 2-S tiiies ft wecdc : 

ids with anyone 60» 




twice only 
than once or twice)^ but not reguUrly 
Riipilari:^ once a week \ 
Regolarlf 2«5 tisiK a week ' 
Mo rcp;y ^ 



. Pidara a 1 ^ of Yiewears foert»it who 




mmmm 
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50% 


60%* 


31% 


23%* 


16% 


13% 


3% 


4% 




13%* 


68% 


29%* 


39% 


33% 


33% 


j 


39% 


19%*-f# 


58%. 


30%* 


■ # 




25% 


28% 




' 301* 


7% 


10% 


20%* 


Sl%* 


5% 


0 ■ 


24% 


2«% 


41%. 


31%* 


8% 


S% 


22|l 


39%* * 


75% 


81% 


73% 


94%* 


49% 


60%* 


75% 


87%* 



(Coiitimied.»>) 



^eadix Table 2 » ' 

k . ' 

Mail SuArey Phone Survey 



preferences of non- viewers 

(percent wha wiild be interested 

in watchinR ) ! " 

I ik. 

Citizen /gpvemBent ^ 

Constaer education 

Help with tax for« 

• Health 

Pptwtial auciliiice (plircent of household 
who> had : never wat^d BCTVT ^ " * 

% heard of BCTV 

% interested in watching ^24% 30% 



*S8% 




72%* 


62% 




% 86%* 


45% 




50% 


59% 




79%* 


32% 




49%* 



* Heans significantly dififtfrent at 10% level of significance.' 




where: 



V « percent of total households with any elderly ever having 
<4|iatched BdSrv . ♦ 




« elderly household^ ever watching KTV on nil survey 
Vp .f elder^ hous^iolds ever - watching BCTV on phone survey 
« total fiiailies with any elderly on sail ij^urvey 
« ttotal f aslHij^ with any elderly xm phone survey. 



The saae weighted averages were aptdied to the viewimg frequency 

■^'-^ it ■ 

cate|pxies« : The results are .that out of every 100 hoses with any 



elderly si^scribing^o cable: 



1) ^ 45.6 |ad mtched BCTV 




£t - '*T':/**ij^"f^*"'*^' xegolarly 2-5 , tijies per week > 



> 



4* Es]timates of Cable Subscribing Midience frbdCiSidience Surveys 



The tW(V surveys conducted in April 1977 (mail and phone) produced 

. . ns of total fibuseholds which^had 
viewed BCTV and which fit into each oft the four categories of viewing ^ 
frequencies. However ^ the two surveys differed as to the total number . 
of viewing housdi^lks reported on each ^ We believe this occurred 
because of an underrepresentation of families with any elderly on the 
>phone survey. Therefore^ these estimates are based on a weighted average ^ 
of the total reported nunber of viewing hoMseholds on each , survey (with 
each survey etsigned a weight equal^ to its proportioif of" total number 

of elderly families in the two surveys). 

■ • ■ : \ " ■■ 



3) 3.1 watched fdgulfirlx once a week 

4) .^ 16.6 watche<i ^aoro^ than once or twice but rfot regularly^ 

5) 11.2 watched Ojnce or twice only 

6) 1«4 did not^ report their viewing frequencies. 

In order to arrive at an estimated « audience figure^, the following 
average expected viewing frequency per hour, were assigned to^he \ **f 
relevant group: X-j^ . . . . ^ 

« (total output ■ 7.5 hours of prograod^Ag of BCTV.per week) V 

* 1. Those'^ho viewed 2-5 tikes pj^^jieek regularly K « 3.5* 



7.5 



2. Those who viewed once a week regularly « i 

7.5 

3. Those who ^viewed more t]han» once or twice , but 
not regularly * . « 1 



( 



.30 



4. Those who viewed once or twice only * 2 

: ■ . < ^177 



%diere ; 

7.5 ■ hours of BCTV prograMung per week 

177 « hours bf BCTV programing du^jpg six nonths in which 
cable stdbrscribers > could watch « 

Therefore, the expected a&n nuaber of hope^vieweVs per hour per 
100 <^le subsor^iiii hopes wip any elderly isl . ^ 

13.3C3;Sy» 3.1( 1 ) ♦ I6.6( 1 ) » ll.if 2 ) « 7.3 T 

rT^ 7»5 30 177 ' • * 

■ ; - ;■■ ■ ^ . ■ 

Rlr the^ estiaated 11,998 cabl«; subscxibing households in Reading 
vitb an elderl)/peTson, 876 Vmld be the expected aean mnOier of hoM^ 



v ^5* Cost of Conver ters / . 

* • ' • ' ■ 

, ^ The cost per hour of converters is determined by four factors: 
(1) the cost of installing converters; (2) the nimber of nqnths over 
vhidi the installation is prorated; (3) the Monthly subscription rate for 
the^conH^pitter; and (4) the hours o£ prograaning per month. Tl)e formula 

y/-* * . / * ' • ' ^ . 

foir e^timpktinff this co«;' dm» tKetefore be described as folliows: . ^ 

• • where ; " . 

• cost* per liour per converter 



3 



I. 



C||| » cost of install in^a convertes.^ 
R * ji nudMir of years far prorating installatioii costs 
€3 • moothly subscription rate v.: ^ 

^ H * hours of progiupiM per month. 

:ii Estimates of 'the montiiiir^cost per converter usjjig ditiTerent instal* 

latioo costs» mabn of yean for prorating, and monthly subscriptions 

■ ■ ■' . ^ 

. « are presoited in kpgtnAix Tablb 3^ Dividing these rates by 30 (the 

" ^ ■ -i'^'^ ■ ■" * 

«. JHntiily hours o£. programing in Reading) yields tbe cost per hour 

- , " 

'^'|i«r converUT^ 4^^^ ^ aonthly subscription rate in Reading was |6.00« 
the ufper and lower ^tiaates of converter cost are ^.O^ents and 20 . 
ce^ respectively. (The lowest monthly cost is for a fS.OO 

Itt sta H a t ioir^hirge proliated for Hve years and the highest a |S5 
. ! ittstaOlitiea-proxa^ oiu» year.) Althou^ the cable coapai^ in ^ 

(fl^il^ax^ IS.00 for i nstalla t ion^ it is not clear whether this is^, 
fiid fbr.tlie installation of converters by the,;, 1, 

■ « ..^ ■ : ' < ■ :^ * ■ ' 




^pandix Table 3 



^CstiBftted q^erter Cost Per Montti 
by Installation Cost. Years Prorated « and 
. Monthily ^bscription %n Dollars 



0^ 



: a; ^ Wiriu' suBSCRiFriow if ie 

l.Year 



PrAnted: 



3 Years 
Shears 



INSTALLATION COST 



6.42 
6.14 
6.08 



$20 



7.67 
1 

6.56 
6.>3 



8.92 
6-^7 
6.58 



B. icwnayj suBsciapfioN « no 



3 Years 
5 Years' 



ld;42 
1^.14 
10.08 



11. 6r 
10.33 



12.92 
10.97 
10.58 



.1 * 1 



V 



, •■ / C. • •^:•v-■^-^-" 



SOI 



ERIC 



project, nor idiether it is the'apprdpri^tOveconomic cost. The cost of . 
instalUtion was pfrt of a total l5i^«egotiated with the cable* coapaiiy' 
which , is described In the report J'Cosu bt Relding Interactive Cable 

S)rste« and Alternatives for Replication" (See table 1.3'and text) . No 

' • . » - ' -. 

precise Np^gure was given but $S would appear to.be rather low. In any 
case, it is clear that the^aajor re^gmie sourte fo^ the cable coi^jany 
•is the Bonthly subscription and it iV quite likely that $5 is well-/ 
belm the ecO^oaic co$t, as an inyjs^iwit to fain tha aonthly subscription] 

lherefon,.twO;bi^er astimtes are a^so «ade and the calculations are* 

^ • \ ■ ' • ^ 1\ • . • 

based on a tjnge of values* ' * . , , 



■ ■■ ■■■ '■ 
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APPENDIX C ^ 



* v M^od pf vDeriving Estimates of the Number of Persons 
"*60 and Oye# Eiigible for Food Stamps and, for Medicaid 



V 



Bojth the food-' stajnps and Meflrcai^ >*"^>. , 



circumstances, assets, and other factors, A lengthy interview s^:t^> 
County Bo«d of Public Assistance is necessary tbrestaM the actual ' ^ ■ ^ 
eligibility of eafch ag^licant- for these it wag mxt P^. f ' 

. possijble to elicit: all :the necessary infbmation bh the twd surveys^ I 

^^eligibility of each individikl in the sample . Ne Wrthe less, detailed" 1^ 
questionjs about living circimstances and ihcdife , were aske^ the ' 
answers to thdie ^^diice^ reasonably "accurate indicators of j;respondents • 

- eligibility for these two programs; *^ ' » # ' ■ 

1/ Persons were deemed^eligible for food stamps if they reported 

y - -.that:.. ■ ■. ^L\--j:,_y -^.Z: ■ ' ..' r.. - 

^' : ' ^ " ^'r""': ■ ■ ^^^^ 

"^?^®y;liv0d alone oi: with spouse b * i 

'teceiving food st^s, ^and-had in the twelve months from ' 
Sentetaber 19751 to/ September 1976 a total income, which fell 
J)elow thfe cutoff point fo^ f 00^ ^ ' '■ ■^ 



4^1^y-weM^urrOT 

Income (SSI) , or|Gerieral Assistance (GA) , all^^o^^ . 



income; cutoffs equal td or below food stamps 



ERIC 11 



/J^spond^ts 11^^^^^ ; ' 

proportion^of had to Jje exciuded^a^ the eiigibiiit)t> 

requf renents//or those pepple become a great deal mOf#co%jex and " 
required Icnowledge of the income of 'Jthe . other faMiy iiiem^ers as well; 

• • . . • • .. • • • r v • ".r- .. ■■• • ■ . ■•' • ■ .;. ■■ ■ v .' , .. . * : . . 

v-":;:.?;V^- :^;'^.;v^..fV V ^ ^ ■ ' .-.>»' . .■■:".^..v. 'v. ;-' ■ • •: - ■ 



■..•ii^:.v:.v ' .-^ -^.^ ■ •:^>*-...- -••vj^'^- 



/ • 2. . P^l<j|ile^were eiigil>le for Medicaid if they reported: 



A; . jfei. - .■• ■•V...- -^./-T/-^/ 



w ; i!^*^^^^ receiving Medicaid^ they lived 

vl^^^^ income 
" : "^which fell li^lbw the cutoff point for Me^^ 

^ ;^ ^ ^ y they: we receiving SSI or^ GA, both of which 

^-Z <b|;^ ^ ha^^5«di)Scome c^ at' or below that for Medicaid.* 



9i- 



There : is^pne problem wiuQft; m tne e iigibi lit y e st imat es . ^ 



Not. all;' thiB' elderly were willingljtgj^ * . 

V.;^-'■^■•:v:■^::'*>v:'/^■ ■■V , -^'^ ^'-^-^ ^ . ■ ■ ^'"■'"'•^■v.-... ■ 

Answer the; s^bQut income; ^TMs wauld, bias, :the estimates ^ 

real elijgiblfes refusing: to answer the vincome; . 

■ \ ■. • ^= ■■ ■.. . . . ■ ; .■ ■ ^^-^ ' • •■• ••• •■ 

question yax^ income groups. Since jthiS^K^. 4f 

majority of respondents in each group did answer the, income qiiestibhs 

. - ■■■■ ' ■ > . •<? ■ . TV , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • . ■ .■ ■ ; ■ ■ "• 

and .since th^re w way to fprcij answers; , i 



■•bias^is^ript^.iserious.^ ^ . : ■ 



J: ; Jitetimliy/ is automatically enrolled 
; in Mfec^caid; J^^^ of such eWerly do^:^s • : 

enrolled and^dp not usi^^^ theirv Medicaid 



ley are enrolled and 



